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MUSIC, 


The Universal Language 





by Osbourne McConathy, Russell V. Morgan, George L. Lindsay 






Continues at the high school level the program so brilliantly inaugurated with “Music High- 
ways and Byways” (The Bronze Book) and “Music of Many Lands and Peoples” (The Silver 


Book Js 


The music has been carefully chosen with a view to providing beautiful, singable, and varied 
materials for a general course in music literature for the great body of high school students. 
This collection will now make it possible to reach through classwork and general singing every 
high school student, not only the specialized choruses and glee clubs, but the average boys and 


girls who also need music in their daily lives. 


The unit program speaks for itself as to the richness and variety of the experiences which bring 
the students into close contact with great music as it has affected human life. Each unit con- 


tains illuminating, explanatory descriptive notes 





Alfred Howell, Dn 








Heroes and Heroines of the Opera 


I Folk Music | [ § th M ter 
In Lighter Ver 
| Popular Music of Modern America, by Dr. Sigmund Spaeth 
[| I Roma ¢ Spirit in Mus 
[If Minstrels and Troubadours, by Dr. Curt Sachs 
I Religious Spi ! M 
Ancient Sources of Our Music, with contributions from Dr. Becket Gibbs, M: 
Christos Vrionides, and Mrs. Evelyn Borofsky-Roskin 
Elizabeth id Shakespeare, by Osbourne William McConathy, Firs¢ Horn 
nal Symphony Orchestra, Washineton, D. ¢ 
[ An ca Way ngs and sentiments of American life 
79 songs and choruses 7 studies in the essential orchestral forms 
§ illustrations in color, 50 in black and white 304 pages 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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SINGING 


THROUGH THE AGES 


By ROY HARRIS and JACOB EVANSON 


VOLUME I —Melodic and Harmonic Songs $1.60 
VOLUME II—Contrapuntal Songs 1.95 


can be compared to these books. The beautiful songs offered 

here for choral programs have been selected with great dis- 
crimination from the music of many centuries and many lands. Some 
of them have survived wars, famines, plagues; others have been sung 
in defiance of defeat and despotism; still others have, for years, inspired 
high ideals and enduring sentiment; and now, today, they all have the 
power to enrich our lives with their beauty and wisdom. 


() ex A FEW RARE OR VERY EXPENSIVE collections 


The compilation of the material in Singing Through the Ages has de- 
manded much painstaking research. Some of the songs have never 
before appeared in print; some have been lost sight of for decades; 
some have been written by prominent composers especially for these 
books. The choice of each song was governed by two criteria: its musical 
worth and its practical usability. Here, therefore, is an exceptional 
collection of music for high school, college, or professional choruses 


THE MELODIC SECTION, which carries merely the tune and 
the verse, consists of 54 numbers beginning with a Hebrew chant 
dating from before Christ and including early church music, songs 
of the troubadours and minne-singers, folk songs, Negro spirituals, 
American folk songs and American work songs of today. 


THE HARMONIC SECTION contains 32 part songs com- 
prising songs as far back as the 13th century, madrigals, chorales, 


and present-day choruses. 


THE CONTRAPUNTAL SECTION, consisting of 32 numbers, 
begins with authoritative version of “Sumer Is [cumin In” and 
proceeds through the centuries with selections from. Dunstable, 
Okeghem, Tallis, Byrd, Morley, Gibbons, Bach and other famous 
composers down to our own moderns. 


At the end of each volume notes and comments on the selections or 
their composers lend interest to the study of the songs and aid in their 
interpretation. Separately, or together, the books are of definite 


value to music theory classes. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Warren Shelley, member 
Winning Drum Trio, Ist 
Division, Superior Rating, 
Region 3, 1940. Also Ist 
Division Winner Xylo- 
phone Solo Contest. 


“WORLD'S FINEST 
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Thomas Butler, third 
momber wieatee 
r, . rum Trio. so ist 
Bary Thenen er. coe Division Winner, 
Drum Trio. Also ist Drum Solo. 
Division Xylophone 

and Drum Solo Win- 

ner. 


These three young drummers weren't satisfied to 
be first division Drum Trio Winners, with a superior 
rating, this year. Each of them, then went out and won 
top honors individually. All are members of the fa- 
mous Elkhart (Ind.) High School Band under the 
direction of David Hughes. 

Our hats are off to them for their outstanding abil- 
ity and to their teacher, Harold Firestone. And we 
again salute each of them for their good judgment 
in selecting the kind of drum that helps make a good 
drummer a champion! All play the latest model Leedy. 


If you want your work to be at its best, if you want 
to make the crowds say: “Listen to that drummer, isn’t 
he swell’’—start playing a drum that will really help you. 
A Leedy will make your best efforts sound even better! 

There’s a shining new Leedy or a complete Leedy outfit 


waiting to help you in your climb to fame! See your Leedy 
dealer today, or write us telling what you would like to have. 


LEEDY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1223 LEEDY BLDG., ELKHART, INDIANA 





DRUMMERS’ INSTRUMENTS SINCE 1895” 
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The Seasow's Greetings 


During the past year we have # 
endeavored to anticipate your 
problems and answer them 
with publications for chorus, | 


band, orchestra and solos for 
all instruments. 


If with these publications we 
have succeeded in helping you 
raise the standards of music 
education in America, our ef- 
forts have been rewarded. 


YO SPUR Ce ore 


Cees ett 








It is this tradition that has es- 
tablished the prominence of 
Carl Fischer, Inc. in the Edu- 
cational field, and it is with 
this precept that we approach 
the New Year. 


















CARL FISCHER, INC. 
COOPER SQUARE, NEW YORK 
Boston Chicago Los Angeles 
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Your Band Is / Only As Good As 


The Music It Plays 


These modern arrangements of America's 
favorite songs are your assurance of 
champion performances ... Add new tone 
and brilliance to your group with these . 


Best Sellers / 





NEW ISSUES 
The Greatest Of All Patriotic Songs 


‘| HEAR AMERICA SINGING 
“FERRY-BOAT SERENADE 
“MAYBE “RIO RITA 


Arranged by Paul Yoder Price 75c¢ each 














AMERICA’S FINEST BAND MUSIC 


Arranged by PAUL YODER Arranged by ERIK W. G. LEIDZEN 





*Goofus *Yale Boola 
*Siboney *Over There 
* Josephine *Blaze Away 
*Tiger Rag *Cosmopolitan 
*China Boy *Down The Field 
Great Da *Second Connecticut March 
y *Franklin D. Roosevelt March 
‘ My Reverie 
Deep Purple 
*Runnin'’ Wild Arranged by GEORGE F. BRIEGEL 
*Schnitzelbank Anchors Aweigh 
Without A Song Navy Victory March 


Merry Widow Waltz 
The Woman In The Shoe 
When I Grow 

Too Old To Dream 
Marching Along Together 
Man On The Flying Trapeze 


*The Rangers’ Song, 
Over The Rainbow 
Drums In My Heart 
*I'm An Old Cowhand 
*Moonlight And Roses 
I Love You, California 
The Woodpecker Song 
*Darktown Strutters' Ball 


*When It's Springtime 
In The Rockies 


Arranged by LEROY WALKER 


Nobby Gobs 
*Song Of Love 

Wings Over America 
*Round The Marble Arch 
Arranged by WILLIAM SCHULZ 


*Ti-Pi-Tin 
*Alice Blue Gown 
*The Waltz You Saved For Me 


Arranged by CESARE SODERO 


Wings On High 
Eyes Of The Fleet 


Price 75¢ each “*Also published for symphonic band $1.25 each 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION . 152 W. 52nd St., New York 


Comprising the catalogs of Robbins Music Corporation Leo Feist, Inc. * Miller Music, Inc. 


Notes from the Field 
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Western Wisconsin Music Festiva). 
Two dates were set aside by the music 
educators in western Wisconsin for fes- 
tivals which took place at the State 
Teachers College, La Crosse. On No- 
vember 16 a band festival was held, and 
on December 7 a chorus and orchestra 
festival. Victor Olsen, Westby, was in 
general charge of the band festival, and 
Harold Ause, Onalaska, the choral and 
orchestra festival. A massed band con- 
cert was given on November 16 and was 
in charge of the following committee: 
Carroll Saffell, Richland Center; Beldon 
La Bansky, Sparta; M. G. Nelson, Ar- 
cadia; Mr. Olsen; Mr. Ause; Francis 
White, Taylor; Frank J. Italiano, Cash- 
ton; Walter D. Grimm, Holmen; and 
Eugene McDonell, West Salem. The 
choral concert on December 7 was super- 
vised by H. C. Amundson, La Crosse; 
and Sister M. Olivia, La Crosse, organ- 
ized the massed orchestra for December 
7. In addition to the concerts, several 
clinic sessions were held.—Thomas An- 
nett, Secretary. 


Texas. The University of Texas re- 
ports five additions to the staff of the 
Music Department, bringing the teach- 
ing faculty to a total of fifteen. New 
appointments, in addition to that of 
Archie N. Jones, announced in a previ- 
ous Journal, are: Peter Hansen, assist- 
ant professor of musicology, formerly 
associated with the University of North 
Carolina; Bernard Fitzgerald, assistant 
professor of music education, previously 
director of bands at the University of 
Idaho; Charlotte DuBois, assistant pro- 
fessor of music education, formerly 
supervisor of music in Caddo Parish, 
Shreveport, Louisiana; and Kent Kennan, 
formerly at Kent (Ohio) State College. 


Minnesota School of the Air, spon- 
sored by the University of Minnesota, 
includes band clinic presentations 
planned especially for school bands. 
These programs, presented in codépera- 
tion with the Minnesota Music Project 
of the Works Project Administration 
and Station WLB staff, may be heard on 
Wednesdays from 4:15 to 4:45 P. M. 
Music appreciation programs for junior 
and senior high schools are on the air 
from Station WLB on Thursday from 
11:00 to 11:30 A. M. Persons interested 
should address the General Extension 
Division of the University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, with request for the 
School of the Air bulletin. 


Central Missouri District Competition- 
Festivals will be held at Warrensburg, 
April 4-5; Raytown, April 7; and Rolla, 
April 11-12. These divisions are of 
equal rank and contestants will qualify 
for the state meet. Each festival will 
have a complete series of events. For 
further information address Paul R. 
Utt, Central Missouri State Teachers 
College, Warrensburg. 

Missouri. The state music festival to 
be held in connection with the Missouri 
Interscholastic Meet at the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, April 25-26, will be 
sponsored by the University of Missouri 


* in codperation with the Missouri Music 


Educators Association. Local chairman 
is Rogers Whitmore, 101 Lathrop Hall, 
University of Missouri. 

Nebraska. Music section of District 
Six of the Nebraska State Teachers As- 
sociation met in Alliance, October 23-25. 
E. E. Mohr, professor of school music at 
Greeley (Colo.) State Teachers College, 
was chairman of the discussion on 
“What Should the Secondary Schools 
Teach?” At the luncheon meeting the 
1940-41 officers were elected. These in- 
clude: President — Quinn  Lotspeich, 
Scotts Bluff; Secretary, Melvin Samek, 
Chappell.—Constance Cruickshank. 
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BRASS 


Only the finest quality 
light weight brass is used 
in building Elkhart French 
Horns. That's why the 
tone is resonant and of 
true French Horn char 
acter 


VALVES 


Valves are the finest ro 
tary gut string type as 
used on all artist model 
French Horns 


DIAMOND PLATES 


Diamond Plate construc 
tion at all points of strain 
assures a sturdily built 
instrument that will stand 
up under the hardest of 








ACOUSTICS 


Correct Acoustics give the 
Elkhart easy playing 
qualities and a tone that 
is uniform in all registers 











america 5 


Favorite 


MODERATELY 
PRICED 


FRENCH HORN 





Model No. 85-F 


ELHHART 


‘THE Elkhart French Horm has 

Ben an enviable reputation 
among school band men every- 
where for it is of true profession- 
al design and quality. In fact, 
many fine horn players have 
tried and pronounced the Elk- 
hart equal in tonal quality and 
ease of playing to models cost- 
ing considerably more. Check 
its fine construction, genuine 
French Horn Tone and other 
outstanding qualities for your- 
self. A trial will tell you why 
the Elkhart is America’s favorite 
popularly priced French Horn. 
See your Elkhart dealer for a 
free trial. Write direct for Free 
Trial information. 


Bandmasters: Do you have 
one of the famous 48 page 
Elkhart Books on “‘Funda- 
mentals of Training a Good 
Marching Band?” Write for 
your free copy on school 
letterhead. 


BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


Dept. 1201-A 
ELKHART, INDIANA 








Twelfth Annual University of Illinois 
Band Clinic will be held on the campus 
of the University of Illinois, Urbana, 
January 9-10, with headquarters at the 
Band Building. The clinic will feature 
the university bands under the direction 
of Austin A. Harding and members of 
the staff of the band department. A}] 
band directors and others interested are 
invited to attend. 


Laurence B. Ellert passed away on 
October 25 at Frederick, Maryland. Mr. 
Ellert was prominently associated with 
the music education field for a long 
period of years, and was known, re- 
spected and beloved by members of the 
profession from coast to coast. In 1919 
Mr. Ellert became a member of the sales 
department of G. Schirmer Company of 
New York. Later, in 1920, he served as 
general manager of the Willis Music 
Company in Cincinnati, and in 1923 was 
placed in charge of publications for the 
Boston and Willis Music Companies, 
specializing in educational music. At 
the time of his death, Mr. Ellert was 
vice-president of Boston and Willis Mu- 
sic Companies. 

Alabama. The state competition-festi- 
val sponsored by the Alabama High 
School Music Festival Association is 
scheduled to be held at the University 
of Alabama, University, the last week in 
April, with competitions for band, or- 
chestra and choral groups, instrumental 
and vocal ensembles. The festival fea- 
tures will include a concert by the all- 
state band, orchestra and chorus. 


Ohio Counties Organize. The music 
teachers of Adams County in Ohio will 
meet once a month to discuss their mu- 
sic problems. Officers of this group are: 
County Chairman—Ruth McManis, su- 
pervisor of music, West Union; Secre- 
tary—Lawrence Downing, instrumental 
teacher, Winchester. 

Likewise, the music educators of 
Washington County, Ohio, held a meet- 
ing late in September, at which time 
plans were perfected for a county or- 
ganization as well as a county festival. 
Officers elected are: President—Mrs. 
Richard Gibson; Secretary-Treasurer— 
Betty Jean Gephart. 


Oklahoma. The Oklahoma Band and 
Orchestra Association will sponsor an 
orchestra clinic at the University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, on February 7 and 
8. Official competition-festival selections 
will be played by the University Sym- 
phony, under the direction of Paul S. 
Carpenter, conductor. 

Reva Russell. Just as the JOURNAL 
goes to press, news is received of the 
recent death of this pioneer music edu- 
eator and staunch member of _ the 
M.E.N.C., who for many years has been 
supervisor of music in Aberdeen (S. 
Dak.) Public Schools. 

Region Three, N. S. B., 0. & V. Assn’s. 
The 1941 clinic and board of control 
meeting for Region Three will be held 
January 23-25, 1941, at Lane Technical 
High School, Chicago. All the music on 
the 1941 contest lists—band, chorus and 
orchestra — will be performed during 
these three days, with an equal amount 
of time devoted to each group. 

An interesting feature of this clinic 
will be a school for adjudicators, con- 
ducted by King Stacy, chairman of Re- 
gion Three. Three important viewpoints 
will be presented in open discussion— 
those of adjudicators, administrators 
and conductors. 

Dinner will be served at Lane Tech- 
nical High School at 6 P. M. on Friday 
evening, January 24. 

For. those wishing to stay over to Sat- 
urday night, tickets will be available 
gratis to the regular operetta perform- 
ance at Station WGN of the Mutual 
network. Those wishing to hear sym- 
phonic music can attend the regular 
performance of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra on its Saturday night Popular 
Concert Series.——Helen Howe, General 
Chairman, Region Three Clinic. 
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FEATURING THE BAND 


in combination with 


SINGERS—ACTORS AND CHORUS 


“SPIRIT OF THE U. S. A.” 


eA PATRIOTIC PAGEANT 


by 
JUSTIN RING and FRED HAGER 
THE TRUMPETS OF THE BAND) — _ THE FIFES AND THE DRUMS 


are featu red in specific scenes 


THE FULL BAND 
is actively participating practically during 
the entire play by performing several excellent 
Marches and a Patrol. 


THE MEMBERS OF THE BAND ALSO JOIN IN THE CHORUS 








Can be effectively performed with Full Band DuraTION — 30 to 40 Minutes Can be 
or Piano only, indoors or outdoors with a lengthened to one hour or more by adding 
cast of from 20 to 400 performers depending several optional scenes and dances as sug- 
entirely upon the facilities of the School. gested by the authors. 




















Each Copy Contains All of the Speaking Parts, Piano Accompaniments, Vocal Parts, Etc. 
Stage Guide and Full Directions to the Minutest Detail. 





To Fulfill Performance Requirements the Purchase of 
“Six Copies” of the play is required “If Performed with Piano Accompaniment” 
“Two Cortes” plus One each of the Band Arrgts. “If Performed with Band” 











PRICES 


The Play 60¢ per Copy 
The Band Arrangements: 


“SprrkIT OF THE U. S. A.” March—Full Band $ .75 Symph. Band $1.50 
“Rinc Liperty Bett” Char. March— “ “ 75 = ™ 1,50 
“WHISTLING JOHNNY” Patrol _-_ * 2.50 = 7 3.50 


PLEASE NOTE 


The Compositions for Band supplied with this Patriotic Pageant are separate publications, can be performed entirely 
independent of the play and can justly be considered valuable additions to any Band Music Library. 

Both Marches have excellent lyrics, are fine for street and field work. The Patrol is a whistling and singing novelty 
of great interest to the band as well as to any audience. 











A PUBLICATION OF BOOSEY-HAWKES-BELWIN INC., New York, N. Y. 
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For musical 
enjoyment 


For musical 
understanding 


Making. Friends. With Music. 
A popular new appreciation course which has been 
adopted as the Official Course of Study Books for 


Juniors by the National Federation of Music Clubs 


PRELUDE PROGRESS AT HOME AND ABROAD 
NEW HORIZONS 


These four books for students in the upper elementary, junior high, or senior high school 
years each offer much interesting and varied information on selected compositions, mod- 
ern and classic. The compositions are grouped together under such intriguing titles as 
“Parade Music East and West,” “Music and Fairy Tales,” “Folklike Tunes in Symphonic 
Setting,” “Tone Weaving Today and Yesterday.” Included are comments on composers, 
facts about the characteristics and structure of the music, comparisons, and questions. 
Themes and rhythmic patterns are quoted abundantly. Attractively illustrated with 
photographs. Each title, 60c, subject to discount. 


THE PILOT THE MENTOR 





These two Teachers’ Books offer background and musical information in addition to that 
given in the students’ books and suggestions for effective procedure. The Pilot, covering 
Prelude and Progress, $2.00; The Mentor, covering the other two books, $2.40. 


The music referred to is on records obtainable from the RCA Victor catalogue. 


In a pamphlet of more than 100 pages Miss Sarah Y. Cline 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music and the Univer- 

LET’S EXPLORE MUSIC ssity of Cincinnati offers a wealth of attractive activities 
intended to develop an appreciation of music in the ele- 
mentary grades. 30c, net price. 





Order from or direct inquiries to your nearest Ginn and Company office. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 





Boston New York Chicago London 
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School Music Archives 


eyoue NATIONAL CONFERENCE has a standing Commit- 

i tee on Archives, of which Frances Elliott Clark is 
chairman. At a recent meeting of executives of the 
Conference, Mrs. Clark submitted a report which de- 
serves the attention of Conference members and which 
is of great importance to the Conference itself. The 
report, which is printed below, is self-explanatory. 


[t has long been felt that the materials, charts, books, instru- 
ments and programs, courses of study used by our pioneers in 
the singing school, the convention leaders and in the beginnings of 
school music by Lowell Mason, his co-workers and his followers, 
were all rapidly disappearing, lost in the tide of years through 
lack of understanding of their value to future students of the 
history of music in education. 

Arrangements have now been made by your Committee with 
the Congressional Library at Washington to give us space in the 
Music Division thereof in their fireproof rooms with steel shelv- 
ing, cabinets, etc., for the safe preservation of these priceless 
relics now scattered and unorganized. 

Your Committee has found splendid response from many. We 
have already in hand a large Mason chart of 1856, a smaller one 
of 1838, and a complete ten years’ file of Mathews Journal of 
Vusic, 1891-1902. 

We have reached by letter and personal visits the descendants 
of many of the early teachers — Holt, N. Coe Stewart, Glover, 
Tinker, Greene, Loomis, Root, Cady. A son of Benjamin Jepson 
has supplied three of his father’s gift books. Birdie Alexander 
has offered a collection of material left by Anna Allen of Peoria 
—also a fine collection of her own. Grace Wilson has made 
available a collection left by Jessie Clark of Wichita. Edward 
Birge says he welcomes this arrangement as solving the problem 
of what to do with his enormous collection. Also made avail- 
able are an old book, The Christian Psalmist of 1845, with 
numerical notation, and a fine beginning of early textbooks and 
old singing school books. Kathryn Stone has contributed a short 
history of music of the Los Angeles schools and George Lindsay 
one of the Philadelphia public schools. We need such historical 
sketches from every city in the country — particularly those in 
which music education has been established for many years. 

We are seeking a complete file of P. C. Hayden’s School 
Music, especially volumes one to five, inclusive. Copies of the 
earlier issues (prior to 1905) seem hard to locate. 

If any member or friend of the Music Educators National 
Conference has knowledge of the existence of any material that 
should be gathered and preserved for posterity, the Committee 
would be grateful for assistance in making contact with the pos- 
sessors of the material. 


To avoid superfluous duplication, do not send the material now 
but supply lists and descriptions for classification. 

These precious items of memorabilia, which are significant in 
the history of school music and of the Music Educators National 
Conference may be lost forever unless they are rescued and 
placed in safekeeping. We ask your earnest codperation in this 
gigantic task. 

Frances Etriotr CLrarK, Chairman 
Committee on Archives. 


Among the thousands of JourNAL readers who will 
see this item, there are surely many who with small 
effort can either make available material for the archives 
or put the Committee in touch with persons who would 
be glad to donate items of value to the historical 
collection now being assembled for preservation in the 
Library of Congress. Anything that has to do with 
the history of music education or the organizations, in- 
stitutions or individuals who have contributed in any 
way to the development of the school music program, 
will be of interest to the Committee. I may remind the 
reader that for lack of such evidence as is contained in 
letters, programs, secretarial reports, etc., all material 
trace of an important institution may be lost, as has 
happened to the once flourishing Indiana State Music 
Teachers Association, of whose existence for half a cen- 
tury not an official trace exists today. 

A point which should be stressed is Chairman Clark’s 
statement that the Committee does not wish to receive 
the material at this time, except in cases where there is 
danger that it will be lost if not transferred to the pos- 
session of the Committee at once. Lists of available 
items with such descriptions as it may seem advisable 
to provide, are requested. Communications may be ad- 
dressed to the chairman, Frances Elliott Clark, Vernon 
House, 6445 Green Street, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Pa., or may be sent to the headquarters office in Chicago 
for forwarding. EDWARD B. BIRGE 


[M.E.N.C. Committee on Archives: Frances Elliott Clark (chairman), Edwin 
N. C. Barnes, Ada Bicking, Clarence C. Birchard, Edward B. Birge, Walter H. 
Butterfield, Franklin Dunham, Wiil Earhart, T. P. Giddings, C. A. Fullerton, 
Ethel Henson, Alice Inskeep, Mary E. Ireland, John Kendel, Helen Leavitt, 
A. & McAllister, Grace Pierce, Elizabeth Pratt, Grace V. Wilson, Grace P. 
Woodman. The Executive Committee has authorized enlargement of the Commit- 
tee by the addition of several members whose appointments are now pending.]} 


Inter-American Relations in the Field of Music 


ANY MUSIC EDUCATORS are rightfully taking account 

of their responsibilities and opportunities in connec- 
tion with the Inter-American Relations project launched 
by Secretary of State Cordell D. Hull in October, 1939. 
This is evidenced by the number of inquiries received 
in response to the report of the subcommittee on Inter- 
American Exchange in the Field of School Music, sum- 
marized in the September JourNnAL. Most of these in- 
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quiries are in regard to the source of Latin-American 
music suitable for performance in schools. The sub- 
committee, of which Will Earhart is chairman, expects 
to have a substantial fund of information available for 
all such inquirers as a result of work now in progress. 

The plan of the State Department, in setting up a 
Division of Cultural Relations to work in coOperation 
with the other American Republics, places at the service 
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of groups such as the music educators the facilities of 
our own government and also means for obtaining aid 
through the facilities afforded by other governments in 
the Western Hemisphere. The Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference in adopting the resolution proposed 
by the subcommittee on School Music recognized the 
challenge of the opportunity thus made available. The 
extent to which the responsibilities will be accepted and 
discharged will depend largely upon the thoughtful and 
active interest of the rank and file of music educators. 

It is suggested that the reader may refresh his mem- 
ory on this subject by referring to the report on pages 
78 and 80 of the September issue. 


Music Teachers National Association 


n DeceMBER 29 members of the Music Teachers 

National Association will assemble in Cleveland 
for the sixty-second annual meeting of this pioneer but 
always youthful organization. General details regarding 
the program were announced by President Warren D. 
Allen in the September issue of the JourNAL. Conven- 
ing in conjunction with the M.T.N.A. convention will 
be the annual meetings of the American Musicological 
Society, Otto Kinkeldey, president; and the National 
Association of Schools of Music, Howard Hanson, pres- 
ident; the latter organization opening its sessions on 
December 27. Phi Mu Alpha (Sinphonia) fraternity 
will also join the convention merger, with headquarters 
at Hotel Hollenden, December 28-29. 

More than fifty distinguished musicians and teachers, 
including representatives from Canada, England and 
France, will make contributions to the impressive list of 
forums, demonstrations, special sessions and recitals. 
Complimentary concerts will be provided by the Cleve- 
land Symphony Orchestra, Arthur Rodzinski, conduc- 
tor, and the Cleveland Philharmonic Orchestra, Karl 
Grossman, conductor. 

The Music Educators National Conference and the 
Music Teachers National Association, because of allied 
interests and a consequent “interlocking” of membership 
through the large number of music teachers who actively 
support both organizations, have long maintained a close 
and cooperative relationship. Therefore, members of 
the Conference, particularly those in the area of the 
convention city, are not only fortunate in the privilege 
afforded to take advantage of the rich and instructive 
program made available during the year-end holiday 
period, but will have opportunity to fraternize with their 
colleagues—many of whom schedule this as their mid- 
season convention for that very reason. 

Headquarters for the convention will be Hotel Statler. 
Local chairman is Russell V. Morgan, Board of Educa- 
tion, Cleveland; the secretary, Donald M. Swarthout, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence. 


National Music Council 


HE FORMATION of a council composed of national 
‘aaah in the field of music and other institu- 
tions with national scope and major interest in musical 
affairs has been discussed previously in these columns. 
That such a council is now in active operation is good 
news to all who are concerned with any phase of the 
musical developments in the United States. The National 
Music Council has been incorporated under the laws of 
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the state of New York, with the following officers: Presj- 
dent—Edwin Hughes; First Vice-President—Mrs. Vin- 
cent H. Ober; Second Vice-President—Davidson Tay- 
lor; Secretary—Franklin Dunham; Treasurer—Walter 
G. Douglas ; Archivist—Harold Spivacke. The Library 
of Congress was made the official depository for the 
archives of the Council. Sidney W. Wattenberg, of 
Wattenberg and Wattenberg, was appointed legal coun- 
sel for the organization. 

The purposes of the Council are set forth in a recently 
issued bulletin as follows: 


(1) To provide the member organizations with a forum for 
the free discussion of problems affecting the national musical 
life of this country. 


(2) To speak with one voice for music whenever an authori- 
tative expression of opinion is desirable. 

(3) To provide for the interchange of information between 
the various member organizations. 

(4) To encourage the codrdination of efforts of the member 
organizations, thereby avoiding duplication or conflict. 


(5) To organize exploratory surveys or fact-finding com- 
missions, whenever the Council shall deem them necessary, for 
the solution of important problems. 


(6) To encourage the development and appreciation of the 
art of music and to foster the highest ethical standards in the 
musical professions and industries. 

“The Council,” says President Hughes, “is a purely 
democratic organization. What it will accomplish in a 
national way for music—and the possibilities are large 
—depends on its member organizations. The individ- 
uals who attend its meetings are the presidents of mem- 
ber organizations or their representatives. Any surveys 
or reports it undertakes will be under the aegis of the 
entire Council. The officers of the Council and the 
members of its executive committee simply act as the 
machinery to keep the Council in operation. Whatever 
power it exerts, either over its members or over public 
musical opinion, will be the power of moral suasion. In 
addition to offering a forum for the discussion and 
clarification of differing opinions in national musical 
affairs, the Council plans to make constructive efforts 
for the advancement of music in America along various 
avenues. And it will lend the weight of its opinion in 
the aid of any approved movements working toward the 
growth and development of our national musical life.” 


Speaking of the Yearbook 


T= anticipated delivery of 1940 Yearbooks within a 
few weeks after this JouRNAL is issued, makes the 
following comment from a member of the M.E.N.C. 


particularly pertinent: 

It is an indication of a wholesome trend that so many teacher- 
training schools are taking advantage of the Music Epucators 
JourNnat club plan. This is as it should be, but the Yearbook is 
just as essential and perhaps more so in some respects. We 
require that each of our senior students, at least, have the Year- 
book. More than ever, it is now important that, through every 
medium possible—including attendance at Conferences, study of 
the Yearbook, and regular reading of the valuable text material 
and news matter provided by the Journat—our students should 
be thoroughly conditioned in their profession before they go out 
into the field. And, I may add, more than ever, it is vital that 
all teachers in service make full and constant use of the current 
volume. The fact that we have not had a Yearbook since 1938 
makes the new issue the more necessary and more valuable to 
every music educator. 

An announcement regarding the Yearbook appears 
on page 16 of this issue of the JourNaL. Further in- 
formation is contained in the notice printed on page 71. 
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All This. and Music, Too 


HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA 


Professor of Piano, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


spEAK for musical America, and especially for Amer- 
] ican music education. Through the years there have 
been swirls of educational movements, methods, ap- 
proaches—of arguments to integrate or not to integrate. 
All the while music itself has moved on, a background 
to American life, a part of it, and a hope for its future. 

I hope I may never be misunderstood or misquoted 
in what I am about to say. I have always, and shall 
always, I trust, continue to be conservative enough, and 
I wish that years, not hours, might be spent by all 
students of music in preparation for and participation 
in the singing and playing of the greatest classics of the 
Old World and of the past — Palestrina, Jannequin, 
Bach and his scholarly predecessors—and the works of 
others of the early classic, the classic and romantic com- 
posers. For no other study will give to us, as students 
and performers, so fluent a technique, so great a sense 
of form, so sure a taste for what is good, or a greater 
musical joy. Also, no musical or historical education is 
balanced or even to be considered, without a careful 
study concerning the music of the past. 

Having spent many years myself in such detailed 
study, and having set forth my continued belief in it, I 
wish now to suggest certain criticisms. 

I am an American and deeply proud of it. But I 
should not like to be that kind of an American who looks 
about and seizes anything (whether music or another 
art) simply because it is American. First, I should like 
to learn to discriminate and then to use my own best 
judgment—not someone else’s—to decide which Amer- 
ican art or music I shall employ. 

To do this, I must acquaint myself with all American 
art, whether of the past or the present. Therefore, I 
must not spend all of my school time, nor should I, as a 
teacher, ask my pupils to do so, in learning facts about 
other lands and their music. Why not find out about 
America? 

America has always been musical. There are those 
who may doubt this, thinking only of the many inter- 
pretations (opinions frequently passed on from one 
writer to another, without personal research) of those 
poor Pilgrims, those worthy men and women who have 
been held up for centuries now as symbols of early 
musical activity in this country. 

Just what is American music? How many arguments 
have been waged over this question! I know two musi- 
cians living in the East—men of international reputation 
—each of whom maintains an unalterable admiration 
for the other. Yet on their semiannual visits to each 
other, they are said to spend half the night arguing on 
the subject of what really constitutes American music. 
One of them believes that neither Indian nor Negro 
music is American folk music, for he, personally, is 
neither Indian nor Negro. The other artist thinks that 
both are folk music since they had their beginnings or 
being on this soil. So each airs his views and they then 
separate, neither having persuaded the other to his side 
of the argument, each more firmly convinced of his own 
correctness by the repetition of the argument. 
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What shall I, as student and teacher, know of music 
in America (if I wish to state it thus) ? 

No story of music in America could be told com- 
pletely without mention of that Te Deum —the first 
composed music ever performed in the New World, 
which was sung by the sailors from Columbus’ boats in 
1492 as they sank to their knees upon coming ashore 
on that lonely island in what we now call the West 
Indies—a devout thanksgiving for completion of their 
perilous voyage. 

How charmingly Longfellow has recorded the music 
of the Plymouth Pilgrims and the story of the hymnals 
they brought with them from Holland—even the shape 
of the notes used in them—in his story of the courtship 
of Miles Standish. How delicate a picture and how 
deftly drawn, as he describes Priscilla waiting for John 
Alden, sitting with the hymnal in her lap, singing the 
comforting songs of faith from her homeland. These 
past years the great wave of interest in Williamsburg, 
Virginia, and the patient delving into past history, rec- 
ords, pictures, and periodicals, both on this and the other 
side of the Atlantic, have brought into popular view 
much that has to do with the musical lives of these 
early planters. We read of the festivals of English 
life, of folk song, and of folk dancing done in the 
meadows between Williamsburg and nearby Jamestown, 
to celebrate the May; of the careful instrumental in- 
struction given children in many of the homes of 
Virginia by teachers imported from England; and of the 
building and equipment, in Williamsburg, of the first 
theater on the Atlantic seaboard to be given over to 
musical performances (Williamsburg having succeeded 
Jamestown, for reasons of civic health, as the seat of 
the English government in the New World). 

All this, too, in years contemporary with those move- 
ments in the early seventeenth century, in Italy, which 
we know as the “first opera,” the “first oratorio,” and 
the first community (not royal) opera house —this in 
Venice, in 1637. 

I have read many advertisements in the first news- 
papers published in New England, and pored over vil- 
lage histories of that time, and old diaries—all the finest 
sources of authentic contemporary history; and the 
fascinating information thus gleaned concerning music 
in America before the Revolution would fill several 
volumes. 

What a fund of important music history is to be 
found in the simple annals of early Pennsylvania settle- 
ments. The touching stories of religious zeal and the 
music which accompanied it; the account, which would 
be remarkable even had the events taken place today, of 
instrumental instruction and performance, in the Mora- 
vian settlement of Bethlehem, now famous for its Bach 
Choir. Here, one of the teachers was from the Old 
World village of Rohrau, the birthplace of the Haydn 
family; and frequently, before they were heard in 
European capitals, Haydn’s quartets were being prac- 
ticed from autograph manuscripts in a clearing in an 
American forest. 
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Mention should be made also of the contribution of 
Lowell Mason to America’s music and of the celebra- 
tions now in order of the beginnings of school music 
and music education, in New England. 

All this, and music, too, on the Atlantic frontier ! 

But should we be satisfied to find all of our Ameri- 
can music history in the East? 

As one whose grandparents came out of the East in 
a covered wagon, and as one brought up on stories of 
quiet courage and fortitude, of hardship in home and of 
travel, I find much to admire and consider in the music 
of the West. When I cross the Mississippi River on 
the train, as I so often do—once, recently, with an air- 
plane marking our pace between the shores—I see, in 
mind’s eye, a different view, a lonely landscape, bare 
trees on either side of the water. Across the river a 
covered wagon is being slowly drawn by two tired 
horses, its driver walking, two lines’ length away. The 
ice is beginning to go out, and walking beside the driver 
is a young woman, leading a child by either hand. The 
water on the ice is above their shoetops, and the children 
are crying as they go, the woman praying that the 
Almighty will take them safely over. Watchers stand 
silently on either bank, for there is grave danger. As 
the Iowa shore is reached the wagon breaks through, 
but kind hands pull the horses ashore and a great shout 
goes up from both sides. 

That woman was my little grandmother, and one of 
the children, my own mother, now passed on to the 
Other Shore. 

Music was a joy and a solace for their life on the 
prairie, and one of the nicest stories of those days tells 
of the coming home of my grandfather from a long trip 
overland to Dubuque, with an organ for “Ellie,” my 
mother, in the back of the lumber wagon. All the 
neighbors were there to meet him, and before they 
took time even to unload it, my mother, a little child, 
in a long hoop skirt, was helped into the wagon to “play 
them a tune.” Then the men all washed and went in 
to supper. 

One of the rare tales of music as a builder of morale 
in expeditions West, is that of Cruzatte, the one-eyed 
voyageur engaged in St. Louis by Lewis and Clark, 
apparently as a handy man with the famous expedition 
to the West Coast. But Cruzatte, according to the 
Journals, and other official records, was to be, and was, 
ready at all times during lonely evenings in camp, to 
bring out his fiddle and play or to lead the singing. 
Just so, in the famous marches over the Oregon Trail, 
in later years, music—either hymn, or square dance tune 
—played an important part in the life of the caravans. 

[ have a copy of a pioneer letter written in Oregon 
City on April 27, 1856, which tells of singing schools 
and musical performance in the West, almost before the 
forest had been touched: 

Oregon City April 27 1856 
Dear Friend Samuel: 

I take my pen in hand to write you a few lines. . . I 
must tell you something about our singing school which I have 
attended over a year we sung out of Florias Festival and on 
the Fourth of July we had a great time we had a nice dinner 
and sung the Festival at two o'clock p m_ the house was 
Crowded to hear it there were eighty singers the boys wore 
white pantaloons and black Coats the girls were dressed in 
white with a wreath of Flowers on their heads a month after- 
wards we went down to the city of Portland and had a Festival 
there we went down on the Steamer Jeanny Clarke they 


fired the Cannon as we landed we sung the Festival in the 
evening in the Methodist church the Queen wore a Crown of 
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the house was nicely deckorated with Flowers wwe 
Stayed there over night and came back the next morning to 
Oregon City a distance 14 miles and we had a great Concert 


Roses 


last winter our singing masters name is Mr Newell 


So, even in the first days of America in the North- 
west, there was singing, and the teaching of songs. The 
years have brought an improvement in the character of 
the songs taught to boys and girls. When we consider 
the exquisitely charming ones which the boys and girls 
now sing, appropriate as to length, words, and thought 
content, we are amused by the words of some of the 
songs popular in these early singing schools in Oregon 
City. The words of one of these were sung to me re- 
cently by a pioneer who tells me that he learned the 
tune “by hard syllable” when he was only seven: 


Raise the window up, O Martha, 
Sister Martha, you are kind, 

Come and stand alone beside me 
Ere I leave the world behind. 

Hold my hand, so cold and frozen, 
Once it was so soft and white, 

And the ring that falls down from it 
Clasped my finger round so tight. 
Little ring they thought so worthless, 
That they let me keep it there — 
Only a plain golden circlet 

With a lock of Douglas’ hair. 


This same pioneer told me rather gleefully of the 
“second favorites” of those days of doleful school 
songs. 

But of other music history in the West. Careful study 
of the authentic history of our Southwest brings to 
light facts concerning musical beginnings there. The 
first music teacher who worked within the present con- 
fines of the United States was, no doubt, the Mexican, 
Cristobal de Quinones, who entered New Mexico as a 
member of Onantes’ colony, between 1598 and 1604. 
It is said that before his death in 1609 he had learned 
the language of the Indians, had erected a church and 
installed an organ in it, and had taught many of the 
natives to sing and to read music. 

Years before this, according to indisputable record, 
royal orders from the court of Spain had sent trained 
musicians with the troops—this aside from the missions 
—to teach the Indians of the Southwest to play reed 
and stringed instruments. These authorities also sent 
out (in 1540 and again in 1573) singers and players of 
reed instruments. I quote: “because with music they 
[the soldiers] will be able to attract the Indians more 
quickly.” And “for pacifying and influencing Indians 
to the north [now New Mexico] not inclined to accept 
Spanish rule peacefully.” 

There is a story in those old Spanish records, of 
Navajo Indians who brought in a few antelope skins to 
trade “for certain ornaments, trumpets, and an organ”; 
and of the transportation from Mexico City by means 
of carreta, “a good six months’ trip to the North,” of 
an organ. This was a full century before 1713, when 
Boston claims to have had its first organ. So, when, in 
1607, Jamestown was being founded, and thirteen years 
before the Pilgrims landed on the Massachusetts coast, 
New Mexico could not only boast of a music teacher 
but it had, also, an organ. 

Of infinite interest to the teacher who would form 
into a unit of study the story of early California—and 
to my mind, the heart of the unit— are the facts of 
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Our Herttage—and Our Responsibility 


RUSSELL CARTER 
State Supervisor of Music, New York 


~~ 


im July marked the twentieth anniversary of my ap- 
.“ pointment to the regular staff of the New York State 
lucation Department, although I had rendered inter- 
nittent service to the department for some five years 
previously. Since that time, with the exception of ten 
mionths when I re-engaged in teaching, I have been 
continuously in the service of the state. Houghton 
College gave gracious recognition to these years by 
conferring an honorary degree upon me at the com- 
mencement in June. Aside from that, I have thought 
little about the anniversary itself, but I have thought 
much about those to whom we, in the profession, looked 
for inspiration and guidance twenty years ago and 
longer: Julia Etta Crane with her prophetic thought of 
teacher training; Hollis Dann, a truly great adminis- 
trator and, as many of you can testify from personal 
experience, a truly great choral conductor; Arthur J. 
Abbott of Buffalo, with his genial, fatherly interest in 
those who were younger, to whose cordial helpfulness 
| am glad to acknowledge a debt; Ralph L. Baldwin of 
Hartford, with the rare ability of being, to a superla- 
tive degree and all at once, analytical, constructive and 
inspiring ; George Oscar Bowen, then one of the younger 
leaders who had just left Yonkers to fare westward— 
an able teacher and a good friend; Thaddeus P. Gid- 
dings, then (as now) able to deflate any pedagogical 
balloon which was filled with the wrong kind of gas, 
but always able to supply one with the right kind for a 
re-inflation. Miss Crane and Dr. Dann have left us; 
Mr. Abbott and Mr. Baldwin are enjoying a well-earned 
leisure from the more active responsibilities; Mr. 
Bowen and Mr. Giddings are still at work guiding the 
musical destinies of their own communities and exert- 
ing an influence which is nationwide. The reminiscent 
mood into which these names brought me led me to 
some inquiries regarding the details of their work. 

In the Proceedings of the New York State Teachers 
Association for 1910, I found that a section devoted to 
the interests of music teachers was formed at that year’s 
meeting. The principal address was given by Dr. Dann 
upon the subject “The Responsibility of the Normal 
School in the Musical Equipment of Its Graduates.” As 
[ re-read it recently, with all of its vigor and pertinency, 
[ felt that it might well have been written thirty days 
ago, rather than thirty years. It will bear re-reading 
many, many times. 

In response to a letter from me, Mr. Bowen stated 
that while he was director of music in Stamford, Con- 
necticut, from 1902 to 1906, his high school chorus gave 
Haydn’s oratorio The Creation, Gade’s The Cru- 
saders and Coleridge-Taylor’s Hiawatha with piano 
and organ accompaniment. During his time in Yonkers, 
in the ten years following, the same works and others 
were presented by the high school chorus, with orches- 
tral accompaniment. 


[This article is taken from the manuscript of Dr. Carter’s annual ad- 
dress (1940) to the music sections of the New York State Teachers 
Association, ] 
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Mr. Baldwin stated that he gave a performance of 
The Creation with a high school chorus in Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts, in 1903. He adds, generously, that 
he believes that Mr. Jepson antedated that with the per- 
formance of an oratorio by a high school chorus in 
New Haven, and that Henry Hadley’s father gave a 
similar performance in Somerville, Massachusetts, also 
in 1903. Beginning in 1906, Mr. Baldwin directed the 
performance of the high school chorus in such works 
as Cowen’s The Rose Maiden, Mendelssohn’s Elijah, 
Sullivan’s The Golden Legend, and others of like diffi- 
culty. At the meeting of the Eastern Conference in 
Hartford in 1919, the high school chorus performed the 
Coleridge-Taylor Hiawatha music with the accompani- 
ment of a professional orchestra, of which our own 
Dr. Victor Rebmann was the youthful concertmaster. 
From 1921 onward, the accompaniment was supplied by 
the high school orchestra. 

In endeavoring to obtain some definite information 
regarding the early work of Dr. Dann in the Ithaca high 
school, I sought the advice of Laura Bryant. Through 
her I opened correspondence with Kate Wool of Slater- 
ville Springs, Tompkins County, who sang in Dr. Dann’s 
first high school chorus in Ithaca in 1887. In response 
to my inquiries Miss Wool wrote: 

I am enclosing the information I secured in the Board of Edu- 
cation office, Ithaca, regarding Mr. Dann’s work in the public 
schools. 

This is the first mention: 

1889: “Professor Dann has made the Commercial Course in 
the high school a success from its introduction two years ago. 
He also renders very valuable service to the school by his in- 
struction in vocal music.” 

These were the selections sung by the chorus at high school 
commencement: (1) Three-part song—Row Us, Row Us Swift, 
Campana. Trio—Rest Thee on This Mossy Pillow, Female 
Chorus, Smart. Vocal March—Hark! They Come, Chorus, 
Veazie. 

[Note: The superintendent of schools in Ithaca wished to 
have a music teacher in his high school but doubted—probably 
with good reason—that the Board of Education would allow 
such an extravagance. Dr. Dann was engaged, therefore, as a 
commercial teacher. He was a skilled penman in a day when 
good penmanship was more highly prized than now. The super- 
intendent knew of his abilities in both fields, penmanship and 
music, and engaged him for the first named, so that he could 
work mainly at the second. It was quite as necessary to use 
diplomacy in 1887 as it is in 1940—R. C.] 

1894: High School Commencement, “The music was espe- 
cially fine, a chorus of 120 voices responding to the director, 
Prof. Dann, with splendid precision and beauty of song.” [sic]. 
The program: Bridal Chorus from The Rose Maiden, Cowen. 
Chorus—And the Glory of the Lord from Messiah, Handel. 
Chorus—To Thee, O Country, Eichberg. (Mr. Dann particu- 
larly liked the last number. I have sung it hundreds of times in 
his choirs —K. L. W.) 

1895: Chorus—Gloria from The Twelfth Mass, Mozart. Ladies’ 
Chorus—Rest Thee on This Mossy Pillow. Chorus—The Cur- 
novale, Rossini. Part song—Peasant Wedding March, Séder- 
man. 

1901: “The second part of the program consisted of a can- 
tata rendered by the high school chorus, assisted by an orchestra 
of fifteen pieces. The selection rendered was The Wreck of 
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the Hesperus — poem by Longfellow, music by Anderton. 
Music critics spoke very highly of the artistic manner in which 
the chorus rendered this difficult music and great credit is due 
Professor Dann, through whose efforts this part of the program 
was made possible.” 

1903: I found a report written by Mr. Dann for the Board 
of Education Manual in August, 1903. It is concise and brief, 
and it seems to me to contain theories and methods of pro- 
cedure that he always used. Following is the closing paragraph: 

“The entire school studied during the spring the cantata, 
King Harold by F. Cunningham Woods, which was given at 
commencement with chorus, soloists, and orchestra. I believe 
the study of these complete works is most beneficial to both the 
school and its patrons.” 

Then I found a bound volume of commencement programs. 
These are the musical numbers.: 

1898: Soldiers’ Chorus—Faust-Gounod. Lullaby—Erminie- 
Jakobowski. Chorus—Blow Soft Winds—Vincent. 

1898: Gipsy Life—Schumann. Jnfammatus from Stabat Mater 
—Rossini. 

1899: Part song—Indian Maid—Hutton. O, My Love’s Like 
the Red, Red Rose—Garrett. Part song—Sweet and Low— 
Barnby. Chorus—The Heavens Are Telling from The Creation. 

1900: Sands of Dee—Macfarren. The Holy City, List the 
Cherubic Host and I Heard the Voice of Harpers. Row Us, 
Swift—Girls’ Chorus. The Crusaders—Pinsuti. 

1901: Spring Song—Weil—Girls’ Glee Club. A Capital Ship 
—Boys’ Glee Club. The Wreck of the Hesperus. 

1902: Simple Simon—Macy—Glee Club. On Shore and Sea— 
Sullivan. 

1903: King Harold. 

1904: Hero and Leander—Lloyd. 


This excursion into musical history has a double pur- 
pose. First, I wish to honor the labors of those whose 
names I have mentioned and of dozens of others who, 
though not named, have a place in the memories of those 





of us who have been long in the service. Second (and | 
am not sure but that it should be first), I do wish those 
of you who are younger to realize that school music did 
not begin with you. Granted that music teachings were 
less numerous in the past than now; granted that fewer 
pupils were engaged in musical activities and that fewer 
were subjected to musical influences than now; granted 
that the music teachers were often merely tolerated; 
granted that the teachers had never had the opportunity 
of bathing in the effulgence of the light of progressive 
education; granted that a “music room” in a school 
building did not exist ; granted that the mere mention of 
a rehearsal of a musical organization during school hours 
would have thrown a superintendent into a spasm; 
granted all these things, with all their implied lack of 
modern facilities and enlightenments, and then ask these 
questions: How many of our high schools could, this 
year, undertake a performance of The Messiah by the 
chorus, with an accompaniment by the high school or- 
chestra? In how many high schools would it be pos- 
sible (as it was in Ithaca in 1903) for the entire school 
to study the cantata King Harold and then to present 
it, with orchestra, at the commencement exercises? 
After we have made all the allowances for differences 
in administrative conditions, in the spirit of the times, 
and in the general level of high school pupils, we must 
admit that we still should doff our hats to these musical 
heroes of an earlier day and confess with all humility 
of spirit that we have much to learn from them. 

Twenty years from now someone may be standing in 
my place speaking reminiscently of you and you and 
you and of your work. What will he say? 


The Biennial Yearbook 


T= THIRTIETH VOLUME issued by the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, soon to come off the press, is considered 
the most interesting and valuable book in the series. It presents 
between its covers a symposium representing opinions, expe- 
riences and studies of the music education profession as well as 
general educators and laymen in all parts of the country—drawn 
from various sources, including the meetings of the National and 
Sectional Conferences during the past biennium. The 133 articles 
and reports which comprise the major portion of the volume 
were selected from more than 300 manuscripts. In addition to 
this general text material, the volume includes an index of all 
the M.E.N.C. Yearbooks from 1925 through 1938. This index, 
compiled by Marguerite V. Hood, a member of the Editorial 
Board, adds immeasurably to the practical value of the book, 
which is distinctive for the merit of its contents as a whole. 

The title pages of the sections summarize the contents as 
follows: 

Section J 
MUSIC IN EDUCATION AND IN LIFE 


Various Phases and Viewpoints; Music and the Arts; Education 
Through Music; Music in the General Education Program; Objec- 
tives in Music Education ; Integrated Humanities; Integration in the 
Arts; Determining Factors in Musical Progress: American Music; 
Early Influences on Modern Music Education; Youth and Today’s 
Music; Modern Youth and His Musical Environment; Film Music 
and School Music. (16 articles) 


Section JI 
SPECIAL PHASES AND APPLICATIONS 
Research; Theory; Experimental Projects; Music for Exceptional 
and Handicapped Children; Radio Projects; Preparatory Instru- 
ments. (11 articles and reports) 


Section JII 
CURRENT TRENDS IN MUSIC EDUCATION 

Curriculum Problems and Trends; Outline of “A Program for 
Music Education’’—Report of the Music Education Research Coun- 
cil; Administration; What’s Ahead in Music Education—M.BE.N.C. 
Seminar Symposium; Courses of Study and Schedules; Current 
Practices and Needs in the South; Creative Music; Appreciation ; 
Guidance; State Programs of Music Education; Music in Rural 
Schools. (26 articles and reports) 


Section IV 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


Elementary School, Junior High School, Senior High School, 
College. Report of a Survey by the M.E.N.C. Committee on Instru- 
mental Music in the Elementary Schools; Violin Class Teaching; 
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Chamber Music; Homogeneous Group Instruction; College Bands 
and Orchestras; The Care of Band Instruments; Microphone Tech- 
nique for Instrumental Groups. (22 articles and reports) 


Section V 
PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 
Purpose of Piano Classes in the Schools; Various Aspects of 
Piano Class Teaching; Keyboard Harmony; Creative Work ; Report 
of a Survey of the Status of Piano Classes in Certain Cities. (10 
articles and reports) 
Section VI 


VOCAL MUSIC 
Elementary, Junior and Senior High School, Adult. Music Edu- 
eation Through Choral Experience; Unusual Program Building; 
Choral Fads; Special Choral Techniques; Rehearsal Routine of the 
A Cappella Choir; Class Voice Instruction; Research in the Field 
of Voice Training; Monotones; Vocal Music in the Junior High 
School: Tone Work in Elementary Grades; Vocal Music in the 

Churches; Gregorian Chant. (18 articles) 


Section VII 
MUSIC IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

The Status of Music Education in the Junior Colleges (M.E.N.C. 
Committee Report); Terminal Courses in Junior Colleges; Democ- 
ratizing the Arts; Music in Texas Junior Colleges; Music and the 
University Curriculum; Coérdination Between High School and 
College; Musicology in College and University Curricula; College 
Attitude on Entrance Credit for Music. (9 articles) 


Section VIII 
TEACHER TRAINING 

Various Aspects and Trends; Correlation of Methods Courses; 
Professional Training in a Conservatory; Needs and Practices from 
the Standpoint of tle Prospective Teacher; Student Selection; 
Teacher Training in Catholic Institutions; Graduate Study in Music 
Education ; Status of Music Requirements in the South. (12 articles) 

Section JX 

ORGANIZATION MISCELLANY 


The Revised Constitution; Resolutions; Music Education on the 
March (Facts about the Music Educators National Conference) ; State 
Music Educators Associations; The Music Education Exhibitors As- 
sociation ; National School Music Competition-Festivals. (8 articles) 


Section X 
Index of Yearbooks of the Music Educators National Conference, 


1925-1938. 
Section XI 
ORGANIZATION REPORTS AND RECORDS 


Business Meetings; Treasurers’ Reports; Necrology; Roster of 
Life “Members ; Calendar of Meetings; Directory of Organization 
Units and Officers; Index. 
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Band Pageantry 


MARK H. HINDSLEY 


HE MODERN BAND is a highly versatile organization. 

Not long ago it was the general conception that a 
band was a musical organization of a lower caste, made 
up largely of brass and percussion instruments, capable 
of making music of a boisterous type for boisterous and 
gala outdoor occasions, and leading military and civic 
parades. The stereotyped march form was its signa- 
ture, and representative of all music classed as “band 
music.” When it attempted performances of music out- 
side of this class, it was considered a transgressor. The 
famous organizations of men like Sousa and Gilmore 
did much to dispel this impression and to prove the 
possibilities of the band as a concert organization com- 
parable to the symphony orchestra, but the public in 
general has been reluctant to accept it as such. I re- 
member a newspaper write-up of a band concert of only 
a dozen or so years ago, which stated that the program 
was made up of classical, jazz, and band music. That 
in itself was a recognition of the band’s versatility, but 
with the insistence that only “band music” was band 
music. 

Those of us who have lived with bands all our lives 
know what progress has been made in the refinement 
of the band, in the elevation of its musical standards 
and in the popular conception of it. We know of the 
bands in the professional, university, and public school 
fields which have kept the standard continually rising 
and which have been responsible for the growth in in- 
terest, enjoyment and in participation in bands. Most 
people have always liked to hear bands play, at least in 
certain settings and on certain occasions; but now they 
are becoming accustomed to hearing bands on occasions 
and in settings of greater variety, and are beginning to 
recognize a change in their impressions of the band from 
“We like band music” to “We like to hear bands play 
music.” 

The versatility of the band in the direction of playing 
a better class of music has not in any sense reduced its 
effectiveness for the occasions where bands traditionally 
have furnished the music and the pageantry. In fact, 
the variety of music played, the development of instru- 
mentation, and the vast technical and artistic improve- 
ment of bands have made them far more effective for 
pageantry than ever before. Professional bands have 
confined themselves almost exclusively to concert per- 
formances, but the school bands, with their unlimited 
youthful vigor, have taken the lead in creating out-of- 
door musical and marching spectacles that have inspired 
throngs throughout the country. 

Until a few years ago, it seems that the development 
of the concert band and the marching band proceeded 
separately and parallel to each other. Some bands gave 
practically all their attention to the creation of music 
of the new order, with little consideration of marching, 
while others remained in the same old rut as far as 
music was concerned, and specialized in marching 
maneuvers. As a result, we had one group of bands 
attempting to raise the standard of band music and 
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another group hanging on to the old musical standard, 
while emphasizing and bringing to a high degree of 
perfection the military features of the band in marching 
and formations. This latter group had a wide popular 
appeal because of the sensational nature of its per- 
formances, but served to counteract to a large extent the 
work of the concert organizations in making the public 
conscious of the higher level of the band as a musical 
unit. As time went on, however, each faction began to 
see the value of the other; the concert-minded organi- 
zations began to think more of their marching and their 
performances on parade, and the marching-minded or- 
ganizations became conscious of their musical deficien- 
cies and made efforts to remedy them. While develop- 
ing their marching, the concert groups carried into their 
parade performances a higher grade of music and musi- 
cal performance to which they were accustomed. In 
bettering the music for their parade programs, the 
marching groups became more aware of music for its 
own sake, and tended to work more indoors on a finer 
type of music. In this manner the differences between 
bands have begun to level off and a better balance be- 
tween their concert and parade activities is gradually 
being attained. 

The tendency today, then, is both toward better music 
and better playing and toward better marching per- 
formances. This tendency is one which makes the most 
of the extreme versatility of the band, and is most de- 
sirable. There perhaps are still bands which may be 
considered prudish in making a display of their newly 
found cultural standing by looking down upon all 
parade work as beneath their dignity. Others are con- 
tent to remain on the lower level as far as music is 
concerned and to devote themselves to the exploitation 
of the sensational, without regard to deep and lasting 
value or significance. The majority, however, welcome 
the opportunity to develop all the possibilities of the 
modern band, bringing to the public the finest of music 
on the concert stage and the finest of musical pageantry 
on the field or street. It is this versatility which lends 
the band so admirably to the youth of the nation, adapt- 
ing itself to the pulse of the people, pointing up local, 
state, and national spirit, and all the while providing 
diversified training in the most important of the fine 
arts and in that additional art of working together which 
is citizenship. 

While I have pointed out the desirability of maintain- 
ing a proper balance between the band’s playing and 
marching, I have not discussed their relative impor- 
tance. From the musical, cultural standpoint the con- 
cert band of course is all-important, both to band mem- 
bers and their audiences; and while the parade band is 
able to make some contribution, it is of little direct con- 
sequence in comparison. From the entertainment stand- 
point, and from the standpoint of contributing to school 
and community affairs, the parade band undoubtedly 
has the greater appeal to the large mass of people, and 
because of this appeal, popularizes itself to the extent 
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that its more serious music receives greater attention. 
From the educational standpoint, both the concert band 
and the parade band are of extreme importance, and 
both are necessary for a balanced program of band 
training and activities. A statement of policy in regard 
to the relationship between playing and marching in the 
school band program should be in order. 

For some years I have been an exponent of the 
marching band, and have been on the offensive in its 
development. My offense has not been without reserva- 
tion, however. All the time I have also been somewhat 
on the defense, trying to shield the marching band from 
overemphasis. In other words, I have attempted to 
follow a conservative course in regard to the place of 
marching in the general band program. Here is the 
relationship I believe should exist between playing and 
marching. 

Every school band should be able to march. A band 
is not a whole band unless it can march as well as play. 
[t should march well enough to do itself credit, and to 
fill its place with honor in school and community func- 
tions which require or invite its presence. It should 
march well enough to implant in its members all the 
educational, disciplinary, and character-building attri- 
butes of marching. It should march better than “well” 

-it should march superbly, sensationally, if possible, 
but— , 

The primary purpose of a band is to play. The play- 
ing program must be kept uppermost. A band should 
never march better on the field than it plays on the 
stage. If it does, marching is being overemphasized. 
Part of the time that has been spent on marching should 
have been spent on playing. It disturbs my sense of 
values greatly for a band to look like a million dollars 
on the field and sound like thirty cents on the stage. 
It likewise disturbs my sense of values for a band to 
sound like a million dollars on the stage and look like 
thirty cents on the field. Playing and marching are 
“band children” that ought to be brought up together, 
but with playing always setting the pace. If this prin- 
ciple is kept in mind, then marching will assume its 
proper place in the band program. 

Those bands that march better than they play may 
make a great impression on a musically uneducated pub- 
lic, but in most cases these bands would make almost 
the same impression if they were to cease playing alto- 
gether, except for the drums. What they must realize 
is that it is the combination of good playing and good 
marching that makes for the highest effectiveness in a 
parade program, and makes a band a real band. The 
parade must appeal both to the artistic eye and the ar- 
tistic ear. Not only should the marching band play well 
but it should also play the highest quality of music 
which is appropriate to the occasion. To be sure, the 
band must play marches while marching, but they should 
be marches of musical merit, played artistically rather 
than mechanically or for the sake of volume and rhythm 
alone. Ina program parade for a football game there may 
be a greater variety of music. Rhythm must of course 
predominate, to provide the spirit that the occasion de- 
mands ; but the well-trained playing band can inject into 
its programs short excerpts of semiclassic and popular 
numbers, play them with symphonic effects, and enhance 
greatly the effectiveness of the parade performance. 
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Yes, popular music may be entirely appropriate in a 
parade program, providing it is good popular music and 
is played in a worth-while manner—a manner befitting 
the character of the band. 

I have been encouraged and even urged to express my 
opinions on some of the practices that are becoming 
prevalent in marching band programs. These opinions 
are largely only a matter of taste, and of course where 
taste is concerned there cannot be agreement. I offer 
them only as opinions, and they are not to be consid- 
ered derogatory in any way to any particular band or 
any particular director. No doubt in many of them | 
shall find myself in a very small minority, but neverthe- 
less I shall with a small amount of fear and trembling 
embark on them. My motto is to “live and let live”: 
yet I am concerned with the standard of school bands 
all over the country, and I am anxious that they do not 
stray too far from the “straight and narrow” path which 
leads to excellence and permanence. I am anxious that 
they represent at all times the highest ideals of musical 
and citizenship education. While they must have popu- 
lar appeal, I prefer that they acquire it through genuine 
worth rather than through cheap entertainment. While 
we cannot expect the band to display the impression of 
a Toscanini on the football field, we should expect it to 
represent at least a Paul Whiteman or a Fred Waring 
rather than a Benny Goodman or a Sally Rand. And 
further, it seems to me that a band on the field should 
be the main attraction, rather than act as ballyhoo for 
side shows, The side shows themselves may have their 
place, so long as they do not assume the status of the 
center ring attraction and place the band in a subservient 
position. 

This is a more or less tactless way of saying that per- 
sonally I do not care for our school bands to specialize 
in jazz, sex appeal, and gymnastics. Further than that, 
I think they are detrimental to our standing. These 
statements may need some qualification. It is specializa- 
tion in these types of entertainment—an overemphasis 
of them—that is dangerous. All of them may have their 
place, if not overdone. I have already sanctioned the 
use of popular music in our parade programs, and I 
may even say that it is not out of place in our lighter 
concert programs. It should be good popular music, 
however, and there should be a definite reason for in- 
cluding it in the program. Even a little jazz may be 
appropriate at times, if it fits a spot, and is clever. If 
bands were too high-brow, they would not be versatile 
and popular. But when a band becomes primarily a 
jazz band and is identified with that type of perform- 
ance, it ceases to belong to educational institutions and 
ceases to merit the respect and support of American 
civilization. The music played on the football field 
should be typical, on its particular level, of the music 
prepared for performance in concert. It should be the 
best music the band is capable of playing, with due re- 
gard to variety, entertainment, and the nature of the 
occasion. 

My condemnation of sex appeal as a feature of band 
parades may speak for itself, although it is not specifi- 
cally aimed at girl drum majors. There is no reason 
why a girl should not be drum major of a band contain- 
ing both boys and girls if she qualifies as a drum major. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY-TWO 
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“Elmer Jr Music 


FLOYD T. HART 
Director of Music, West Chester (Pa.) Public Schools 


Jr SEEMS almost a commonplace to state that we are 
~ living in one of the most critical times in the history 
‘man. Even if we have become so hardened to tragic 
vents in our newspapers that we miss their significance 
ind think of them only as a bad dream which will soon 
iss, we can scarcely ignore the warnings of thoughtful 
vriters who tell us differently. They tell us that we 
ire witnessing a social revolution brought about by 
scientific developments which have changed our entire 
yutlook on the universe. Let me cite two examples of 
those warnings: In a collection of Living Philosophies 
published by Simon and Schuster, one of the contribu- 
tors is W. H. Auden, English author, who says: “We 
have the misfortune or the good luck to be living in one 
of the great critical historical periods, when the whole 
structure of our society and its cultural and metaphysical 
values are undergoing a radical change. It has happened 
before, when the Roman Empire collapsed and at the 
Reformation, and it may happen again in the future.” 
To show that this sentiment is not limited to gloomy 
philosophers let me quote again, this time from a best 
seller of last year, Wind, Sand, and Stars. The author 
says in one passage :* 

“. . It was only yesterday that we began to pitch 
our camp in this country of laboratories and power 
stations, that we took possession of this new, this still 
unfinished, house we live in. Everything around us is 
new and different—our concerns, our working habits, 
our relations with one another. 

“Our very psychology has been shaken to its founda- 
tions, to its most secret recesses. Our notions of sepa- 
ration, absence, distance, return, are reflections of a 
new set of realities, though the words themselves remain 
unchanged. To grasp the meaning of the words of to- 
day we use a language created to express the world of 
yesterday. The life of the past seems to us nearer our 
true natures, but only for the reason that it is nearer 
our language. 

“Every step on the road of progress takes us farther 
from habits which, as the life of man goes, we had 
only recently begun to acquire. We are in truth emi- 
grants who have not yet founded our homeland. ¥ 

There are some music educators who still believe 
that we, because we deal with this great art of music, 
are in some mystical way immune from the forces with 
which mankind is struggling; that we, by remaining 
faithful to the great art of our forefathers, may ignore 
those forces. They overlook the fact that this scientific 
development which has created such havoc with our 
habits in other lines has done the same thing with our 
relations to music. Twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
the music experiences of boys and girls were limited to 
the contacts given them by the home, church, and school. 
Those experiences were terribly limited, but they could, 


{An address presented at the October 18 meeting of the Eastern section 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Association in Reading.] 


* Pp. 70-71. 
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nevertheless, be controlled. Our dream was to expand 
these controlled experiences so that they would touch 
all boys and girls. 

Before we ever had the opportunity to see whether we 
could have handled such an expansion or not, science 
took it out of our hands. Today, the air is filled with 
music. In practically every home and automobile as 
well, receiving sets are tuned in to this music. In a 
democratic country boys and girls pick what they choose 
in spite of what we think of their choice. For their 
outside entertainment they go to the movies, where again 
they hear music which the music educators are powerless 
to censor. This has created a situation where, in senior 
high schools at any rate, a small percentage get music 
education from us and the remainder get it from out- 
side sources. 

The schools have done a splendid job in furnishing 
counter attractions. We can point with pride to the 
progress which our orchestras, bands and choral organ- 
izations have made in the past ten years. They not only 
furnish a splendid opportunity for the development of 
boys and girls with specific talent, but they are a tonic 
influence in the life of the school and community. 

However, we must face the figures. In the average 
high school, less than twenty per cent of the students 
participate in these activities. The remaining eighty 
per cent do not have the ability or, in some cases, the 
desire to do so. 

To ignore this situation is to follow a policy which 
in the first place will be detrimental to the best interests 
of thousands of boys and girls, and in the second place 
disastrous to us as music educators. How the results 
of that policy will backfire on us professionally, was 
well pointed out by Ennis Davis in his article “Where’s 
Elmer?” published in the September issue of the 
JourNaAL. He reminds us that when the pinch of taxa- 
tion strikes again, the majority of the people who pay 
the taxes may not have pupils in our bands, orchestras, 
and a cappella choirs. These taxpayers will not think 
of the benefits of the school organizations, but will re- 
member only that their boys and girls got no music in 
high school. 

Mr. Davis says that there are communities where 
“the music education program is an essential part of 
the life-stream. Should anyone try to upset this work 
there would be a yowl which could be heard many miles 
beyond the city limits. Why? Because someone has 
made music a virile force not only in the lives of a few 
fiddle players, horn tooters, and choir singers, but in 
the lives of thousands of American people who use 
music to the best of their capacities—capacities which 
are truly aesthetic, or more frankly, emotional, or recre- 
ational, or just plain ‘good-time.’ ” 

Some of you will want to know where these com- 
munities are located. I shall certainly inquire and if 
one of them is within reach, I shall go in all humility 

CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY 
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Music n Elementary School Assembly 


PASCHAL MONK 
School of Music, University of lowa, Iowa City 


PPORTUNITY KNOCKS but once may be a truism in certain 

lines of endeavor. However, in the elementary school a 
more nearly correct statement as far as the music teacher is 
concerned would be: “Opportunity knocks at each assembly pe- 
riod.” If one were able to attend an elementary school assembly 
program such as the one to be described, he would realize just 
what is meant by the term opportunity as here used. 

In this particular assembly program a group of second graders 
who had made a bus trip to Kansas City had arranged to re- 
port a number of experiences of the day. Each member of the 
class had selected for description the part of the trip which 
interested him most. One pupil told about the bus which took 
the children to the airport; another described the inside of a 
transport plane, showing an illustration to make his description 
more vivid; still another reported on the general layout of the 
airport. 

Attending this program, added to previous experiences with 
assemblies, reémphasized to the writer the importance of good 
assembly programs and their possibilities at the elementary school 
level. For years attention has been focused on assemblies at the 
secondary school level; now, attention is being directed to such 
programs in elementary schools. 

In discussing this matter, some attention will first be given 
to the assembly program itself, with special emphasis on details 
important in the elementary school. Practical suggestions will 
also be made regarding music in the assembly and the excellent 
opportunity this part of the schedule offers to the music depart- 
ment and the music teacher. : 

The assembly or “auditorium session” is a valuable educational 
unit. In the first place, it is economical of time, for it furnishes 
an opportunity to present matters of common information and 
inspiration to a large number of pupils at one time. Also, the 
assembly provides a real situation where etiquette can be taught 
and practiced. If the session is conducted in part by the pupils 
themselves, it aids in developing their sense of responsibility. 
Such practice in the development of this aspect of the pupil’s 
personality is in accord with modern psychological thought and 
findings. A fourth and very important value of the assembly 
is the actual audience situation, which is helpful to the pupil 
who might be performing at the time. It is also a powerful 
motivating force of particular significance to the music teacher. 

In discussing assemblies for elementary schools, certain fac- 
tors should be borne in mind, some of which will differ from 
those for similar sessions at the high school level. Equipment is 
not necessarily a determining factor for a successful program. 
If an auditorium is not available, perhaps there is a room large 
enough to hold at least half the pupils in the school. 

The sessions should be scheduled at regular intervals and care- 
fully planned. Most authorities on the subject are agreed that 
the pupils should have some voice in planning as well as exe- 
cuting the programs. The programs should be varied, not un- 
duly long, and should not take place too often to lose the spark of 
novelty. 

An interesting procedure for assemblies is that used in the 
Western Hills Junior High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. At assem- 
bly time the school orchestra takes its place at the front of 
the auditorium and plays as the pupils come in. Everyone re- 
mains standing. When the children are all present, the group is 
led in singing a flag song while two flag bearers carry the colors 
down each aisle and stand at attention in the front of the room. 
These flag bearers are outstanding boys, chosen for this honor 
because of qualities of scholarship, leadership, and personality. 
After the flag song the pupils recite the pledge of allegiance, 
sing the Star Spangled Banner, and then settle in their places 
for the program. A discussion of this procedure makes it seem 
long and quite formal. Actually, it takes approximately five 
minutes for 1,200 pupils. At times the form is merely a form; 
at other times a spark of inspiration is quite noticeable. 

This plan, or a similar one, has a number of advantages. 
First, singing a national or school song kindles a spark of patri- 
otism or loyalty for school or country. Second, the conclusion of 
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the ceremony is an automatic signal that the program at hand 
is about to begin. Third, the form tends to “set the stage” for 
the assembly program. A fourth value is that by doing this 
repeatedly together the pupils begin to feel a unity, an esprit de 
corps. 

This discussion should not be interpreted as a plea for the 
particular form described, which is better adapted to junior high 
school pupils than to elementary. However, the discussion can 
form the basis for building a similar introductory routine. Some 
advantage can be gained at times by allowing the lower grades 
and the upper or intermediate grades to meet separately. This, 
of course, will depend on individual situations. 

The assembly is a golden opportunity for the music teacher. 
Much of the discussion which follows might be applied to meet- 
ings other than assemblies, such as P.-T.A. meetings, church 
programs, and other community affairs. Special emphasis will 
be placed, in this discussion, on the fact that music for programs 
should be chosen largely from regular school work. 

An orchestra is a definite possibility in many elementary 
schools, and, when proficient enough, should appear frequently 
on the assembly program. The elementary school orchestra may 
be but a dream in many schools at the present time, but it is one 
worthy oi realization. 

An interesting survey of the value of the elementary school 
orchestra was made in Cleveland in 1935. The survey sought to 
obtain from principals, teachers, parents, and the children them- 
selves an answer to the general question: What do you consider 
to be the values offered the school and community by the grade 
school orchestra? An interesting report of this survey is avail- 
able.” 

One of the conclusions drawn from answers regarding the 
orchestra’s contribution to the school, reads: “It fosters a gen- 
eral love and appreciation for good music and develops a feeling 
for musical values in both the participants and the listeners. For 
these listeners it has aesthetic value in the hearing of good 
music played by children of their own age. It brings pleasure 
and enjoyment to all children in providing worth-while enter- 
tainment for various school programs.” In another instance the 
report concludes, “It satisfies that ‘play for attention’ which 
means so much to the child who wants to be noticed and who 
does not otherwise express himself well.” 

One more conclusion seems worthy of notice: “It makes 
children want to stay in school. It makes them feel worth while; 
it unites all types and all ages. It gives the school a reputation 
for outstanding achievements and creates a feeling of school 
pride, but they [parents] feel that the value to the individual is 
far greater than the value to the school.” 

It is because the orchestra is a regular school unit, and because 
its use for assembly can be a part of the school’s regular pro- 
gram, that emphasis has been placed on the organization here. 
Any other instrumental music, small ensembles or solos, that is 
available without undue preparation should also be used. It is 
generally agreed among music educators that novelty groups 
such as rhythm bands, harmonica bands, and others had best be 
kept in their proper perspective and used sparingly, if at all. 
One exception might be made in the case of groups who have 
been working with talent-finder instruments such as the tonette 
or the saxette, or melody instruments, such as bells and xylo- 
phones, which may be used as part of the regular class work to 
help develop pitch discrimination and reading fluency. Use of 
these instruments on assembly programs should result in a 
distinct contribution to the general music program. 

Probably the easiest group to present for assembly is the ele- 
mentary school choir. This organization is generally formed from 
the best voices in the intermediate grades with possibly a few out- 
standing voices from the third grade, depending on the local 
situation. Material for the grade school choir’s repertoire can 
be chosen from beautiful songs used in class work and from 
selected unison and part songs which may be rather difficult for, 


1Helen M. Hannen, “The Grade School Orchestra’s Contribution 
to School and Community Life.” M.EZ.N.C. Yearbook, 1935, pp. 266-72. 
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or not accessible to, the regular classes. The elementary school 
choir is a potential medium through which music appreciation 
n be fostered. Beautiful music, when performed for children 
by their own classmates, begins to seem nearer and more tangible 
n before. 
ince the elementary school choir is a possibility for every 
elementary school, a somewhat detailed account of the organi- 
ition will be given at this point. The choir is another step in 
the organization of a public school music program which seeks 
t) provide for individual differences in children. The idea is 
mparatively new, attention having been generally focused on it 
ily since 1930. Strictly speaking, it should be an organization 
to provide added advantages to the musically talented pupil, and 
hould compare, vocally, to the elementary school orchestra, 
instrumentally. 

Ernest G. Hesser, head of the Public School Music De- 
partment at New York University, and a student of this phase 
of music education, is the author of a very informative paper 
en the elementary school choir.2 He suggests that it is probably 
, better plan to organize two choirs below the junior high school 
jevel—one from the primary grades and one from the interme- 
diate grades—in order to care for pupils better at the same 
levels of social development. This obviously would depend on 
many factors in different schools, and its advisability is a local 
problem. 

Ideally, literature for the choir should be special material 
which is musically beautiful, has childlike imagery and appro- 
priate thought content for children. The songs must lie within 
the proper vocal range, must have artistic accompaniments—if 
accompaniments are to be used—and must be interesting to 
children. It should also be remembered that the voice in the 
elementary school choir is still a child voice, and as such must 
be kept free, light, and rather high. 

A quotation from Dr. Hesser’s paper will serve to crystalize 
a conception of an ideal choir: “Early morning is perhaps the 
best time for the choir to rehearse, and daily rehearsals bring 
the best results, of course. But in many schools this is impos- 
sible and adjustments must be made. However, educators should 
be led to see that since the choir is an asset to the school and 
a benefit to the musically superior pupils, provision should be 
made for rehearsals during school hours. 

“The choir should be the concert group of the school. As 
such, simple vestments are not out of place. They lend dignity 
and uniformity to the stage appearance, and add to the festive- 
ness and importance of the concert in the eyes of the pupils 
themselves.’ 

Another source of material for assembly programs can be 
taken from the regular singing class. This fact is emphasized 
because it is so obvious it can be overlooked. Interesting songs 
that have been especially well learned during the regular music 


2 Ernest G. Hesser, “The Value of the Elementary School Choir.” 
M.E.N.C. Yearbook, 1935, pp. 304-6. 
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hour have definite value as program material. If a song which 
has been previously studied by, say, the fifth grade is presented 
at assembly by the fourth grade, pupils in the fifth grade will be 
interested to renew an old acquaintance, compare the present 
rendition with their own, and hear added beauty in it because 
it is familiar. 

Much has been written and said recently about integration. 
Since music has played a real part in the history of culture, and 
since the modern song literature for children touches on almost 
every phase of the child’s life, most integrated units in the 
elementary school make some use of music. There are many 
degrees of integration, a fact which makes it a moot question, 
and a lengthy discussion of its values and procedures is out of 
place here. Suffice it to say that the music teacher should take 
advantage of any opportunities an integrated program may offer. 

A unit of integration has real possibilities for the assembly 
program. If such a project is used at any level in the elementary 
school, the music material might well be perfected and often 
woven into a very interesting assembly program. The possibili- 
ties of integration are so numerous that no specific instances need 
be cited. 

There is one further source of material for the assembly pro- 
gram which should be mentioned. It has to do directly with 
appreciation and is a diamond mine for the music teacher and 
the cause of music if used correctly. The elementary assembly 
can easily be turned into an appreciation situation. Notice the 
term is situation, not lesson, for the music which the pupils hear 
should provide a thrilling expereince transcending that of an 
ordinary lesson. 

It seems almost self-evident that a child who has the oppor- 
tunity to hear good music often will gradually but surely form 
an acquaintance with it and will learn to love it because he is 
familiar with it. 

Experimental evidence collected by Arai and Thorndike proves 
that interest and the will and desire to learn are more impor- 
tant factors in learning than various physical factors. And the 
theory is that the child, by knowing the best music which may 
be within his present scope of appreciation, will be interested in 
it and will mature in the appreciation of this art naturally, be- 
cause he has a keener insight into its meaning and a love for it. 
When one can appreciate any of the arts his life is enriched. 

Music may be presented to the elementary assembly through a 
number of channels. Select compositions can be effectively pre- 
sented on the phonograph. Danse Macabre is an outstanding 
example. The Flight of the Bumble Bee is another. These com- 
positions would be more thrilling to a group in an assembly 
situation than if presented in class as a regular lesson. 

The teacher might perform at times. Numbers should be used 
by advanced music pupils within the group. To invite a com- 
petent musician in the community to perform for the assembly 
not only enriches the experience of the pupils, but causes the 
musician to have greater interest in the school. Several of these 
sources of material for appreciation are available to most ele- 
mentary schools. 


To the Conference Founders 


EDITH M. KELLER 
President, North Central Music Educators Conference 


HIRTY-THREE YEARS AGO the Music Educators National Con- 

ference had its beginning in Keokuk, Iowa. In point of 
numbers, compared with the attendance at our meetings today, 
it was a small group—only 104 persons, sixty-nine of whom 
signed the initial membership roll. But in point of purpose and 
achievement it was a most auspicious beginning, for today thou- 
sands of music educators are carrying on the work of the or- 
ganization which was started in motion by the Keokuk founders. 
We now have our state music educators associations, our in- 
and-about clubs, our band, orchestra, and vocal associations, all 
banded together under’ the banner of the Music Educators 
National Conference—the latter with six major divisions, each 
one with a larger membership than the entire organization had 
only a few years ago. 

Indeed, many, if not most of the state associations of music 
educators have larger membership and larger enrollment at their 
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annual meetings this fall and winter than did the first Confer- 
ence in Keokuk in 1907. And next spring the National Con- 
ference, convening in the sections at Charlotte, Spokane, San 
Jose, Wichita, Atlantic City, and Des Moines, will draw crowds 
of enthusiastic and alert music educators such as will surely 
thrill those of the founders who are still with us. Not only the 
growth in numbers but the educational achievements of the 
Conference have truly far exceeded the fondest dreams of the 
pioneers who laid the foundation of the organization. 

All this is of particular significance to the members of the 
North Central division, since we are to meet in Iowa not so 
very far from the birthplace of the Conference. We shall have 
with us a number of Iowa music educators whose names have 
been in the membership books ever since they first signed at 
Keokuk. Their presence should prove an inspiration and a chal- 
lenge to us in the interpretation of our theme “Growth Through 
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Music.” 


If we accept the challenge, this theme will permeate 
all of our meetings and activities, and we will realize more than 
ever before our responsibilities in making music a living force 
in these trying times. 

We plan to spend five days in Des Moines—March 15 to 19, 
inclusive. Our hosts, Lorrain Watters, the administrative and 
teaching forces of the city, and various civic groups, will take 

Music educators of Iowa, including our state 
Music Educators Association, the Iowa High 
Association, and the Iowa High School Band 
\ssociation, are uniting their forces for participation in the 
convention. The latter two groups, in codperation with the 
I.M.E.A., are planning an All-Ilowa Chorus, Orchestra and Band 
Festival for the opening night. Another feature of special in- 
terest is a concert, sponsored by the I.M.E.A. with the coépera- 
tion of the two other state organizations, presenting the Iowa 
Music Educators Chorus and the Iowa Music Educators Sym- 
phony Orchestra. We hope to have a North Central String 
Orchestra, composed of string quartet units, and plans are under 
a great choir festival sponsored by the church choir 


good care of us. 
unit, the Iowa 
School Music 
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leaders of Des Moines. General sessions and section meetines 
will be of as practical a nature as possible, with opportunity 
discussion in the latter. Some things of special interest to the 
younger teachers and to students-in-training will be provided 
For everything included in the program, of which only a f 
items are referred to here, “Growth Through Music” will 1}. 
the theme and the inspiration. 

We anticipate a large attendance. Reservations are already 
being made at the official hotel, the Fort Des Moines. When all 
the available rooms are reserved at the Fort Des Moines, ac- 
commodations can be secured in other good hotels close by. 

Our conferences are real occasions. Meeting with friends and 
making professional contacts mean much to us. These values 
can in no way be measured. This closer relationship with one 
another, plus the practical and inspirational benefits of our 
meetings, gives us a deeper sense of our responsibilities and op- 
portunities. Now, of all times, the challenge of these responsi- 
bilities and opportunities is greater than ever before. 

Wherever you are located, begin to plan now to attend the 
1941 meeting of your section of your National Conference. 


Eastern Music Educators Con ference 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY, MAY 2-7, 1941 


MM? EDUCATORS from New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York, 
and Connecticut took advantage of the short traveling dis- 
tances in the East on Saturday, October 26, when they came to 
Atlantic City for a pre-convention rally of the Eastern Confer- 
ence. John Jaquish, vice-chairman of the Convention Commit- 
tee, introduced A. S. Chenoweth, superintendent of Atlantic City 
schools and general chairman of the Convention Committee, and 
Floyd Potter, director of elementary education and directing 
chairman of the Convention Committee, who explained to the 
visitors the entire Convention Committee setup, in which the 
Department of Music of the New Jersey Education Association 
and the administrators and music educators of Atlantic City and 
the state of New Jersey will participate. 

Glenn Gildersleeve, president of the Eastern Conference, out- 
lined some of the program plans as they have been developed 
thus far. Elizabeth Ingalls, president of the Department of 
Music of the New Jersey Education Association, spoke on be- 
half of the Department of Music and mentioned the program 
responsibilities which the Department would assume, namely: 
(1) rural and elementary pageant festival, (2) high school or- 
chestra and chorus concert, (3) reception to visiting Conference 
members. 

Mary C. Donovan represented the Connecticut Music Educa- 
tors Association, and James Dunlop, president of the Pennsylvania 
School Music Association, pledged wholehearted support from 
Pennsylvania. 

“Participation for All” seems to be the aim of President Gil- 
dersleeve in the program plans for Atlantic City. In this con- 


nection, of particular interest is the fact that Mr. Gildersleeve 
is working out a plan whereby students of teacher-training in- 
stitutions will be invited to attend the Conference and will 
actually participate in the programs. 

The first two days of the five and one-half day festival in 
Atlantic City will be under the auspices of Region Four of the 
National School Music Competition-Festivals, Frederic Fay Swift, 
chairman. Boys and girls from all the states in Region Four 
who will come to Atlantic City to participate in the competition 
events will be asked to remain in Atlantic City for the gala 
festival which will be held in Convention Hall on Saturday 
evening, May 3. 

The Convention Committee setup as announced by General 
Chairman Chenoweth, Vice-Chairman Jaquish, and Directing 
Chairman Potter are: 

Memberships and Tickets—Mabel E. Bray, Director of Music, 
State Teachers College, Trenton; Publicity—Lawrence B. John- 
son, State Education Association, Stacy-Trenton Hotel, Tren- 
ton; Halls and Auditoriums — Mason A. Stratton, Principal, 
Brighton Avenue School, Atlantic City; Stage and Properties— 
Alfred Saseen, Assistant Principal, High School, Atlantic City; 
Co-Chairman—Beulah Young, Atlantic City; Hospitality—Mar- 
garet L. Stevenson, Assistant Principal, Junior High School, 
Atlantic City ; Housing—Glenn C. Heller, Principal, Junior High 
School, Atlantic City; Banquet—Mabel Hackett, Julia Richmond 
High School, New York City; Transportation—Luther O. Good, 
Assistant Principal, Senior High School, Atlantic City; Co- 
Chairman—Ralph Truitt, Administration Building, Atlantic City. 





EASTERN PRE-CONFERENCE LUNCHEON 


Seated at head table left to right: James Dunlop, 


MEETING AT ATLANTIC CITY, OCTOBER 26 
resident, Pennsylvania School Music Association, Emporium, Pa.; Glenn Gildersleeve, president. 


Eastern Music Educators Conierence, Dover, Del.; John Jaquish, director of instrumental music, Atlantic City; A. S. Chenoweth, superintendent of 


schools, Atlantic City; Vanett Lawler, assistant executive secretary, Music Educators National Conference, 


hicago; Floyd A. Potter, director of 


elementary education, Atlantic City. 
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Tbe Development of Embouchure 


NEWELL H. LONG 


Instructor of School Music and Wind Instruments, Indiana University, Bloomington 


\SS INSTRUMENT PLAYERS, both amateur and professional, 
ire expected nowadays to have embouchures remarkable for 
range, endurance and dependability. The problem of de- 
‘oping this physical basis for successful performance on the 
sses is being met by a variety of methods and procedures, 
ny of which have been discovered by process of trial and 
or and handed down from teacher to pupil. Frequently these 
hods produce excellent results, but the conscientious teacher 
brasses wishes to know why he should use certain devices to 
sroduce strong, flexible lips. This article attempts to present 
ne acoustical principles which apply to brass instrument 
ching. 

[hese elementary principles which underlie the determination 
{ pitch by a brass player’s embouchure are: 

1. Size of Opening. The smaller the effective opening by 
which air enters a wind instrument, the higher the pitch is likely 
to be. This is illustrated at the Rosenwald Museum of Art and 
Industry in Chicago by a tube, the mouth of which can be 
altered in size by means of a tapered blade which the observer 
adjusts with a lever. Air is supplied by a foot-operated bellows. 
As the blade is moved to reduce the size of the opening, succes- 
sively higher harmonics replace the tube’s fundamental tone. 

B. Air Pressure. The greater the pressure under which the 
air is sent into the instrument, the higher the pitch of the tone 
emitted. The model for demonstrating this at the Rosenwald 
Museum is a single tube, to which air is supplied by a bellows 
which the observer operates with his foot. As he pedals more 
vigorously and increases the air pressure, higher harmonics of 
the tube’s fundamental pitch are distinctly heard in succession. 

C. Thickness and Firmness of the Vibrating Agent. A freely 
vibrating body (free at one end like a reed) vibrates more 
rapidly (at a higher pitch) if it is thick and firm than if thin 
and flabby. 

D. Length of the Vibrating Agent. A fourth possible factor 
in adjusting the embouchure for high tones is the shortening of 
the vibrating lips. This is not effected by moving the lips out- 
ward toward the rim of the mouthpiece, as this would enlarge 
the hole between the lips; it is accomplished by making the lips 
so firm and rigid that only the part near the center opening 
is permitted to vibrate. 

In brass instruments the size of the effective opening refers 
both to the bore of the mouthpiece and the opening between the 
player’s lips. It is common knowledge that a mouthpiece with 
a small opening is more favorable to the production of the higher 
range of the instrument; whereas a larger opening in the throat 
of the mouthpiece makes possible the easier formation of the 
low tones. Similarly, when playing high tones, the brass player 
must cause the hole between the lips to be small; and when 
playing low tones, he must form a larger opening between the 
lips for ready response and full sonority in that register. Inci- 
dentally, the lip opening should be rounded, regardless of size, 
for maximum tone quality. We find only round openings on 
nearly all musical instruments. Failure to round out this lip 
aperture is a frequent cause of harshness. 

Overblowing, i. e., introducing the air into the instrument 
under greater pressure from the lungs, causes a brass instrument 
to speak on a higher harmonic. The necessary breath control 
for making this adjustment is developed almost unconsciously 
by players on all wind instruments, but correct breathing habits 
are essential and should be carefully cultivated. The principle 
of overblowing is most readily demonstrated on the flute, but it 
applies equally to the other wind instruments. 

These two problems of air pressure and size of opening are 
closely allied with the problem of volume control, or soft and 
loud playing. Volume is augmented by increasing the quantity 
of air passing through the instrument, which in turn causes the 
lips and the air within the instrument to vibrate with greater 
amplitude. To supply more air to the instrument, either the air 
pressure must be increased or the opening made larger. In 
producing a ‘crescendo, if only the air pressure is increased there 
is danger that the player will hit a tone higher than the one 
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desired. If only the size of opening is enlarged in playing a 
crescendo passage, there is danger that the tone will slip to a 
lower interval than the one intended. The reader is doubtlessly 
familiar with such a “break” in the tone when a student is at- 
tempting a long tone with a crescendo-diminuendo effect. 

This explains the nearly universal assignment of long-tone 
exercises in which each note is attacked pianissimo, swelled to 
forte and diminished to pianissimo. Such exercises are incor- 
porated into most brass instruction books. It is by the careful 
practice of these exercises that students gain the ability to com- 
bine some increase in air pressure with some increase in size of 
lip aperture to produce crescendos and diminuendos that stay 
in tune and avoid the danger of slipping to a different harmonic. 
This duplex adjustment is not an easy one; even professional 
trumpeters do not regard the opening of the Rienzi Overture 
without misgivings. 

The dual control of breath and lip formation acquired from 
such crescendo-diminuendo long-tone drills are transferable ele- 
ments which can be applied to the enrichment of tone quality. 
Such carry-over is usually natural and concomitant. 

The third principle stated concerns the effect of thickness of 
the lips and tension (firmness) within them. It is important that 
the lips be considered as reeds and not as strings stretched across 
the mouthpiece. The tension of the lips at the corners of the 
mouth—the smiling position of the lips—serves merely to hold 
the vibrating “reed” (lip) in place, a function performed by 
the ligature of a clarinet. The adjustment which the player 
makes in his lips for playing high tones is that of bunching the 
muscles in the lip so that they are thicker and firmer. It is 
generally conceded that a thin reed is not helpful in producing 
high notes on a clarinet. Similarly, any stretching of the lips 
that thins the part that vibrates, increases the difficulty of play- 
ing high tones. As evidence of this principle, consider the num- 
ber of thick-lipped Negro dance-band artists who excel in 
playing high, long and loud on the trumpet. The statement fre- 
quently encountered in textbooks on instrumental teaching that 
“persons with thick lips should play the bigger cup-mouthpiece 
instruments, while those with thin lips should be encouraged to 
play cornet or French horn” must be accepted as a general rule 
only in reverse. 

Considerable soft practice is necessary if an embouchure for 
high tones and endurance is to be developed. When playing 
softly the player must, in order to produce his upper range, (1) 
make the lips thick and firm, and/or (2) make the opening in 
the lips smaller. The player keeps in reserve the other factor 
for making tones high—that of increased air pressure. Conse- 
quently, when the time comes to play the high tones loudly (the 
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Sample Exercises for Range and Endurance. 


literature seldom calls for them pianissimo), the extra air pres- 
sure used in playing loudly tends to force the tone high through 
overblowing and permits the lip tension or size of lip opening to 
be relaxed somewhat more than it would be in soft playing. 

This does not mean that a brass player should never practice 
high tones loudly, for he must explore all the tonal possibilities 
of his instrument in practice. However, it does indicate that a 
great deal of soft playing, including the high range, should 
always precede the loud attack and forte practice. 

Typical of exercises which have been found to produce en- 
durance and range for brass embouchures are scale and arpeggio 
sequences, ascending and descending, such as are shown above. 

Another advantage of this type of exercise is that when play- 
ing pianissimo, the adjustment of the lip tension and size of lip 
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opening must be so accurate and delicate that players can seldom 
be squeezing the lips between the teeth and mouthpiece and de- 
veloping undesirable habits of “pressure” playing. 

Further exercise of the lips to promote flexibility and addi- 
tional endurance is usually secured through lip-slur studies 
selected for the student’s level of embouchure development. Lip- 
slurs are also helpful in preventing “pressure” habits. 

Teachers of brass instruments have two excellent reasons for 
visiting the Rosenwald Museum of Art and Industry at the 
northern end of Chicago’s Jackson Park: (1) It is housed in 


one of the world’s finest specimens of classical architecture, 
beautifully located on’ the shores of Lake Michigan; and (2) it 
contains, among many interesting scientific exhibits, a section on 
sound production and sound transmission which are vividly illus- 
trated by working models’ principles set forth in this article. 
This exposition of elementary considerations in brass teaching 
may suggest new presentations of teaching materials; it thay help 
in selecting drill materials; or possibly it may serve to give the 
reader added confidence in procedures which he has been using. 


1Constructed and donated to the museum by C. G. Coan, Ltd. 


Southern Conjerence for Mus Education 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA, MARCH 6-8, 1941 


HE city of Charlotte and the state of North Carolina will be 

hosts to the Southern Conference next spring when the music 
educators of the southern states go to North Carolina’s largest 
city for their biennial convention. 

On Saturday, November 2, H. P. Harding, superintendent of 
Charlotte public schools, called together the administrators and 
members of the music department of the Charlotte schools to 
discuss the responsibilities which will devolve on Charlotte in 
connection with the forthcoming convention. Superintendent 
Harding, as general chairman of the Convention Committee, has 
appointed L. R. Sides, director of music, as vice-chairman and 
directing chairman of the Convention Committee. Mr. Harding 
and Mr. Sides will be assisted by the principals and the members 
of the music department of Charlotte schools in setting up the 
mechanics of the convention. 

The plans being developed by President Mildred Lewis for 
Charlotte promise an auspicious start for the spring Sectional 
Conferences, and from March 6 to 8, inclusive, music educators 
in the South will have an opportunity to participate in some 
exceptionally fine programs. Immediately after the holidays a 
news bulletin will be sent from headquarters to all Southern 
Conference music educators, giving a detailed account of the 
program. 

As this issue of the JourNAL goes to press, President Lewis 





releases the following information: Howard Hanson, director, 
Eastman School of Music, will speak at a general session; 
William D. Revelli, University of Michigan, will conduct the 
All-Southern Orchestra, also a general instrumental clinic and 
a special brass clinic; Lilla Belle Pitts of Columbia University 
will give a grade school demonstration and will also lead a 
discussion in a teachers’ clinic; George Howerton of North- 
western University will conduct two choral clinics and the All- 
Southern Chorus; Earl Slocum, of the University of North 
Carolina, will have charge of the wood-wind clinic; Dean Hugh 
Altvater, of Woman’s College of the University of North Caro- 
lina, will conduct the string clinics. Later news will give the 
names of piano clinic and percussion clinic specialists who have 
been invited. A North Carolina Band will be organized to 
perform with the All-Southern Chorus and Orchestra; a “college 
night” program has been planned; the music department of the 
Charlotte schools will present a program in compliment to the 
visiting Southern Conference members on the first night of the 
Conference; section meetings covering the various levels of 
music education are being planned. Well-known administrators 
are being invited to assist and participate in the program. 

The foregoing includes only the highlights as they have been 
planned to date. The Mid-Winter Issue of the JourNAL will 
carry more complete information. 


CHARLOTTE CONVENTION COMMITTEE GROUP 
Principals of Charlotte schools, members of the Music Department and _ civic leaders in Charlotte met to make plans for the Southern Conference 


on November 2. 


H. P. Harding, superintendent of schools, Charlotte; behind and to right of Har 


Front row, seated left to right: J. R. Hawkins, principal, ~ siae School; E. H. Garinger, principal, Central High School; 


ing—Robert C. Smith, director of orchestras, Charlotte city 


schools; Vanett Lawler, assistant executive secretary, Music Educators vaeeal Conference, Chicago; behind and to right of ‘Miss Lawler — 


Rachel "Anthony, supervisor of elementary school music, Charlotte; L. R. 
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Sides, director of music, Charlotte city schools. 
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A Teacher-Student Music Inte eration Program 


FRANCES HAWKINSON 
Eagle Rock High School, Eagle Rock, California 


T= USE OF MUSIC in the integrated program is widely misun- 
derstood. The term integration is not a satisfactory one in 
this connection because so many teachers think of integration as 
ome magic process whereby the student gets “a little of this and 
i little of that.” 

By integration, I mean the adjustment which takes place within 
the life of the child, mentally, physically and aesthetically, through 
inderstanding and emotional experience after investigation and 
participation in many phases of the same question or problem. 

Music in an integrated program must take into account a 
philosophy of learning based on children’s needs, immediate and 
future, and natural interests. The purpose of such a program is 
to have a normal process, lasting over a period of years, in which 
the child may be constantly acquiring a sense of values, making 
intelligent choices and improving his power of discrimination for 
his own satisfaction. 

Provision is made for the development of the student in two 
ways: first, opportunity for active participation in the experience 
of singing, playing, creating or listening to music; second, in 
directing the student to discover his own worth as an individual 
having the power of choice and discrimination and the satisfac- 
tion derived from the constant improvement of such power. It is 
indeed fundamental that every child have a deep interest in music 
as a vital experience rather than as a technique, however im- 
portant that may be. 

In addition to the specified elective courses in instruments, 
choral music and theory, each student at Eagle Rock from 7B to 
11A has opportunity for a natural contact with music throughout 
the semester—some every day, some several days a week, some 
once a week, and others every other week. In the seventh and 
eighth grades, the music teacher, with the teachers of other 
interest areas, plans the development of the program on the 
basis of the unit of work and the needs of the students. In the 
ninth grade the music work is planned by the music teacher in 
conference with the class teacher and the music committee of 
students after a general discussion with the entire class. The 
planning takes three forms: the music teacher and the class 
teacher discuss what the desirable results should be; the music 
teacher and the music committee decide what the most desirable 
project would be; the music teacher talks over with the entire 
class the possibilities of such a study and works out details 
with the help of the class teacher and the music committee. 
Students share in planning the procedure as well as the program, 
sometimes taking full responsibility for the entire unit. 

Plenty of time must be taken for planning. This, to my mind, 
is the second fundamental requirement in this study. There must 
be a definite goal arrived at by discussion and planning. During 
this planning, the students must somehow be led to understand 
the reason and need for certain requirements of study; they 
must be advised on the techniques of listening; they must be 
willing to discover what the composer has to say to each person 
individually ; they must understand their responsibility to them- 
selves and to each other. ° 


The type of unit chosen by the class has included the follow- 
ing general headings: opera, symphony, popular music, folk 
music, songs of the people studied, comparison of ancient music 
with our own, study of the orchestra, singing in parts, writing 
our own songs, musical comedy, great composers through their 
music, composers of the countries we study, campaign songs and 
others. It would be impossible to name all of them, for each 
semester the general titles are different. 

Criticism of this procedure might lead to the statement that 
students choose poor material and their knowledge of music is 
too slight for an intelligent study. Students start with what they 
know and like, and when their own fund is exhausted they turn 
to the teacher. The important phase of this procedure is that 
the teacher must see that the students pursue their plan once 
they have chosen it. If they become dissatisfied with it—usually 





_(This article is based on an address delivered at the California- 
Western Music Educators Conference. ] 
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because of their lack of information—their responsibility is to 
improve the plan, not destroy it. This is the challenge to the 
teacher. The students must then seek information and inspiration 
outside their own little sphere, which is the second purpose of 
integration. Members of the music committee are usually volun- 
teers, though they are sometimes elected. Rarely are they ap- 
pointed, and for the most part, they are not music students. For 
these pupils it has been a valuable experience to discover that 
they, too, have a contribution to make in this kind of study. Com- 
mittees go over material in the music room prior to the music 
hour; they examine songs, records, subjects for reports, if any; 
they discuss talent to be used during the class. All the regular 
classes are held in the music room, though many groups sing 
for their own enjoyment in their rooms and others use records 
if a machine is available. Where rooms are equipped with radios, 
the groups make use of the American School of the Air and the 
Standard Symphony Hour programs. Other desirable programs 
have not been available except on special occasions, because of 
the schedule. 

The results have been satisfactory. True, there are many dis- 
couragements such as lack of teacher time, material and equip- 
ment, but the most encouraging fact is that the students at Eagle 
Rock are becoming a music-conscious group, acquiring gradually 
a musical point of view. 

No class is required to come to the music hour. It is entirely 
up to the class, but thus far in four years none has refused the 
opportunity. 

Much criticism as well as commendation regarding the pro- 
grams comes from the students. Most of the criticism is legiti- 
mate, and invaluable to the teacher because it so clearly indicates 
the needs of the student. The most important thing for the teacher 
to remember is that when the students have once decided on a 
plan of action, they must complete it to the best of their ability, 
under the guidance of the teacher. 

Entirely apart from the music hour, but as a direct result, a 
new activity has sprung up called a “Listening Hour,” and for 
three years it has been one of the most popular free activities on 
the campus. The music room is crowded, students standing 
throughout the entire program, which consists of request num- 
bers from the children. The nature of the program reflects the 
music hour study. 

The intense discussions which have arisen from time to time 
on all levels in the school signify a lively interest in music. 
Many students who have been the strongest opponents of the 
teachers’ suggestions about materials to be used have become 
the most insistent for guidance in self-improvement. 

That one must be familiar with a great variety of music before 
one criticizes, is stressed more than the mere matter of in- 
dividually liking or not liking a piece of music. This technique 
has led many students to haunt the music room to discover for 
themselves what is really music. 

The general interest throughout the school is attested to by 
the fact that many students use the music room before school, 
during the ten-minute rest period, noon hour, activity period, 
and after school; by the many books checked out as a result of 
the class music hour; by the records borrowed for use in the 
classrooms. This has become a normal procedure for students 
not choosing music as an elective. Many students are expressing 
a desire to sing alone; not for public singing, but just io be able 
to sing simple things alone. However, many lovely voices have 
been discovered in this way which might possibly have been 
passed by, and those students have been encouraged to join the 
choral groups. 

A discouraging part of the program is the vast amount of 
preparation which it entails. However, the satisfaction far out- 
weighs any disappointments. Techniques are improving, and we 
are constantly placing our emphasis more on the worth of the 
individual child than on the medium or the material. The new 
program is so vital, its implications and possibilities are so 
abundant for the average child, that there can be no regret or 
turning back. 
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lowa Music Educators Sym phony Orchestra 


JoURNAL readers, due to the distinctive nature of the personne! 
of the orchestra, the entire roster is printed here. 


(>= R MEMBERS of the Music Educators National Conference 
have warm memories of the supervisors’ choruses and the 
supervisors’ orchestras which at one time were important fea- 
tures of the annual meetings. For some reason or other this 
type of activity was discontinued, except for the revival in 1934 
of the National Supervisors Chorus — perhaps because of the 
pressure of other Conference features which usurped so much 
time and energy that there was little left of either for rehearsals. 

Recently, the inspirational and practical values of the teachers’ 
ensembles have been rediscovered—and in a new setting which 
seems more auspicious for this type of enterprise. In any event, 
such organizations as the Iowa Music Educators Chorus, which 
sang for the Iowa State Teachers Association last year, the 
Kansas Music Educators Chorus, which gave a concert during 
the convention of the Kansas State Teachers Association t'iis 
fall, and other similar choral organizations sponsored by State 
Music Educators Associations and In-and-About Clubs have been 
very successful from the standpoint of concert performance as 
well as in the measure of value received by the participants. In- 
and-About Club Orchestras composed of teachers, such as the 
one organized in Chicago several years ago, have also proved 
more than mere experiments. 

And now we have the state teachers’ symphony orchestra, as 
exemplified by the group, pictured on this page, which was heard 
in concert at a general session of the Iowa State Teachers 
Association, November 9. Especially significant is the fact that 
Organizer F. E. Mortiboy, of Davenport, Iowa, found it possible 
to assemble a complete symphony orchestra, comprised entirely 
of music educators with the exception of a few students—all of 
whom are preparing to teach. Further significance is added by 
the fact that the conductor is himself a music educator—Oscar 
Anderson, supervisor of instrumental music in the Chicago 
public schools. 

The success of the concert performance was only one factor in 
developing almost unanimous desire on the part of the players 
that the orchestra might be continued on a permanent basis; an 
even more important factor was voiced by one young teacher, 
located in a small town, who said: “I have not had a chance to 
sit in such an orchestra since I left school. I just can’t tell you 
how much it means to me to have this experience. If I could 
play this way one or more times a year, it would help to keep 
me ‘tuned up.’ I would keep up my practice and I would do 
my teaching job better.” 

As a matter of record, and also because of the interest to 


Violins: Arnold M. Small, head of theory and violin department, 
Schcol of Music, University of Iowa, Iowa City; William Paarmann, 
director of elementary school orchestras and violin teacher, Davenport; 
Carl Woodford, string teacher, High School, Oskaloosa; E. V. Schaefer, 
director of band and orchestra, Public Schools, Clarinda; Waldo Scott, 
orchestra director, High School, Ottumwa; Hugh B. Williams, string 
instructor, High School, Fairfield; Ruth Behrens, supervisor of music, 
Reinbeck; Virginia Agrell, supervisor of music, Menlo; John Lang, 
director of junior high school orchestras, Dubuque; Ferdinand DiTella, 
instrumental supervisor, Public Schools, Dubuque; H. A. Bergan, di- 
rector of instrumental music, Public Schools, Fort Dodge; Lillian 
Williams, string instructor, Public Schools, Fort Dodge; Dorothy Baumle, 
orchestra director, High School, Burlington; Elizabeth Miller, music 
supervisor, Fremont; Emil Bock, instructor of violin, State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls; Helen Shidler, string instructor, Public Schools, 
Iowa City; Eugene Burton, instrumental music instructor, Public 
Schools, Newton; Earl Van Ries, orchestra director, High School, 
Charles City; Betty Tate, student, University of Dubuque, Dubuque; 
Walter Haderer, University High School, Iowa City; Ruth Bauman, 
student, University of Dubuque, Dubuque; S. H. Kosowsky, band and 
orchestra director, Logan; George Unkirch, band and orchestra director, 
Knoxville; Roberta Willbee, music supervisor, Gilmore City; Sigurd 
Fardall, director of instrumental music, Adel; Margaret Bates, instru- 
mental music instructor, Public Schools, Newburg; Mildred Luce, vocal 
supervisor, Public Schools, Eldora; Eleanor Cosette, Bowie music di- 
rector, Albion; Helen Masha, music director, Wyman; Van Ness Stiles, 
Alta; James Douglas, Perry. : 

Violas: Frank W. Hill, instructor of violins and viola, Cedar Falls 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; Mr. Jelinek, instructor of viola, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City; Chester }: Petranek, music supervisor, 
Public Schools, Panora; B. G. Schaeter, string instructor, Public 
Schools, Davenport; Arnold Rudd, music supervisor, Leon; Mary Lois 
Hillis, instructor, strings and girls’ vocal music, High School, Grundy 
Center; Norman C. Owen, music supervisor, Storm Lake; Vera Kelleu, 
string instructor, High School, Creston; J. Worth Miller, instrumental 
teacher, Corwith; Charlotte Parker, string instructor, Public Schools, 
Des Moines; Dorothy Wolter, string instructor, Public Schools, Des 
Moines; J. Robert McEldowney, instructor-director, Public Schools, 
Sigourney; Eleanor Anderson, string instructor, Public Schools, Fon- 
tanelle. 

Cellos: Roland Searight, assistant professor of cello and bass, State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls; Miss Hill, cello instructor, Iowa State 
College, Ames; Anita Kalis, elementary music supervisor, Ottumwa; 
Dorene Capps, elementary school music teacher, Public Schools. Des 
Moines; Virginia Gosink, Panora; Stella Storer, private teacher, Mason 
City; Marian Brewer, music supervisor, Knoxville; Merna Mosher, Park- 
ersburg; Miss DeLange, student, University of Iowa, Iowa City; Carol 
Edwards, student, Grinnell College, Grinnell; Lois Nau, Burlington; C. R. 
Eppard, Storm Lake. 

Basses: Eldon Obrecht, instructor in bass, High School, Iowa City; 
Erwin Jones, Victor; Marion Arends, director of music, Public Schools, 
Parkersburg. 

Flutes: Marie Mountain, flute instructor, Public Schools, Des Moines; 
Norman Fettkether, band director, Dubuque Junior igh School; 
Kathrine Madsen, Colo; Myra Maynard, music supervisor, Kellerton; 
Ralph Peer, band director, High School, Mason. 

Clarinets: Hymie Voxman, assistant professor of wood winds, Univer- 
sity of Iowa, lowa City; Maynard Hansen, wood wind teacher, Public 
Schools, Clinton; James Melichar, director, Cedar Falls Municipal Band, 
Cedar Falls; Robert Ruby, instructor-teacher, Public Schools, Pella. 





IOWA MUSIC EDUCATORS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA IN REHEARSAL 


On the stage of Roosevelt High School Auditorium, Des Moines. (The instruction chalked on the blackboard in the background had nothing to 
do with Conductor Oscar Anderson’s technique, but was the theme for a school rally which preceded the rehearsal.) The rehearsals served as clinic 
sessions for the Iowa Music Educators Association meeting, and prepared the orchestra for its concert program, given at a general session of the 


Iowa State Teachers Association convention, Shrine Auditorium, Des Moines. 


The orchestra is comprised of members of I.M.E.A., which is a 


department of the Iowa State Teachers Association and a state unit of the Music Educators National Conference. 
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music supervisor, 


boes: Ruth Williams, 
Gladbrook; 


teacher, Public Schools, 
sity of Dubuque, Dubuque. 
tiorns: Carl Wirth, instructor of brass and theory, State Teachers 
Cedar Falls; Virginia Rohde, .instrumental teacher, Public 
s, Davenport; Robert Gaskill, music director, Atkins; Russell Guster, 
| director, Hanlontown. 
sassoon: TT. C. Collins, wood wind instructor, Public Schools, Daven- 
- Carl Paarmann, student, University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
frumpets: Robert Feister, music supervisor, West Branch; Robert 
dey, instrumental director, Roosevelt High School, Des Moines; N. A. 
is, band and orchestra director, Boone; Roy E. Dugan, instrumental 
tor, Creston. 
Trombones: _ Howard Robertson, music instructor, Coin; Dillion B. 
folcomb, music supervisor, Lenox; Mr. Brossheit, student, University 
iowa, Iowa City; O. K. Conklin, band director, Marble Rock; Ione 
iith, music teacher, Wyoming. 
Percussion: Arnold Bode, music supervisor, New Hartford; R. Ariel 
> i s, director of music, Tama; J. B. Whitlock, music director, Keota. 


Hayfield; Clarke Mitze, 
Lynn Marquart, student, 


The Music Program 


Tuba: Merritt Cummings, band instructor, New Providence. 


Conductor: Oscar Anderson, supervisor of instrumental music, Chi- 
cago (Ill.) Public Schools. 


Chairman for Organizing: 
port Public Schools. Assistant: 
director, Burlington High School. 

A dozen or more skilled instrumentalists who are teaching in 
high schools or colleges of the state were unable to enroll in the 
orchestra for its first concert because of conflicting engagements. 
The orchestra has been invited to appear before the North Cen- 
tral Music Educators Conference in Des Moines next spring 
(March 15-19) in a joint program with the Iowa Music Edu- 
cators Chorus. It is hoped the orchestra on that occasion will be 
augmented by those who were unable to participate in the first 
concert. 


in the Pubhc Schools 


F. E. Mortiboy, director of music, Daven- 
Dorothy Baumle, high school orchestra 


ERNEST G. HESSER 
Chairman, Department of Music Education, New York University 


Queer IS THE lodestar of civilization. Engaged in its pur- 
suit, the human race has found its way step by step toward 
higher life-ideals. So, also, the individual develops in striving 
to express the beautiful in behavior, in environment, in the work 
of mind and hands. In this development the arts bring to bear 
upon the inner life of man a refining and guiding influence, since 
it is their particular province to convey beauty. Of all the arts, 
music, because of its direct emotional and spiritual appeal, exer- 
cises perhaps the most potent and most universal influence in this 
respect. It refines the sensibilities, deepens reverence, engenders 
faith in the good and the true, intensifies loyalty and partriotism, 
inspires courage, creates good-fellowship, affords emotional re- 
lease and spiritual freedom, counteracts sordidness, soothes, in- 
spires, refreshes. 

A school music program, properly conceived, can, therefore, 
become a vital factor in character education. A school adminis- 


, trator who realizes this, will bar from his music program the 


tawdry and cheap; and, while recognizing the recreational value 
of music, will not allow this aspect to overshadow the oppor- 
tunities which more serious music study offers for the student’s 
appreciatory and aesthetic growth. In the modern progressive 
school such opportunities include the singing of many beautiful 
songs, selected with regard to the emotional and musical develop- 
ment of the singers; frequent, active listening to the world’s 
best musical compositions, selected with the same discriminating 
care as the song material; learning to read music; correlating 
and integrating music with other subjects in the curriculum. It 
includes also the school’s obligation to discover musical talent 
among its pupils and encourage its development; to foster crea- 
tive ability; and to provide opportunities for solo and ensemble 
performance. This demands the organization of bands, orches- 
tras, and massed choruses as well as the more selective vocal 
and instrumental groups. 

Contributing factors in the successful carrying out of such a 
comprehensive program are 

(1) Adequate daily time allotment for teaching music. If 
music is to function in the lives of boys and girls and establish 
an influence which carries over into adult life, it must receive the 
same consideration as other subjects. 

(2) Teachers who are both pedagogically and musically well- 
trained; who understand boys and girls and are musicianly in 
their attitude toward the subject. The teacher of vocal music 
should be able to sing pleasingly and correctly, and be able also 
to play accompaniments with taste and discrimination. The 
teacher of instrumental music should be able to play well at least 
one instrument in his ensemble, and have a working knowledge 
of the others; orchestra directors playing, preferably, a solo 
string instrument, and band directors, a wind instrument. Teach- 
ers conducting listening lessons should have a wide acquaintance 
with music literature, both vocal and instrumental; those direct- 


,, his is the pint to a survey of music education in the White 
Plains (N. Y.) Public Schools, made in 1940 by the author.] 
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ing creative work, a sound understanding of harmony and 
theory. 

No unmusical teacher should be permitted to teach music. In 
elementary schools, where the classroom teacher conducts the 
daily lesson, it is better for one not musically proficient to ex- 
change subjects with a more musical teacher in the same building. 


(3) Adequate equipment. This means not only enough in- 
struments and supplementary music material, but the maintenance 
of the equipment in good condition. A keyboard instrument in 
every music room and auditorium is essential in the high school 
and ideal in the elementary school. These should be instruments 
with good tone. A poor tone does not further music education, 
music appreciation, nor music sensitivity. Furthermore, all 
pianos should be kept in tune by means of frequent tunings. A 
piano out of tune is a handicap in developing the sense of pitch 
and securing good intonation and harmony; and infrequent tun- 
ings are ruinous to piano strings. 

In addition to the indispensable piano, some schools will need 
to buy and teach certain of the more unusual orchestral instru- 
ments, such as the English horn, the oboe, or even cellos and 
string basses, without which a good school orchestra is not pos- 
sible. Money so invested brings its own good reward in the 
form of higher musical achievment. Renting these instruments 
to the pupils will eventually defray the initial cost. Phono- 
graphs are more easily taken care of. Graphiting once a year 
is necessary for smooth operation. The life of both phonograph 
and records is prolonged by keeping them free from dust and 
away from heat. 

Supplementary music material is an essential for both ele- 
mentary and high schools. No one would think of limiting first- 
graders, even, to one primer a year. If music is to function in 
the lives of the pupils beyond the four walls of the schoolroom, 
they must have a wider musical experience than is afforded by 
the exercises and songs found within the covers on one book. 


(4) A music-room, equipped with piano, phonograph, records 
and supplementary material, in which all music classes can meet, 
is highly desirable. It should be soundproof and of such size as 
to accommodate large choral groups. The equipment should also 
include reference and other books on music subjects. 

Summing up what has been said in detail in the foregoing 
paragraphs: Music education in the schools should be so con- 
ducted as to make it functional, not only in the field of music 
but in the field of character-education as well; its fruits, an 
enlarged and refined emotional and spiritual life. “The values 
of life come not primarily from what one knows or what one 
does, but from how one feels about what he knows and what 
he does. His tastes, appreciations, ideals, attitudes and mental 
perspective are consequently a much better index of his true 
character and personality than what he knows, what he does, or 
what he can do. Knowiedge and skill help him to meet the situa- 
tion of life to which they apply, but it is his developed feeling 
that determines the kind of life situation he will seek to meet.” 


1John W. Withers, 
Superintendence. 


Fourth Year Book, N.E.A. Department of 
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Vocal and Instrumental T; ntegration 


HARRY SEITZ 
Central High School, Detroit, Michigan 


T SMALL ENSEMBLE has earned a definite place in our 
school music program. It is a boon to the child with special 
talent as well as to one who has had considerably more than 
the average outside training. So often the outstanding child, 
the one with above the average talent or with special training, 
finds singing in the glee club or playing in the school orchestra 
no real challenge. After a semester or two, his enthusiasm wanes 
and we find him dropping out of the music classes and seeking 
something on the outside to stimulate his urge for musical ex- 
pression—which he may or may not find. 

But with the small ensemble a definite part of the music 
program, the student sees that outstanding work is rewarded. 
He becomes a member of a small, select group—string quartet, 
brass sextet, boys’ and girls’ quartets, octets, trio, or—the most 
coveted of all—the vocal and instrumental ensemble, consisting of 
some thirty to forty singers and players. This latter group is 
composed of the most accomplished in the vocal and instrumental 


field, and offers an opportunity at once stimulating and satisfying © 


to the earnest music student. 

Let us consider another service to be realized from the en- 
semble. So often in a smaller school one finds it a real problem 
to have an orchestra and a chorus. There are apt to be gaps 
in the orchestra, and the weak sections in the chorus dishearten 
the earnest teacher, and she feels that her ideal of accomplish- 
ment is practically impossible. But by combining these organi- 
zations, very fine music can be undertaken and performed 
creditably. The bass instruments will help the bass section in 
the chorus; the altos a weak wood-wind section; the sopranos, 
the strings; etc. When I was teaching in rural communities and 
small villages, I found it very difficult to create and maintain 
good orchestras and choruses. Had I then had the experience 
and knowledge I have since acquired, my problems would have 
been considerably lessened and the results much more heartening. 
However, one finds that experience teaches us many things if 
we are open-minded and receptive to suggestion. 

A vocal and instrumental ensemble has been for some years a 
part of the music program in Central High School. (In 1938, 
the group demonstrated this type uf work at the St. Louis con- 
ference.) This combined instrumental and vocal ensemble has 
definitely raised the standard of our department. Composed, as 
it is, of the best singers of the concert choir and the best players 
from the senior orchestra, a pupil entering our classes has before 
him a goal toward which he may strive. After attaining a cer- 


[Note: This article is taken from a paper presented by Mr. Seitz at 
the vocal section of the M.E.N.C., Los Angeles, 1940.] 


tain vocal proficiency, he becomes a member of the glee club. 
When he has learned the routine of ensemble singing and has 
acquired more vocal development, he enters the choir, and from 
there he may be selected for the combined ensemble. By that 
time his high school days are over, and he has received a varied 
musical training which stands him in good stead when he leaves 
school. 

In recent years the school vocal program has been very much 
overbalanced in favor of a cappella choirs, to the exclusion of 
the accompanied chorus. While the music of the early church 
has its place, it is wholly preposterous to lay aside the great 
choral works of the oratorio and the works of the great masters 
of choral writing which demand an accompaniment. So, our next 
step in improving our standing is an emphasis on the combined 
ensemble. Its development is not restricted by small numbers; 
rather, this type of organization is especially advantageous to 
the teacher in the smaller school. 

At the present time, due to limited interest in such groups, 
there is considerable difficulty in finding suitable orchestrations. 
This situation can be worked out, however, for when the teach- 
ers give evidence that there is a general need for arrangements 
of this kind, the publishers will supply them. Several publishers 
have, already, some very fine material for use in this special 
way. However, for a time at least, it will be the problem of the 
individual teacher to orchestrate some portion of choral material 
he wishes to use. 

From the growth and development of small ensembles and 
the combined vocal and instrumental ensembles in our school 
music program, we reach the place they fill in the life of the 
community. These small groups are easily and economically 
transported, and are able to give excellent service to churches, 
clubs and similar organizations which form an important part 
of the social life of the community. In this way a certain social 
consciousness is developed in the students; they feel an integral 
part of the community through service rendered. And, of course, 
it is obvious that all forms of ensemble work are invaluable in 
working toward the culmination of the year’s work, the spring 
festival—a community project in the highest sense of the word. 

Thus, by developing the use of small instrumental and vocal 
ensembles and the combined vocal and instrumental ensemble, we 
see a basis for a broadened school and community music pro- 
gram. Then, forging ahead toward higher ideals of tone and 
interpretation, and of appreciation for the fine and varied types 
of music literature, music will surely afford an ever-increasing 
stimulus in the life of the community. 


The Fall of the Strings 


ADOLPH W. OTTERSTEIN 
Head, Music Department, San Jose (Calif.) State College 


HE “fall of the strings” seems to be almost equivalent to the 

Fall of the Roman Empire. It is hard to believe that the 
mighty violin, viola, cello, and string bass, are not what they 
used to be as far as student interest in playing them is concerned. 
Not that they are gone and forgotten, but the brasses and reeds 
have just about “blitzkrieged” the instrumental program. 

In the professional field this is not true. All one has to do is 
listen to the radio. Most programs use string groups, and many 
of the popular bands are adding strings. There are string quartet 
programs, and an increasing number of symphonic programs, 
while the band program is pretty well relegated to the “Farm 
and Home Hour.” Strings certainly come into their own in the 
motion picture field. 

The author has had some experience in judging band and 
orchestra groups, and comes away from most festivals quite dis- 
heartened; first of all, because of the lack of orchestras, and 
most particularly because these few do not play well. This ad- 
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judicator has seen the cello played every way but upside down— 
and on the whole, it probably would have sounded just as well 
played that way. 

There seem to be several reasons why these conditions exist. 
The first one is historical. When schools started instrumental 
music, the local “sol-fa” supervisor issued a call for an orchestra. 
As a result, she had twenty-five violinists, thirty pianists, one 
flutist, one drummer, one cornetist, perhaps, and a cellist. Then 
instrumental music instruction was introduced into the schools. 
The superintendent hired someone to teach the reeds and brasses, 
to strengthen the orchestra, and to supply a full complement of 
instruments. But, naturally, this teacher wanted a band, so the 
band was started. 

Then along came the depression, and the first thing to be cut 
from the family budget was the weekly violin or cello lesson. 
Youngsters studied in schools and took advantage of the new 
instrumental music classes. But the teacher did not, and could 
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SYMPHONIC BAND 


DEEP IN MY HEART 
From “The Studeni Prince”’ 
By Sigmund Romberg 
Arr. by David Bennett 
“B" Band... .$2.50 “Cc” Gand. ...8. 
Condensed Score 
Extra Parts 


INDIAN LOVE CALL 
From “‘Rose Marie” 
By Rudolf Friml 
Arr. by David Bennett 
“B" Band... .$2.50 “C” Band.... 
Condensed Score 
Extra Parts 


eo 
MARCH OF THE TOYS 
By Victor Herbert 
Transcribed by Robert Cray 
“B" Band. ...$3.00 “C" Band... .$2. 
Condensed Score 
Extra Parts 


+ 
NEW MOON — OVERTURE 
By Sigmund Romberg 
Arr. by Frank Campbell-Watson 


“B" Band... .$6.00 “C" Band... .$4.50 
Condensed Score 
Extra Parts 


& 
ROSE OF ALGERIA, THE 
OVERTURE 
By Victor Herbert 
Arr. by Frank Campbell-Watson 

“B" Band... .$6.00 “C" Band... .$4.50 
Condensed Score 

Extra Parts 





SERENADE 
From “The Student Prince” 
By Sigmund Romberg 
Arr. by David Bennett 
“B" Band... .$2.50 “C" Band... .$1.50 
Condensed Score 
Extra Parts 


STOUT HEARTED MEN 
By Sigmund Romberg 
Arr. by Paul Yoder 
“B" Band... .$2.50 “C" Band....$1. 
Condensed Score 
Extra Parts 


STRIKE UP THE BAND 
By George Gershwin 
Arr. by Paul Yoder 
“B" Band... .$2.50 “¢ Gend.....98, 
Condensed Score 
Extra Parts 


o 
STUDENT PRINCE — OVERTURE 
By Sigmund Romberg 
Arr. by Frank Campbell-Watson 
“B" Band... .$6.00 “C" Bond.... 
Condensed Score 
Extra Parts 


TEA FOR TWO 
By Vincent Youmans 
Arr. by Paul Yoder 
“B" Band... .$2.50 "GS" Gene... 
Condensed Score 
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not teach strings—he taught the reeds and brasses, and string 
players were perhaps told how much more fun they would have 
if they could play reed or brass instruments, also. Usually a band 
teacher cannot teach strings, and if asked to demonstrate, say 
the fifth position, might become embarrassed. He might just as 
well try to teach Sanskrit. 

The girls, however, strongly objected to blowing horns, and in 
spite of everything, stuck tenaciously to stringed instruments. 
The result is that most of the good string players are girls. 
Naturally, the boys feel that this is a special province of the 
girls. In fact, many instrumental instructors are urging girls to 
study strings and boys to take reeds and brasses. 

The San Jose State College symphony orchestra of 110 players 
has eighty string players, twenty-six of whom are boys—and this 
college has attracted string players. Of the twenty-six boys, two 
play cello, and they are not af the first stand positions. Several 
of the boys play string bass. In the brass and reed sections, boys 
are definitely in the majority. The picture thus presented resem- 
bles somewhat a “flying wedge.” 

Recently, instrumental teachers have been endeavoring to build 
up the orchestra. They have sincerely tried to make those organ- 
izations sound better. Many are studying strings; when assistants 
are hired, the instrumental music teacher recommends that string 


teachers be employed. This is particularly true in the grade: 
To be sure, many of the grade teachers are women who lean 
toward stringed instruments for girls; nevertheless, the hiring of 
string assistants is an excellent idea—and that the idea is ap- 
proved by many instrumental instructors is evidenced by the fact 
that some of the teacher-training institutions are having trouble 
turning out enough teachers who are well equipped on the strings, 
while there is practically a closed season on cornet players and 
teachers. But still we have no string players in our high schools 
—not very many of them, anyway. 

Strings have to be started in the grades, nurtured, and encour- 
aged like raising orchids; no results are evident at first, but when 
they develop, the best in the field of flowers and music are the 
culmination. In high school, students thus trained will enjoy the 
great orchestra, ensemble and solo literature—the music that 
“does not sound right on the clarinets and in the band.” 

Instrumental teachers is not the best way to secure the desired 
results to “throw her in reverse”? Instead of switching string 
players to reeds and brasses, rather switch brass and reed players 
to violin and cello for the orchestra! This can be done. Look 
what happened to the oboes and bassoons! Teachers and students 
have learned to play them—and they are of no practical value in 
a marching band—not any! 


More Maxims of Carl Maria Von Weber 


COMPILED BY RICHARD POATE STEBBINS 


{Editors’ Note: The October-November Journat published a short sketch of 


Weber by Mr. Poate, with which were included a number of maxims from a 
collection edited by Weber's pupil, Karl Mérike (1848). The following para- 
sraphs conclude the list of maxims selected by Mr. Poate for the Journat.] 


N MUSIC, as in science and in life, the simplest formulas are 
| seldom the most important ones. “The fewer and simpler 
the means of attaining any end, the better.” On this even the 
wisest are agreed. Let us apply this principle to music. A 
heart-felt, melodious song with a simple but expressive accom- 
paniment touches one more deeply, and is nevertheless much more 
easily and quickly learned, than a spectacular bravura piece per- 
formed on the piano alone. Why then should we not prefer the 


former? 
oo 
Every melody has an incomplete sound on the pianoforte, which 
cannot sustain a tone; and if you sing alone, the harmony is 
wanting, because your voice cannot produce two or more tones 
at once. Is not that a sign to you to accompany the piano with 
the voice, combining melody and harmony in the most beautiful 
way? 
> 
Only pieces of an elegant or decorative character sound well 
on the piano alone; for all others it is really an ungrateful in- 
strument. But as soon as you accompany it with the voice or 
with some other instrument which can sustain the tones (flute, 
violin, etc.), pieces of every sort make their proper effect. 


> 


We have magnificent pieces for piano solo, but—not to mince 
words—they should be used only in preparing oneself and de- 
veloping one’s powers of song, and for a change and relief after 
much singing; and, in addition, by those few to whom Nature 
denied a singing voice themselves and who have no singer at 
hand. (After making this observation, C. M. v. Weber read to 
me the familiar passage in similar vein from Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Meister.) He who plays piano solos—even with astounding 
technique—shows what the artist can do. He who accompanies 
or has someone accompany his piano-playing with pure and 
beautiful singing, shows what the artist ought to do. 


> 


The artist has the right ever to wander in the serene kingdom 
of the Beautiful—the teacher of an art has the enviable mission 
of introducing others into this kingdom. Eternal youth is the 
reward of Art; the reward of the teacher of an art is eternal 


youth and Love. 


1‘*The instrument should merely accompany the voice; for melodies, passages 
and runs without words or sense seem to me like butterflies or beautiful varie- 
gated birds which flutter in the air before our eyes and which we would like to 
catch for our own; while song, on the other hand, raises itself toward heaven 
like a beneficent deity and incites our better selves to accompany it.’'—Wilhelm 
Meisters Lehrjahre, Book II, Chapter xi. 
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Neither the teacher nor the pupil should let himself be dazzled 
by the reputation of performers who by mad threshing of the 
keys and frantic leaps frighten all the beauty from the heaven of 
Art, and, instead of touching the heart’s naturally responsive 
chords, treat their deafened audiences only to a hellish racket. 
Let Beauty and Feeling be the guiding stars of teacher and pupil. 


> 


How many teachers are distinguished from the mediocre 
throng by a deeper understanding of their profession and all that 
relates to it—teachers like Hiller,? Mozart, Steibelt,> Cramer,‘ 


and Hummel ?* 
> 
Children, be gracious in making your dear parents happy with 
your music; that is the smallest thanks you can give. 
o> 


Let no pupil consider his musical education complete until he 
has made his own the art of teaching others. Perhaps one or 
another will find opportunity to try this rewarding experiment 
on a younger brother or sister! In later years this ability will 
be an ample means of support to many. To the true artist, teach- 
ing is a pleasure. With this attitude toward music, the time 
may come, for a later generation, when fathers and mothers will 
be so fortunate as not to have to leave to outsiders the sweet 
duty of instructing their darlings in the most friendly of the Arts. 

> 


The soul of an artist does not grow old. 
> 

When anyone asks you to play but cannot tell you the name 
of any piece that he would especially like, you may be sure that 
he will listen with only half an ear. (Mozart used to ask of 
people who requested him to play, “What do you like to hear?” 
If they answered something like, “Anything you play is beauti- 
ful,” he would play them—nothing!) 


al 


A good teacher creates not only classical performers but also 
classical hearers—listeners who are able to hear a whole piece 
through con amore. He makes it clear to them what common- 
ness, what hateful, piggish, and at the same time stupid boorish- 
ness it is to ask an artist—even a beginner—to play, and, while 
he is obliging, to begin a conversation with someone else. 


Ecclesiasticus. xxxii. 4.° 


2 Probably Johann Adam _ Hiller (1728-1804), composer of Singspiele and 
founder of the later Gewandhaus Concerts at Leipzig. 

* Daniel Steibelt (1765-1823), a pianist and composer of operas and études, 
who traveled widely in Germany, France, England and Russia. 

* Johann Baptist Cramer (1771-1858), one of the founders of the modern 
pianoforte school, who lived mostly in London. 

5 Johann Nepomuk Hummel (1778-1837), a virtuoso pianist and friend of 
Weber. His pianoforte method was carried on by Czerny and Liszt. 

***Pour not out talk when there is a performance of music, 

And display not thy wisdom out of season.*’ 
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A SUPERLATIVE SET FOR THE CLASSROOM...1IS THIS NEW 


KOA Victor “ith Electric Tuning 


All These Great Features 

Electric Tuning (5 stations) 

6 RCA Victor Preferred Type 
Tubes 

R-F stage for better sensitivity 

Big, 2-band, Edge-lighted Dial 

Plug-in and switch for Record 
Player Attachment 

Powerful 6” Electrodynamic 
Speaker 

American and foreign reception 

Built-in Magic Loop Antenna 

Big knobs for easy tuning 

Automatic volume control 

12 to | vernier tuning 


2-point, high frequency tone 
control 


Automatic Tone Compensation 


Underwriters’ Approval 





AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE 


Educational Dept., RCA Mfg. Co., inc., Camden, N. J. « A Service of the Radio Corp. of America 


° } 
an KA Vitioe | 
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Trademark “RCA Victor” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


This new, 1941 Table Model has 
many great features, including not 
4. or 5, but 6 RCA Victor Prefer- 
red Type Tubes! Excellent volume 
and tone. Surprisingly low in cost! 


Here is a radio for your classroom 
that is an outstanding value! 

RCA Victor Model 16T-3 is the re- 
sult of months of RCA research. To 
. . ' M 
give you so much radio at this set’s 
amazingly low price, engineers, design- 
ers, production men and purchasing 


agents virtually performed miracles! 





When you see and hear this radio 
you will agree their efforts were well 
worthwhile. For it gives you Elec- 
tric Tuning for five stations, Amer- 
ican and foreign reception, built-in 
Magic Loop Antenna, adequate vol- 
ume for any classroom and many 
other great performance and conve- 
nience features! In ad- 
dition, Model 16T-3 is 
amazingly low in cost. 
Visit your RCA Victor 


dealer—or mail coupon! 


RCA VICTOR 
PREFERRED TYPE 
RADIO TUBES 





Modern Schools stay modern with RCA Tubes in their sound equipment 





by RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
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BAND 2 URCHESTAA MATERIAL 


TEACHERS OF BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS will recognize 
among the following the outstanding methods for teaching beginner 
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bands and orchestras. 
TESTED BOOK 


GRIFFEN’S IMPROVED COURSE 
OF BAND PLAYING 


BOOKS 1} AND 2 
(For Class and Individual Instruction) 


Developed to meet the pressing demand for a simple 
method for training young bands and orchestras. It is 
more complete, more interesting, more fully and simply 
explained and more gradually progressive than any other 
method published. Eliminates fatiguing worries of teaching. 


For all Band and Orchestra Instruments, 65¢ each. 





ADVANCED LESSONS 
By Fred O. Griffen 


Follows consecutively ‘‘Criffen's Improved Course of Band 
Playing.” 

16 lessons slightly mere advanced than for beginners, 
with comprehensive instructions for each lesson and many 
beautiful, original compositions of a grade for players who 
have mestered the Lessons. For all Band and Orchestra 
Instruments 


Per Part 75c—-Piane $1.00. 





THE NEW WAY METHOD 
By W A Storer 
(For Band and Orchestra Ensemble Training) 


It is distinctively new It shows a way by which a 
group cf players of va ious degrees of advancement may 
play the same melodies and exercises together 


Price—Piano $1.00—Band and Orch. Instruments 65¢ each 





BUILDER OF BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS 


By John Paul Jones 


Supplies material for daily practice of the scales for 
groups playing different instruments, or for one instrument 
only Published in Seven Croups. 

Croup 1. Inst’s in C Croup 4. Inst’s in B. C 

Group 2. Inst’s in Bb Croup 5. Inst's. in F 

Group 3. Insts. in Eb, T C Group 6. Inst's. in Alto Clef 
Croup 7. Inst’s. in Ob 


Price Per Croup 40c¢ 





GROUNDWORK OF ORCHESTRAL 
TRAINING 
By Claude Rader 

For Individual Instruction and Study. Each part is 4 
complete method of instruction and can be used together 
with all other instruments. The instructions and illustra- 
tions are so understandable that a piano or school music 
teacher with its help can teach any musical instrument 

or train an orchestra to a high point of proficiency 

For all Orchestra Instruments with band parts. 

Piano Part $1.00—Other Parts 75¢ each. 





FOUNDATION TO BAND PLAYING 
(With Orchestra Parts) 
By Fred O. Griffen 

An elementary system for the instruction of band playing 
that has stood the test of - * for years. Hundreds of 
thousands of copies in use. very year the demand is 
greater than the year before. 

Piano Part $1.00—Other Parts 75¢ each. 


Ss that help in training individual students and for developing 
young bands and orchestras to a high point of proficiency. 


Gnee-- Miniature Violin or Cornet parts of above mailed upon ‘REQUEST. 


JENKINS MUSIC CO. 


FOR BEGINNERS 
are 


NEAR BEGINNERS 































































JENKINS JUNIOR ORCHESTRA BOOK 
(A combination Band and Orchestra Book) 
By W. D. McCaughey 


A folio of 16 attractive compositions for young players. 
Progressively arranged from the easiest to about grade two. 
All parts are numbered every four measures, a great help 
when rehearsing. Violin parts in first position. 


Piano Conductor 75c—Other Parts 40c. 





EVERYBODY’S BAND BOOK 
By W. D. McCaughey 


May be used by any number of instruments, from one 
solo part with piano up to full band, including orchestra 
parts. The compositions are of an easy grade, suitable for 
concert, parade and school ensemble. 


19 beautiful compositions of a wide variety 
Band Parts 30c esch—Orchestra Parts 50c 
Cornet Conductor $1.00—Piano Acc. $1.00 





INTRODUCING THE CLASSICS (Band Book) 
(Orchestra Parts “‘Ad Lib.) r 


Contains the well-known melodies of the great masters 
4ppreciation for 


Music that develops in young students 
good music For early beginners or young concert per- 
formers 


Band Parts 35c—Orchestra Parts 50c—Piano Acc. 75c. 





ACADEMY BAND BOOK (with Orch. Parts) 
By J. J. Richards and other well-known band men 
(For School Ensemble, Parade, Concert, etc.) 


Brilliant and effective when played by either Junior or 
Senior Bands. Effective for small band or orchestra,- or 
both together 


Band and Orchestra Parts 30¢ each—Piano 75¢c. 








THE IMPERIAL FOUR (Band Book) 
By the four great composers and arrangers, F. O. Criffen, 
Ralph B. Eisenberg, Major Ed Chenette and C. E. Holmes. 
16 original compositions for young bands. Special solo 
books for all instruments in addition to regular parts. 
Band and Orchestra Parts 30¢ each—Piano 50c. F 





UP FRONT 
BAND BOOK of Sectional Solos 
By Major Ed Chenette 
Wherein every player of any chosen band section stands 
UP FRONT and plays the same solo in unison. Words are 
added to many of the pieces for the use of a chorus with 


band. 
Band Parts 30c each—Piano Acc. 75c. 
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SLE, OMS MPD CRS 
BAND PLAYING 


(With Orchestra Parts) 


WE O.Griffen 


Guthor of the Famouw 
FOUNDATION TO BAND PLAYING 


for 
Individual and Class Instruction 


ae al « ¥ ? oe :. vy 
IN TWO SF OS GY ae PROGRESSES BY EASY STAGES 
PARTS oe: he 
Price Per Part 


6 5%each 









A practical Course of Basic Instruct- 
ion just off the press. The remarkable 
number of orders received in advance of 
publication shows the kind of help it offers 
to teacher and pupil is just what is wanted for 
the teacher’s needs. 


We Will Mail Postpaid a Complete 
Miniature Cornet Part Upon Request. 


GRIFFEN’S IMPROVED COURSE was developed to meet the pressing 


demand for a simple method for train- 


OF BAND PLAYING ing young bands and orchestras. It is 


more complete, more interesting, more fully and simply explained and more gradually progressive than any 
other band method published. 
With no additional material, this course may be used for students as young as those in second grade schools. 


Although for band, it is also satisfactory for orchestra. The string parts are arranged to fit perfectly with the 
wind and percussion instruments; the piano accompaniment for any single instrument or group of instruments. 


) SAVES LABOR FOR TE CHE and induces enthusiasm and the love of music in the 

Al R student. So that the teacher and student may have 

constantly before their eyes while a lesson is in progress, there are simple instructions for each phase of the 
lesson on the opposite page of the music. 


For very beginners; for indi- For players who have 
™ vidual or ensemble work. ™ completed Part 1. 


“Griffen’s Advanced Lessons” follow Part II of the “Improved Course” in progressive order. 


INSTRUMENTATION — Parts I and Il Orchestra Parts 
-...C Flute and Piccolo _...Bb Bass Clarinet .....&b Alto Sax. ~....Bb Bar. or Eupho. B. C. ——Violins String Bass 
.....Db Flute and Piccolo Bb Comets—Cond't. ~-u. Saxophone — - aden yy Cc. ——.Viola Horns in F 
~...Eb Soprano Clarinet _.»..Oboe _....Bb Tenor Sax. ~~ Bb Trombone T. C. —__Cello _...Piane Acc.—Cond’t. 
~..Bb Clarinet _.... Bassoon Eb Baritone Sax. 
....Eb and BBb Basses 
~....Eb Alto Clarinet _...Bb Sop. Sax. _.Eb Altos—Horns _...Drums, Etc. PRICE 65c PER PART 


Write Us Today for a Complete Miniature Cornet Part 


JENKINS MUSIC COMPANY * Kansas City.Mo. 
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The Arts and a Design in Living 


ALBERT S. RAUBENHEIMER 
Educational Director, and Dean of the College of Letters, Arts and Sciences, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


W°* AS EDUCATORS interested in the arts and the welfare of 
society, should recognize the importance of a new trend in 
America. Whereas, in the past our prime concern was with 
institutions and organizations, industrial and economic, today we 
see a new emphasis placed on interests and accomplishments of 
the individual. Whereas, in the past we paid exclusive attention 
to the efficiency and success of one group of men in relation to 
another, today we notice a tendency to regard the individual 
rather than the group. A person is viewed as an organism that 
thinks, acts, imagines, hopes and dreams. The idea that the 
significance of any culture lies in a person, in the development 
and preservation of human dignity, is becoming more and more 
prevalent. 

Concurrent with this quickened interest in the individual, came 
a realization of the need for a design in cultural life. A design 
in living, rather than a design for living, to be propagated for 
citizens-at-large, is the challenge thrown to the educators. The 
importance of spreading culture impresses one’s consciousness 
especially in the moments of playful mood, as for instance, while 
driving an automobile along a boulevard. Suddenly one becomes 
aware of a tremendous billboard offering a new and a perfect 
type of a shave. As one pats his chin and realizes that he is 
not in need of it, a larger advertisement hits his eye with a 
promise of a complete outfit of clothing for next to nothing. 
After that comes a magnified version of a popular brand of 
liquor widely consumed by all who count. After liquor comes 
an appealing ten-foot invitation to one’s own funeral at a nom- 
inal cost, and a promise of an everlasting peace among sur- 
roundings of eternal beauty. All these varied impacts of a 
non-cultural variety make up a large and a significant part of 
the environment of our young people; impacts, the far-reaching 
importance of which is not easy to estimate. It is to counteract, 
to balance these constant stimuli in the everyday surroundings of 
our citizens, that the new design in living is so greatly needed. 

In the past, the American family was characterized by its 
constant seeking for success and recognition in terms of public 
applause. At the present time there is a definite revival of in- 
terest in the personal aspects of life and in religion as a form 
of inner expression of an individual, regardless of any particular 
form of creed or belief. Our new social and: economic laws give 


[Note: The above article is excerpted from an address given at the 
Los Angeles meeting of the M.E.N.C., 1940.] 


numerous proofs of a growth in the governmental concern for 
the people and the individual. All this points to the fact that 
there is a prevailing tendency on the part of Americans to give 
up the constant blind striving for efficiency and to adopt a new 
way of living which would include loafing as well as working, 
joyous laughter and spontaneous play. More and more, people 
pause to question: “Where are we going with this program of 
ours? Is this striving for achievement and efficiency a real 
living?” And we hear statements that: “Some of us do not 
even have time to get acquainted with our own families, and 
therefore we have to bring them with us to the National Con- 
ferences in order to rediscover what good sports and interesting 
people they really are.” 

It is folly to take life, even play, so seriously. Watch a man 
playing golf. Notice his concentration, his complete engross- 
ment in the job, the work of playing. He does not even take 
his family or friends with him and prefers to play alone, so 
that he can do a better job of it. Fortunately, we find today, 
numerous examples of a rapidly growing interest in the per- 
sonality of an individual, interest in fun and nature, and beauty 
and laughter. More and more, people take time for living, 
thinking, playing and singing. A “new design in living” is 
emerging, a design in living in terms of your own thinking, 
feeling and enjoyment. 

I wish I could tell this to the citizens of our various com- 
munities, to our taxpayers, who vociferously complain that music 
and art education are “lollipops’—not necessary and nonessen- 
tial. I wish that these objectors could be as close to American 
youth and music as you and I are, so they might understand 
what music means to boys and girls — the men and women of 
tomorrow. 

More and more, as this new trend in the design in living 
develops and the concept of the total living of an individual 
crystallizes, you, as the teachers of music, face a great challenge. 
Remember, music is—along with the arts of the dance, song, 
poetry, literature, and drama—an expression of the inner self of 
the individual. From elementary schools to universities, music 
should be a process of an active experience; not an imitative but 
a creative expression of the stresses and strains within the indi- 
vidual, his hopes, aspirations, imagination, and dreams. Music 
and other arts should be an integral part of the individual’s de- 
sign in living that fits in with the concept of total living. 


California- Western Music Educators Conference 


SAN JOSE, CALIF., APRITI: 6-9, 1941 


ig oped features of the Conference program at San Jose will 
be the All-California Conference Chorus, Orchestra, and Band. 
The following information regarding these organizations was 
recently released by President Glenn Woods, of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia : 

The Secondary Chorus of 300 voices will be trained and di- 
rected by Ralph J. Peterson, Music Department, Los Angéles 
City College. The chorus will be chosen, assembled, and organ- 
ized by Carl Cooperrider (manager), Oakland High School, 
Oakland, California. 

The Secondary Orchestra of 130 players will be trained and 
conducted by Nino Marcelli, Music Department, Senior High 
School, San Diego, California. The orchestra “try-out assign- 
ments” will be guided by Vincent Hiden (manager), McClymonds 
High School, Oakland, California, and his assistants. 

The Secondary Band of 100 players will be drilled and con- 
ducted by Herman Trutner, Jr., supervisor of instrumental music, 
Oakland Public Schools. The band “try-out assignments” will 
be superintended by Max Gelber (manager), Sequoia Union 
High School, Redwood City, California, and his assistants. 

The three concert organizations will rehearse in assigned rooms 
on the campus of San Jose State College, beginning Monday, 
April 7, at 9:00 a.m. All rehearsals will be open to Conference 


members. 
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Membership in these organizations is open to students of sec- 
ondary level—senior high and junior college, preference being 
accorded to senior high school students. 

Information bulletins and student application forms may be 
obtained from Mr. Cooperrider, Mr. Hiden, or Mr. Gelber at 
the addresses given in the paragraphs above. 

Additional information regarding the California-Western Con- 
ference program will be included in the next issue of the JouRNAL. 
The 1941 San Jose Convention Committee is under the general 
chairmanship of Superintendent of Schools, Walter Bachrodt, 
Board of Education, San Jose, California, Forrest G. Murdoch, 
Principal of the San Jose High School, has been named as 
Directing Chairman of the Convention and will supervise all of 
the Convention Committees. Adolph Otterstein, of San Jose State 
College and Eleanor Short, Director of Music of the San Jose 
Public Schools, Vice-Chairmen of the Convention Committee are 
planning interesting contributions which San Jose will make to 
the California-Western program. It is the plan of President 
Woods to include in each of the three days’ programs practical 
teaching demonstrations for the classroom teachers and to utilize 
the All-Conference Chorus, Orchestra and Band organizations in 
their rehearsal periods as clinic groups for the music educators 
of junior and senior high school and junior college. 


Music Educators Journal 




















, BARER’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF MUSICIANS 


¥ 


: One” 
olf We THE NEWLY REVISED 
wh FOURTH EDITION OF 


BARER'S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY of MUSICIANS 


= newly revised, fourth edition of Baker's Biographical Dictionary, 
with the old articles revised and brought up to date, and including 
3,000 new items, is now available. 

It is invaluable as a source of authoritative information concerning 
the music world in general—composers, instrumentalists, vocalists, etc. 
1,234 pages of information are accessible for easy and permanent refer- 
ence. Every music lover, musician, library, radio station and school 


should own a copy. 
The dictionary has been made in convenient form, 6"x 9", handsomely 


bound in burgundy buckram, enhanced by gold lettering. 
PRICE $6.00 
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THE STEADY SALES CLIMB OF THESE BOOKS 


inpicATes THEY ARE IN GREAT FAVOR 
WITH INSTRUCTORS OF VOICE CLASSES 


The 
CLIPPINGER 
CLASS-METHOD 


VOICE CULTURE 





OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
THEODORE PR os = 


4782 CHESTNUT STREET 
+ PHILADELPHIA 











DAVID A. CLIPPINGER studied voice 
with Wheeler, Root, Hey, Shakespeare 
and Behnke. A leading choral director 
and teacher of singing in Chicago for 
many years. Wrote several other im- 
portant vocal texts and treatises includ- 
ing Fundamentals of Voice Training and 
The Head Voice and Other Problems. 


lished in recent years. 


THE 


CLIPPINGER 


CLASS-METHOD 
OF VOICE CULTURE 


By D. A. CLIPPINGER 


mystery and uncertainty. 


and intelligent interpretation. In addition to 


Price, $1.25 





ART SONGS 
FOR SCHOOL AND STUDIO 


(FIRST YEAR) 


Edited by 
Mabelle Glenn and Alfred Spouse 


Medium High Medium Low 


The authors of these collections, realizing the necessity 
of inculcating in beginners an early appreciation of the 
best in music, have carefully collated and edited this 
group of 25 genuine art songs. The following standard 
art songs, copyright numbers and folksongs in up-to-date 
arrangements are included: Long, Long Ago (Bayly), 
Still As the Night (Bohm), Cradle Song (Brahms), 
The Little Road to Kerry (Cadman), My Love Rode 
By (Calbreath), The Rose (Clokey), Such a Li'l’ 
Fellow (Dichmont), O No, John! (English), Under the 
Rose (Fisher), Dedication (Franz), For Music (Franz), 
Out of My Soul's Great Sadness (Franz), The Rose 
Complained (Franz), Florian's Song (Godard), The 
Wind Speaks (Grant-Schaefer), Slumber Song (Gret- 
chaninoff), My Love's an Arbutus (Irish), Pretty Polly 
Oliver (Old English), When Love Is Kind (Old Eng- 
lish), Passing By (Purcell), Hedge-roses (Schubert), 
Who Is Sylvia? (Schubert), The Lotus Flower (Schu- 
mann), Thou'rt Lovely As a Flower (Schumann), The 
Road to Home (Strickland). 


Price, $1.00 Each 


ART SONGS 
FOR SCHOOL AND STUDIO 
(SECOND YEAR) 





Price, $1.00 Each 


This is an altogether sane, balanced and practical text book by 
one of America’s eminent authorities on voice. 
deep study of the voice together with his long experience in 
solving difficult vocal problems in the studio has enabled him 
to rid the subject of vagary, 
logical treatment of basic principles and the singleness of pur- 
fas cD. OSTRIBLUTE pose towards which all of his efforts have been directed have 
made this volume one of the most widely used methods pub- 
Frequently used by chorus directors 
seeking to improve the performance of their high school choirs, 
it has been most successful since its aims are concerned with 
breath control, vowel formation, correct diction, handling of 
consonants, assuring resonance, handling the head voice, gaining 
flexibility, 
various chapters devoted to these subjects there are 150 exercise- 
studies, 25 songs and 7 duets, constituting enough material for 
the first season of study. 


The author's 


His 


the 


Edited by 
Mabelle Glenn and Alfred Spouse 
Medium High Medium Low 
For these volumes the authors have selected ideal songs 
for students in the second year of study. The contents: 
TT Brahms 
DE ce cdnedheteyenkéecctenukieenreee Brahms 
EE SE nekGeneniewsrcensinscemsoecuee Brahms 
ee Ci conncecseceud. cosed Densmore 
rahe nance denne kee cemaete Fisher 
Ee ee ee ee Franz 
I Wander This Summer Morning........... Franz 
Pi ncbewrkcbertehetendegnuests sa0eaeeen Franz 
SE MN ao ncet ee ndecetetaiawecncneudal Grieg 
i Pe tetideceeitussntedsnpeneedeskaansad Grieg 
No Embers, Nor a Firebrand (Duet)..... Henschel 
Press Thy Cheek Against Mine Own (Duet)... . Jensen 
Ns cnt ntbbdbeetebeeechesteneede Manney 
ee ee eee Schubert 
kt ccnccs saneeuesroanseene Schubert 
BEES DEES WED BME Mcccccccccecesccccee Schubert 
"Twas in the Lovely Month of May ..... Schumann 
ye ey Ge eee Schumann 
ns ccbcencebmbaebcuvevet satcsecsenes Sinding 
My Lover Is a Fisherman............... Strickland 
When I Was But Seventeen...... Swedish Folksong 
None But the Lonely Heart........... Tchaikovsky 
Se CD BE Sa ace dcdcusecescctcacieces Watts 





CLASSIC 
ITALIAN SONGS 
FOR SCHOOL AND STUDIO 


Edited by 
Mabelle Glenn and Bernard U. Taylor 


Medium High Medium Low 
These volumes each contain eighteen of the most valu- 
able songs of the Early Italian era, numbers frequently 
found in the opening group on song recital programs. 
Two numbers each are included from the pens of Caris- 
simi, Monteverde, and Scarlatti. Bencini, Caccini, Cavalli, 
Durante, Frescobaldi, Giordani, Lott, Pergolesi, Peri, 
Rosa, Secchi and Torelli also are represented. A few 
representative titles are Amarilli, Caro Mio Ben, 
Lasciatemi, Morire, and Nina. As they are intended 
for school voice classes, the Preface presents copious 
notes on the songs and helpful suggestions for mastering 
the Italian pronunciation. With each song, as it ap- 
pears, is an English translation. 


Price, $1.00 Each 





FRENCH 
ART SONGS 
FOR SCHOOL AND STUDIO 


Edited by 


Mabelle Glenn and Bernard U. Taylor 
Medium High Medium Low 


There are 20 songs in this 
volume and the composers 


include: Bemberg, Chamin- 
ade, Chretien, Dalayrac, 
Debussy, Duparc, Faure, 


Feaencn XN 
Aer Sones 


Franck, Godard, Hahn, Lalo, 
Massenet, Provencal, Saint- 
Saens, Widor and a song 
“C'est mon ami", the mel- 
ody of which is attributed 
to Queen Marie Antoinette. 
Study notes on each song 
carry brief paragraph bits 
on the composers along with 
advice for an effective rendi- 
tion. The matter of French pronunciation is well 
covered in the prefatory pages. 


WOR ANS TK SIR 











Price, $1.00 Each 
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— 
. 
THE GHOST OF LOLLYPOP BAY 
By CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
‘ sparkling eretta is ideally suited to the tastes 
| Le ioe f hich school dramatic societies and other 
youthful inizations. To begin with, the book is 
\ Ti iamsical plot, bright of dialogue and affords an 
mple field for comedy. Furthermore, the experienced 
\ ane and fluent melody of the composer have never been 
: more in lence than in this light and fanciful musical 
score, which calls for 4,soprano, 1 alto, 2 tenor and 2 
bass solci: Time, 14 hours. 
Vocal Score (Including Separate Libretto), $1.50 
Stage Manager's Guide and Orchestration on 
Rental 
By Arthur A. Penn 
This story is fantastically funny in an up-to-date style 
and is supported by a vigorous and catchy musical score 
that is not too difficult for amateur production. The 
~ scene, ‘anywhere in Asia’’, means colorful and gay 
costuming. 3 sopranos and 3 tenors are needed for solo 
alu. work in this 2 hour production. 
tly Vocal Score (Including Libretto), $1.50 
os Stage Manager's Guide and Orchestration on 
mf Rental 
eri, 
few THE DUKE OF VOLENDAM 
“ By Augustus C. Knight 
ed ; “ a 
-lever musical comedy by the composer of ‘‘Pepita 
ous jo gel picturesque scenes in Holland, Dutck char- 
ing acters, natives of Volendam, and a party _of rich 
. touring Americans. The plot involves a missing heir, 
” two or three romances, and a henpecked Burgomaster. 
The music, sparkling in its variety of rhythms, includes 
solo parts for 3 sopranos, 1 tenor, 4 baritones and 2 
basses. Time, 2 hours. 
Vocal Score (Including Libretto), $1.50 
Stage Manager’s Guide and Orchestration on 
Rental 
id THE RADIO MAID 
By V. M. and C. R. Spaulding 
This is a modern musical comedy in a ‘‘hayseed"’ set- 
ting with vacation time romances playing an important 
part. An old-fashioned ‘‘huskin’-bee’’ is the climax of 
the proceedings and serves to bring the amusing situa- 
tion to a happy ending. Solo dances and chorus dances 
are optional and the vocal solos for 4 sopranos and 3 
tenors are not difficult. Suitable for Junior High. 
Time, 45 minutes. 
Ww Vocal Score (Including Libretto), 75 cents 
his Orchestration on Rental 
ers 
in MOUNT VERNON 
ac, . = . 
- Episodes in the Life of 
lo, George Washington 
nt By R. S. Stoughton 
ng The three scenes of this musical play aim to show the 
el- “Father of His Country’’ in the intimate surroundings 
ed of the home he loved so well. Two outstanding events 
are treated: departure for the First Continental Congress 
re, in Philadelphia in 1774, and return at the end of the 
ng War for Independence in 1784. The final year of 
its Washington's life is also portrayed. Besides the original 
| music by Mr. Stoughton there are arrangements of sev- 
th eral other appropriate numbers including familiar 
ji- spirituals and a closing apostrophe sung to ‘‘America’’. 
ll 3 sopranos, 1 tenor and 1 baritone are needed for solo 
parts in this 144 hour work. Dances may be used. 
\ Vocal Score (Including Libretto), $1.25 
r Orchestration on Rental 
et ees 
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FOR JUNIOR HIGH 
CINDERELLA AND THE CAT 


By W. H. Boyer 


This lively little operetta gives much opportunity for 
scenic display and the introduction of dances and special- 
ties since the charming music is skillfully adapted from 
tuneful French operettas of a preceding generation. It 
is the old tale of Cinderella and her Prince but with a 
new quirk, since it is amusingly mixed up with Puss- 
in-Boots. Parts, varying in length, for 9 solo voices as 
well as a large cast and chorus. The optional 3 and 4- 
part treble choruses are not difficult. Time, 1 hour. 


Vocal Score (Including Separate Libretto), $1.00 
Orchestration on Rental 


SONGS OF OTHER DAYS 


By Fanny Snow Knowlton 


There are 46 old-time songs with full costuming, stage 
and action directions for an illustrative historical con- 
cert covering: I. Puritan Days of 1660; II. Revolu- 
tionary Days of 1760; and III. Ante-bellum Days of 
1860. This unique work makes possible a delightful 
144 hour entertainment depicting to eye and ear three 
important periods in our national history. Optional 
S.A.T.B. choruses for Senior High or Adult groups. 


Vocal Score (Including Libretto), 75 cents 


THE COSTUME BOX 


By Fanny Snow Knowlton 


This quaint musical play has principal solo parts for 
four young girls, and there can be as large a chorus of 
girls as the director wishes. An old trunk is found in 
the attic containing Grandmother's gowns of Civil War 
days, and in these the girls array themselves. The 
music is exceedingly tuneful and the dialogue is bright 
- humorous. Also appropriate for Juveniles. Time, 
1 hour. 


Vocal Score (Including Libretto), 75 cents 


YE LITTLE OLDE FOLKS’ 
CONCERT 


By Polly Simpkins 
A quaintly amusing entertainment, with its old songs, 
yet the more acceptable in that it is fairly true to the 
old-time rather than broadly burlesquing it. There are 
nine characters, with vocal solos for 5 sopranos and 2 
altos. This entertainment may be effectively given by 
intermediate grades or even adults. Time, 25 minutes. 


Vocal Score (Including Libretto), 60 cents 














FOR JUVENILES 
A GET-ACQUAINTED PARTY 


By Dorothy Gaynor Blake 


A little 30 minute entertainment, designed for children, 
which requires eight performers—Mother Week and 
Seven Days. There are songs and dances for each char- 
acter, with music of unusual tunefulness and charm. 
No scenery is required, but various properties (such as 
a tub and washboard for Monday) ae each episode 
picturesque and interesting. 


Vocal Score (Including Libretto), 50 cents 





FESTIVAL OF THE FLOWERS 


By Verna L. Day 


This is a song cycle for children’s voices in unison 
about the flowers, seeds, the grass, rain, etc. The 
numbers, to be sung in sequence by children dressed in 
appropriate costumes, make a delightful program about 
spring and summer. The entertainment may be given 
indoors, but is especially beautiful played outside. 
Time, 30 minutes. 


Vocal Score (Including Libretto), 75 cents 





CINDERELLA IN 
FLOWERLAND 


By Marion Loder 


A simple woodland setting, with slight modifications for 
the different scenes, will suffice for this piece. Drama- 
tizing the familiar story in the different realms of bees, 
butterflies, and flowers lends itself to clever costuming. 
The music is bright and includes four easy solos and 
several unison choruses. Time, 45 minutes. 


Vocal Score (Including Libretto), 50 cents 





THE ROYAL PLAYMATE 


By A. Louis Scarmolin 


A bright and tuneful operetta for children. The cos- 
tuming is picturesque and easily contrived from home 
resources. The choruses are sometimes written in two 
arts, but may all be sung in unison. The solos for 2 
igh voices and 1 medium voice are very easy. Junior 
High students also will enjoy this. Time, 45 minutes. 


Vocal Score (Including Libretto), 60 cents 








THE HIGHLY-ESTEEMED MUSIC TEXT BOOKS 


ey CLARENCE G. HAMILTON 


OUTLINES OF MUSIC 
HISTORY 


Although titled ‘‘outlines’’, this history is honored 
in thousands of libraries as a most authoritative 
work. The author's endeavor to make it also a 
source of music appreciation is probably best ex- 
emplified by the following excerpt from the Preface: 
“I know of no more fascinating pursuit than that 
of tracing the steps by which mere unrelated sounds 
have been moulded, through ages of subtle inven- 
tion, into a medium for expressing some of the 
grandest and most elusive of human thoughts.”’ 


Cloth Bound—Price, $2.25 





MUSIC APPRECIATION 


Based on methods of literary criticism, this is an 
especially fine book to place in the hands of one 
who wishes to familiarize himself with the great 
works of the masters, to learn about their beauties, 
to be able to listen to them with a quickened 
hearing and real understanding. There are 24 por- 
traits, 28 diagrams and over 200 music cuts as 
illustrations. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $2.50 





SOUND, AND ITS 
RELATION TO MUSIC 


Every intelligent musician should be familiar with 
the physical laws which underlie his art. Here is a 
compact statement of these laws and of the chief 
facts, theories and experiments in accordance with 
which they have been formulated. A most valuable 
reference or text book. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 





EPOCHS IN MUSICAL 
PROGRESS 


To appreciate the music one hears, the listener 
should have some understanding of the trend of 
musical development and some knowledge of what 
has gone before. This volume gives a bird's-eye 
view of the field of musical endeavor and traces the 
story of its growth. Its eight chapters are illus- 
trated, pictorially and musically, and give lists of 
reference books for collateral reading. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 
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Book and Music Reviews 





BOOKS 
Approach to Music, by Lawrence Abbott, with a Foreword 
by Walter Damrosch. [New York: Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50.] 


All readers of “Approach to Music” will echo what Mr. 
Damrosch says about it in his Foreword. With “extraordinary 


simplicity and clarity” the author gives a “bird’s-eye view of 
the entire field of music,” in a manner which appeals to both 
layman and trained musician. Mr. Abbott is well equipped 


for his task. As writer of program notes and analytic com- 
ments for concert and operatic‘programs presented over NBC 
networks, his statements about music must perforce be under- 
stood by millions of amateurs everywhere. 

This reviewer has taken pleasure in the skill with which 
the author has filled 358 pages with only what is essential for 
an intelligent outlook on music; and his reading public will 
thank him for bringing together only the great and near-great 
composers, with what they did, and with just enough back- 
ground of musical history to give it reality. 

All this is done in 13 chapters, half of them devoted to the 
content of music—its scales, intervals, chords, overtones, pat- 
terns, equal temperament, instruments, and the development of 
musical forms, as would be necessary for such a book as this; 
the remaining chapters are given over to the composers who 
used all these materials in building the great music of the 
world, and to their place in the classic, romantic and modern 
eras—all made to seem disarmingly easy of comprehension by 
the author’s friendly, companionable manner of writing. 

—Edward B. Birge. 





Edward MacDowell and His Cabin in the Pines, by Opal 


Wheeler and Sybil Deucher. [New York: E. P. Dutton Co. 
$2.00.] 

Another book for young readers by these gifted collabo- 
rators is news: a book about our own Edward MacDowell is 
news marked for immediate attention. With the present focus 


of interest upon exploring more fully the riches of American 
culture, this biography has a pecular timeliness. Nevertheless, 
its essential value does not lie in this coincidence. It is one 
of those rare books written in the simplest of human terms 
but with suggested overtones of exquisite delicacy and beauty. 
A biography of Edward MacDowell intended for youthful 
readers presents very real difficulties. For one thing, it is not 
easy to translate for the immature, certain innate qualities of 
the character and genius of this subtle poet-musician. For 
another, he is too near to us in time and place to have become 
a legend. However, here is a story, warmly human and ab- 
sorbing, which brings to life a lovable and appealing child 
who was indeed “father to the mon.” The reader’s heart is 
captured at the outset, so whether in the old home on Clinton 
Street or with the young couple in their “cabin in the pines” 
he shares Edward’s fortunes and lives through these pages in 
the bosom of the MacDowell family. Those who have looked 
forward to another volume of this delightful series of music- 
biographies will find their expectations more than fulfilled. 
—Lilla Belle Pitts 


We Sing. Book III in A Singing School, a basic music 
series for the grades. [Boston: C. C. Birchard and Co.] 

This book is planned for use in the fourth grade, a critical 
period in the child’s musical education. It is based upon the 
same child-interest approach as the two preceding books, but 
offers a much more extensive development of reading material. 
A pioneer feature is the means by which the illustrations in 
the large reading section carry out the rhythmic patterns of 
the songs. The following excerpt from the introduction, ad- 
dressed not to the teacher but to the child, exemplifies the 
spirit and character of the entire series: “In this book are 
many American songs. Several tell about the beginnings of 
our country and the great men who have made it. Some are 
old songs which have come to us from earlier days. Many are 
new. But there are also brave, lovely songs from lands across 
the seas, songs which are part of the heritage of many good 
American citivens. As you sing, play and dance together, may 
you grow inco fine citizens, proud that you are Americans.” 

The approach to two-part singing is made through a number 
of attractive rounds and descants. The rhythmic activities of 
the earlier grades are continued on this level through the 
medium of singing games and folk dances. The devices for 
stimulating creative expression are new and interesting. The 
illustrations serve the double purpose of making the book 
attractive and providing authentic designs of period and folk 
costumes. —Clara E. Starr 


Voice and Articulation Drillbook, by Grant Fairbanks. 
[New York: Harper and Bros., 234 pp. $1.25.] Here is a 
valuable book for singers and composers of songs. It is a 
most excellent drillbook of voice and articulation for use in 
class or in self-help. If song is regarded as an artistic form 
of speech, the song writer should know these facts about 
speech. —C. E. Seashore 
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Music in the Middle Ages, by Gustave Reese. [New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co. $5.00.) 

If Robert Schumann were alive and writing a review of this 
book for his musical journal, he might well be tempted to re- 
peat his famous “Hats off!” So many of the books of today 
appear to be but repetitions of the books of yesterday, so 
naturally there is a distinct pleasure in reviewing subject ma- 
terial that is not well worn. Despite the fact that the field of 
music in the Middle Ages has long been crying for a presenta- 
tion in English, that would sum up the findings of recent in- 
vestigations, the need was only sensed, not met. Now at last 
in Gustave Reese’s “Music in the Middle Ages,” a host of 
English-speaking students will find great satisfaction. Many 
have been discouraged and even barred from anything but a 
most cursory view of this period on account of the barriers of 
language and lack of access to source materials. It is a 
thorny path that Reese has trod, but the results give con- 
tinued evidence of the true scholar’s approach. Carefully and 
methodically the sources have been searched out, the findings 
of earlier scholars reviewed, and the author’s resulting inter- 
pretation recorded clearly and concisely. The problems are 
many and the evidence as the author states in an “Introduc- 
tion on the Music of Ancient Times,” is “obviously insufficient 
to give us a comprehensive idea of what it (the music of the 
Greeks) was like.” Although this relates to the Greeks, and 
our heritage of music and treatises on music in the Middle 
Ages is far richer, a final, absolutely unassailable realization 
of much of the music of the latter period is impossible. One 
is grateful to the author for his catholic viewpoint and his 
avoidance of stating opinions as if they were facts. 

Although the text runs along as a fresh and interesting 
narrative, this is essentially a book for reference. As such, 
the reader will be delighted to find very complete documenta- 
tion. If the student desires to strike deeper in any of the 
fields such as Gregorian Chant, Troubadours, Organum, or 
Fourteenth Century Music in Germany—to mention but a few 
of the subjects discussed—he will find a rich bibliography. 
There is a list of records, eight pages of half-tone plates, and 
126 generous examples of music, the first of which presents 
three types of tetrachords, the last, two pages from Dun- 
stable’s setting of “Alma Redemptoris Mater.” It is about 
these examples of music that the text centers, the author firmly 
holding himself to the style-analysis of the music rather than 
“environmental and cultural determinants.” “Hats off” to 
you, Mr. Reese! —James Husst Hall 


Music Library Manual, by Melvin L. Balliett. [Elkhart, In- 
diana: H. & A. Selmer, Inc. 24 pp. $1.00.] For five years 
Mr. Balliett was librarian of the University of Illinois Bands 
and the National Music Camp. From this experience, plus that 
as director of instrumental music at Glenville High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, he has prepared a music library system de- 
signed to work in all situations. The manual gives detailed 
instructions on filing, distributing, and collecting both instru- 
mental and choral music, and lists desired equipment and 
printed forms, of which the latter are available as a part of 
the system. While striving to eliminate unnecessary complica- 
tions, this system will require considerable study on the part 
of both the director and his student librarians before it can 
become entirely effective. Such effort is extremely worth 
while, however, for the condition of the library often indicates 
the efficiency of the performing organizations. 

—Mark H. Hindsley 


Russian Composers and Musicians: A Biographical Dic- 
tionary, compiled by Alexandria Vodarsky-Shiraeff. [New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co. $1.75.] 

Alexandria Vodarsky-Shiraeff, who, by the way, is a cataloger 
for the New York Public Library, has provided a volume which 
should be useful to all musicians and students. The book in- 
cludes, for the first time between the covers of a single volume 
and one language, reference material formerly scattered through 
many books and languages. Not only Russian composers, but 
also performers, teachers and writers who have contributed to 
Russia’s rich musical store will be found listed. The publisher 
calls particular attention to the fact that all of the 505 biog- 
raphies are of approximately the same length. The best-known 
composers—Glinka, Borodin, Rimski-Korsakov, etc.—receive no 
more space than the least-known. Almost any musical dic- 
tionary can supply information in abundance regarding the best- 
known Russian musicians, but it is often necessary to search 
through many volumes to find references to those who are 
lesser-known but often very important. It is noted that for the 
sake of brevity, the compiler has not listed all the works of 
the composers, but sources are indicated where such complete 
lists may be found—at least in the instance of the more 
prominent composers. 

The earliest birth date is that of Volkov, 1729-1763, “First 
Russian operatic composer and founder of the Russian theater.” 
The most recent date of birth is 1915. In this year the com- 
posers Sviridov and Yurovski were born. Music teachers and 
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FOR THIS NEW 


GRETSCH-ZALZER 
FRENCH HORN” 


“As a matter of fact, Mr. Super- 
visor, you are entitled to share honors with us 
for the improvements we’ve made in this new 
GRETSCH-ZALZER French Horn.” 

“And how is that, Mr. Salesman?” 

“Because many of these changes in construc- 
tion originated from suggestions made by school 
directors after practical classroom experience 
with the instrument itself. 

“First of all, we learned that a string-controlled 
valve-action is impractical for school use. The 
youthful French horn player was usually fumbling 
with his strings when everybody else was ready’ 
to go. Therefore, we perfected a trouble-proof 
mechanical valve-action; here, try it yourself; feel 
how easily, how quietly it works. 

“Then, there were always the unsightly dents 
and mechanical strains caused in mishandling the 
horn. No matter how a youngster lays down this 
Zalzer French Horn, there’s a properly placed 
reinforcement to protect it from injury. 

“Study the strength of that fourth finger-hook 
and thumb-ring, the sturdy bracing, and the 
weight of the bell, the source of the tone of all 
French horns... they all compare with the finest 
instruments in the world. You'll even find a water- 
key on the horn, which, by simplifying the dis- 
posal of excess saliva, puts a stop to a constant 
source of damage to these instruments. 

“And, finally, we’ve constructed a case for these 
horns of 5-ply laminated wood that will hold my 
200 pounds without the slightest damage to the 
delicate instrument inside.” 

“That seems to complete the picture, Mr. 
Salesman. You’ve certainly proved to me what a 
SCHOOL DESIGNED, SCHOOL TESTED and 
SCHOOL APPROVED musical instrument 
ought to be.” 















The GRETSCH-ZALZER French Horn is just one of a complete line 
of GRETSCH musical instruments especially designed and engineered 
for sturdy service in your school band. They save you money in repairs 
and replacements because they are custom-built for their specific pur- 
pose. Fill in and mail coupon opposite for interesting FREE booklet. 


The FRED. GRETSCH mre. co. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 
529 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. * 60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Fill in and mail this coupon TODAY! 
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Here’s What the GRETSCH TALENT 
TEST will do for YOU! 


The GRETSCH MUSICAL APTITUDE and TALENT 
TEST enables you to determine scientifically the 
capacity of your students for music. It detects hidden 
talent; facilitates the grading of your students accord- 
ing to their musical ability; saves classroom time and 
effort, and encourages enrollments. It is used in hun- 
dreds of educational institutions where successful 
musical units have been developed to a high state of 
proficiency. This service is available to you—FREE— 
through your local GRETSCH dealer-agency. 








FRED. GRETSCH MFG. CO., Dept. ME-121 
529 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


[] Please send without obligation, full particulars about 
your money-saving specifications for school-band 
instruments. 


[] All details regarding GRETSCH TALENT TEST. 
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students who have struggled with Russian names will find the 
book a handy reference since English pronunciation is given for 
all names. The bibliography of sources ends the book. 


Twirl-A-Plag Manual, by E. L. Clark. [Elkhart, Indiana: 
H. & A. Selmer, Inc. 32 pp. $1.00.] According to the author, 
who is a master of marching band showmanship, flag twirling 
is more than a combination of Swiss flag swinging and baton 
twirling, for it introduces new tricks not common to either— 
“more fascinating than baton twirling and more sensational 
than flag swinging.” The especially designed “Twirl-a-Flag” is 
essential to the art. Forty excellent drawings along with the 
text illustrate the various rudiments and movements. Flag 
twirling should be of unusual interest to those band directors 
who feel that the color and music of the marching band lack 
sufficient audience appeal and are willing to have attention 
distracted from it to gymnastic arts. —Mark H. Hindsley 


‘ 


SONG COLLECTIONS 


Melodic and Harmonic Songs and Contrapuntal Songs, by Roy 
Harris and Jacob Evanson. From “Singing Through the Ages” 
Series. [New York: American Book Co. $1.60 and $1.95, re- 
spectively.] The appearance of this series should be of great 
interest to all public school music educators.. The material 
presented herein represents a selection of music which has been 
too completely unknown by musicians in the past. Particularly 
noteworthy is the attention given to fine examples of early 
music from various periods, which should have been explored 
before this. The teacher who is interested in giving his pupils 
a large view of the field of vocal music should by all means 
have access to these books. They are well gotten out, with 
attractive format, legible type and good paper. Material for 
unison voices, SAT, SA(T), SATB, S(A)TB, SSATB, SATBB, 
SSAATTBB. —George Howerton 


Siuging America, Song and Chorus Book. Compiled, ar- 
ranged and edited for the National Recreation Association by 
Augustus D. Zanzig. [Boston: C. C. Birchard and Co. Vocal 
ed. 25c; piano acc. ed. for sale by the publishers.] 

“Here in 120 songs and choruses is a comprehensive variety 
of fresh, lastingly lovable music for informal singing in 
homes, schools, recreation centers, clubs and camps. Much of 
it is fully substantial enough for concert programs also, but 
most of it, being folk music, is as simple as can be, and all 
the rest of it is for informal singing, within the reach of any 
group who love to sing and who have a sporting spirit.” 


Brief explanatory notes accompany each song. 
—Clara E. Starr 


Songs for Christmas, by Laura Bryant and Morten J. Luvaas. 
{New York: American Book Company.] This is a neat book of 
selected Christmas material, worthy of consideration by public 
school music people because it involves not only songs which 
are quite well known but also some very attractive arrange- 
ments of little-known Christmas hymns. There are thirty- 
four selections in the booklet; arrangements are unison, SA 
and SSA. All the material is well arranged and singable. 


Highly recommended for Christmas program material. 
—George Howerton 


LITURGICAL MUSIC 


The Liturgical Organist, Volume III, by Carlo Rossini. [New 
York: J. Fischer & Bro. $1.50.) 

Volume III of “The Liturgical Organist” consists of 121 
extremely brief organ numbers assembled from the works of 
a variety of composers. These short compositions are purely 
liturgical in character, containing material useful for preludes, 
interludes and postludes. They are classified by keys, so that 
a choice may be made that will fit smoothly into the church 
service. 

This book should be very serviceable as easy material for 
organ instruction and also for purposes of harmonic and form 
analysis in advanced theory classes. —Russell V. Morgan 


Liturgical Terms for Music Students, by Dom Anselm 
Hughes, O.S.B. {[Boston: McLaughlin & Reilly Company. 
50c.] This volume of forty pages is a dictionary “compiled 
for the use of students of musical history who, possessing 
little or no firsthand knowledge of the Catholic liturgy, find 
their path bestrewn with terms whose significance they are 
supposed to understand at sight.” This work should be of 
value to such students as well as to choral conductors desiring 
accurate information concerning music of the Catholic liturgy. 


Dom Anselm Hughes is a recognized authority in this field. 
—R. V. M. 


Medieval and Renaissance Music, by Georgia Stevens, 
R.S.C.J. [Boston: McLaughlin & Reilly Company. $1.25.] 
Contains 126 pages of choral music for equal voices a cap- 
pella, representative of composers from 995 to 1600. The 
material is taken from the repertoire of the choir of the Pius 
X School of Liturgical Music. Members of this school are a 
group of young women trained from childhood in music, with 
special emphasis upon Gregorian chant and polyphony. This 
will afford excellent training material for any group of girls’ 
voices, and will also be extremely valuable to students in music 


theory classes. —R. V. M. 
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CANTATAS, PAGEANTS 


Led by a Star, a Christmas cantata, with text by J. Lilian 
Vandevere and music by Haydn M. Morgan. [C. C. Birchard & 
Co. 75c.] This is an easy cantata for mixed voices suitable 
for school or church groups. Of the eleven musical numbers, 
several are worthy of special mention. No. 6, “The Golden 
Carol,” is a simple but very effective solo with verses to be 
taken by Gaspar, Melchior and Balthasar. No. 8, “Mary’s 
Lullaby,” is a soprano solo with violin obbligato whose beauty in- 
creases with each repetition. A descant for the standard tune 
of “O Come, All Ye Faithful” is a lovely and fitting climax. 
This cantata will undoubtedly be widely used. Orchestrations 
are available. —Hazel B. Nohavec 


Our Christmas Spirit, a Christmas pageant for mixed voices 
by J. Henry Francis. [White-Smith Music Publishing Co. 
75c.] The scenes depicted are: In Babylon, The Plains of 
Judea, The Stable at Bethlehem and Our Adoration. Medium 
difficult. Production directions are included. —H. B. N. 


Love Divine, a Christmas Cantata for mixed voices with 
solos for soprano, alto, tenor and baritone. The text is from 
the Scriptures and hymnology with music by Fred E. Eggert. 
{[C. C. Birchard & Co. $1.] The Sanctus Amen is an especially 
lovely selection; however, it may be disturbing to some groups 
to have the words of familiar carols and hymns set to other 
tunes. —H. B. N. 


Thirty Minutes in the Southland, a musical romance of the 
ante-bellum period, by H. L. Bland. [Belwin. 60c.] This little 
thirty-minute playlet uses in its continuity the singing of 
“Love’s Old Sweet Song,” “In the Gloaming,” “Steal Away,” 
“Listen to the Mocking Bird,” “Darling Nellie Gray,” “Liza 
Jane,” and the dancing of “Arkansas Traveler.” The text 
provides an insight into and understanding of the living condi- 
tions in America to which these songs are indigenous. The 
playlet is suggestive of ways in which other American music 
might be made more realistic to young people by the creation 
of short episodes that would place the music in its proper 
historical setting. It is particularly adaptable for a fifth or 
sixth grade assembly program. —Glenn Gildersleeve 


Spirit of the U. S. A., by Justin Ring and Fred Hager. 
{Belwin. 60c.] This is a patriotic pageant, which can be 
varied in length from thirty minutes to one hour. It is unique 
in that it features the school band as an integral part of a 
historical presentation of American backgrounds. If band is 
not available for accompaniment, the operetta can be per- 
formed with piano accompaniment. Not only does the work 
itself have much to commend it as particularly appropriate 
for presentation this year, but it is suggestive of a more effec- 
tive method for using the band along with other school music 
organizations in program-making. —Glenn Gildersleeve 


BAND MUSIC 


The New Yorker, march by Edwin Franko Goldman. [G. 
Schirmer, Inc. Standard band, 75c; symphonic band, $1.25.] 
One of Dr. Goldman’s best marches in his characteristic style. 
Horns join’ with other instruments in an accompanied duet 
arrangement of the first trio, which also may be “la-la-ed” 
and later whistled, a la “On the Mall.” Trumpeting in break 
strain not difficult if the march is taken at the conservative 
tempo intended by the composer. —Mark H. Hindsley 


The Breeze and I, by Ernesto Lecuona. Band arrangement 
by Erik W. G. Leidzen. [Edward B. Marks Music Corp. Full 
band, 75c.] Something different for band in a popular vein. 
Musically worth while, excellently arranged. 


Amina, by Paul Lincke. Band arrangement by Paul Yoder. 
{Edward B. Marks Music Corp. Full band, $2.00. Symphonic 
band, $3.00.] An effective arrangement of this popular ser- 
enade, which should fit well into school band concert programs. 
Moderately difficulty. —M. H. H. 


Love’s Own Sweet Song (march fantasy), by Emmerich Kal- 
man. Arranged by Paul Yoder. [Edward B. Marks Music Corp. 
Full band, 75c; symphonic band, $1.25.] An interesting setting 
of the fox-trot melody, complete with bell-chord effects in the 
brass. —M. H. H. 


America, Thou Blessed Land, march by Geoffrey O’Hara. Ar- 
ranged by Erik W. G. Leidzen. [Edward B. Marks Music Corp. 
Full band, 75c; symphonic band, $1.25.] Another good patriotic 
song, of grand march character, now available for band. May 
be used with mixed chorus arrangement. Both the composer 
and arranger establish this number as a valuable one to have 
and to perform. —M. H. H. 


A Merry Life, march by Luigi Denza. Arranged by Harry L. 
Alford and Graham T. Overgard. [G. Schirmer, Ine. 75c.] A 
well-arranged paraphrase on “Funiculi-Funicula,” of moderate 
difficulty. —M. H. H. 

Christmas March, by Edwin Franko Goldman. [G. Schirmer, 
Inc. Standard band, $1.00; symphonic band, $1.75.] A medley 


of Christmas songs set to march rhythm, with a dramatic 
maestoso finale. Excellent for Christmas programs.—M. H. H. 
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Louis Woodson Curtis’ 


NOTABLE LIGHT OPERAS 


INUIT TAU 


JOAN OF THE NANCY LEE 


COMIC OPERA 
IN TWO ACTS 


Book and Lyrics by 
Agnes Emelie Peterson 


Music by 
LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 


Excellent for a large, well 
trained organization, the 
entire action of this pro- 
duction takes place on 
board ship about the year 
1800. Wonderful costuming and stag- 
ing possibilities. _Woman-hating pi- 





TIME CHORUSES 


2 hours Mixed, 4-part A _— 
Treble, 2-part rates, lovely ladies, conflicting emo- 


Treble, 4-part tions, and strange incidents are por- 


a oe a trayed as a titled Englishman, jilted in 
.—- ee love, becomes a pirate chief and later 
% ° captures a ship on which the lady he 

COSTUMES loved happens to be with her brides- 


Principals: English Nobleman, : 
Naval Officers, Dancing Master, maids. There are many tuneful songs 
English Gentlewoman, Spanish and choruses, the latter being unusually 
Noblewoman, Maid, Governess, interesting in harmonies. The music 
Bridesmaids. - i. . 8 
is well within high school range, yet of 

CHORUS ~ _ a quality that will interest able per- 
English Girls (1800 Period), Pi- formers of mature years. 
rates. 
Vocal Score, $2.00 


Stage Manager’s Guide and Orchestra Parts on Rental 


Dialog and Lyrics, 50c 





THE MARRIAGE 
OF NANNETTE 


COMIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS 


Book and Lyrics by 
Agnes Emelie Peterson 


Music by 
LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 


Just the thing for academies, high schools and 
colleges who are capable of presenting some- 
thing a littke more ambitious. The music is 
very tuneful and there is in both lyrics and 
melodies a romantic charm and flavor closely 
associated with the atmosphere of France and 
of Spain in the eighteenth century. Its fanci- 
ful story brings to the stage picturesque and 
fantastic performances and exploits of a heter- 
ogeneous community of courtly ladies and 
gentlemen, villagers and gypsies. There is 
ample opportunity for group and solo dancing 
if desired and the production may be effec- 
tively done on almost any desired scale. 


TIME CHORUSES 
2 hours Mixed, 4-part 


Treble, 3-part 
SOLO VOICES Male, 4-part 


3 Soprano, 3 Mezzo SETTING 
1 Alto, 4 Tenor Courtyard of French 
1 Baritone, 4 Bass Inn 
COSTUMES 
Principals: Court Gentlemen, Inn Keepers, 
Court Ladies, Gypsy Chief, Highwaymen, 
Notary, Peddler, A Bear. 
CHORUS 
Gypsies, French Villagers, Servants. 
Vocal Score, $2.00 
Dialog and Lyrics, 50c 
Orchestra Parts on Rental 





BRIAR ROSE 


Opera Fantasy In Prologue and Three Acts 
Book and Lyrics by Agnes Emelie Peterson 


Music by 
LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 


There is the magnificence of medieval and fairyland pageantry in this brilliant 
opera. The libretto is based on the favorite story of the tower-imprisoned 
princess who was destined to die on her fifteenth birthday when she would be 
pricked by a poisoned spindle. This musical version follows the original fable 
very closely and the sleeping “Briar Rose” is finally restored to life by her 
prince charming. Here is a work that is particularly acceptable for school 
purposes since there is opportunity for the use of groups of juniors along with 
senior participants. Where facilities permit, the production may be enhanced by 
elaborate scenery and choruses as large as desired. Dances may be featured in 
the peasant, court and fairy group scenes. 

Vocal Score, $1.50 Dialog and Lyrics, 25c 


Orchestration and Stage Manager’s Guide on Rental 


TIME SOLO VOICES CHORUSES SETTING 
1% hours 3 Soprano, 3 Mezzo Mixed, 4-part Before Palace 
2 Alto Treble, 3-part Banquet Hall 
1 Tenor, 7 Baritone Male, 4-part Courtyard 
1 Bass Garden Terrace 


Before Garden Wall 





COSTUMES 
Principals: King, Prince, Cook (Male), Arch- 
bishop, Queen, Princess, Nurse. 


CHORUS 


Girls—Children, Peasants, Court Ladies, 
Fairies 


Men—Villagers, Courtiers, Choir Boys 





A Single Copy of These Publications Cheerfully Sent for Examination 





THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., DISTRIBUTORS, 1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Symphony in F Major, by Carl von Dittersdorf, with optional 
supplementary instrumentation by Adolph Schmidt. [New York: 
G. Schirmer.] 

It has been said that Stamitz would today be regarded as 
an important composer had it not been for Haydn. In his 
introductory note to this score, Mr. Schmidt implies that the 
same may be true of Dittersdorf. Whether there is good rea- 
son for the eclipse by Haydn’s genius of other composers of 
the period we cannot know without an opportunity to hear 
the works of some of these composers. It is thus in the inter- 
est of present-day enlightenment that this work is being made 
available in its original instrumentation, two oboes, two horns 
and strings. Otherwise, we would have little but the judgment 
of his contemporaries on which to base our estimate of Ditters- 
dorf, a “Serenade for Strings” being about his only work which 
American audiences have had a chance to hear. 

The supplementary instrumentation includes parts for 2 
flutes, 2 clarinets, 2 bassoons, 2 trumpets, 3 trombones, tympani 
and 3 saxophones, as well as an optional viola part more 
elaborate than the original, and an optional bass part some- 
what simplified from the original. The added parts are printed 
in small notation so there would be no difficulty in giving a 
performance of the work as the composer wrote it. Discretion 
would need to be exercised in employing the added parts, there 
being some danger of thickness of effect if all were used all 
the time. 

The symphony is interesting musically. In fact, its naiveté 
is likely to have considerable charm for present-day listeners. 
It is eminently practical for school use, the technical demands 
being moderate throughout. —Francis Findlay 


STRING ORCHESTRA 


Poupée Valsante (The Dancing Doll), by Poldini, arr. by 
A. Remarque. [Galaxy Music Corp. Score and piano, 60c; ex- 
tra parts 15c. ea.] This well-known little piece is the latest 
addition to the excellent Galamuse Instrumental Library, edited 
by A. Walter Kramer. It is hoped that more material of this 
type will follow, as there is a need for easy and attractive 
string music that is musically satisfying. An optional third 
violin and piano part is included. 


Chorale—Prelude and Fugue, by Brahms, transcribed for 
string orchestra by Daniel Gregory Mason. [G. Ricordi and Co. 
Score, $1.00; parts 15c ea.] Sustained and flowing string music 
that sings eloquently, yet is easily within the technical capaci- 
ties of the average good high school string group. 

—David Mattern 
VIOLIN 


Basic Principles of Violin Bowing, by Vitold Farrelle. [White- 
Smith Co. $1.50.] Here is a compact résumé of bowing tech- 
niques with concise, clear and adequate instructional material. 
The advanced student will welcome the most valuable lists of 


references to the literature of the vivlin which illustrate each 
bowing. —David Mattern 


DOUBLE BASS 


Transcriptions for Double Bass and Piano, by Fabien Se- 
vitzky. [G. Ricordi and Co.] Published separately. It is a 
pleasure to find solos for this instrument that have definite 
musical worth. All are generously fingered and bowed. For 
the advanced player: (1) Romance, by Svendsen. $1.00. (2) 
Melodie, by Gluck. 60c. (3) Etude, by Chopin. 75c. For the 
less advanced player: (4) Gavotte, by Gossec. 60c. (5) La 
Cinquantaine, by Gabriel-Marie. T5c. —David Mattern 


WOOD WINDS 


Cundy-Bettoney Co., Boston: 

New releases for flute and piano include the following num- 
bers, which might be considered suitable contest pieces and 
are of high musical standard: (1) Third and Fourth Fantasie, 
by M. Blavet. $1.20 each. These are in the form of classic 
suites and are called sonatas. (2) Variations Elegiaques, Opus 
27, by J. Andersen. 90c. 

Other releases for flute, taken from works of well-known 
masters of the Classic and Romantic periods, include several 
numbers which are in the nature of good program and study 
material. These include: (1) Gigue Gracieuse, from “Cephale 
et Procis” by A. E. M. Gretry. 50c. (2) Gavotte, by Gossec. 
45c. (3) Menuett in D Major, by Mozart. (4) Andantino 
Grazioso, from the opera “Renaud” by A. M. G. Sacchini. 50c. 
(5) Gavotte, from “Renaud” by Sacchini. 50c. (6) Menuett, 
by F. Kuhlau. 45c. Each of these numbers is worthy of 
consideration by the serious student of flute. 

Additional compositions recently published by Cundy-Bet- 
toney Company are: (1) Introduction and Allegro Appas- 
sionato, for clarinet and piano, by Carl Reinecke. $1.25. This 
is a solo of medium difficulty suitable for contest purposes. 
(2) Three Little Pieces from Grieg, arranged by L. Taylor for 
wood-wind quartet—flute, oboe, clarinet and bassoon. $1.75. 
(3) Andante, by Karl Stamitz, arranged for mixed clarinet 
quartet by Mauritz Kesnar. 90c. The two last-mentioned en- 
semble numbers are of easy to medium grade difficulty. The 


music is charming and the arrangements well done. 
. —George Waln 
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CLARINET 


Concerto Rondo in B) Major, for clarinet and piano, by 
Mozart-Bellison. [Carl Fischer. $1.75.] One need only recall 
the beautiful performance of this work last winter on the 
Sunday afternoon New York Philharmonic broadcast to under- 
stand its charm. It was played by the arranger, Simeon Belli- 
son, principal clarinetist in the orchestra. The rather lengthy 
cadenza which he wrote for the solo adds considerably to its 
brilliance and variety. This he calls “Mozartiana.” It is made 
up of technical figures from various other works by Mozart. 
The “Concerto Rondo” is comprised primarily of variations on 
a theme. It lies well for the instrument and might be taken 
as an original work for clarinet. —George Waln 


Menuet from “Don Juan,” for four Bb clarinets, by Mozart- 
Liegl. [Carl Fischer. 60c.] This famous Menuet is a well done 
arrangement for four clarinets, each player having an inter- 
esting but easy part. The grade of difficulty is about II. A 
young quartet will find this a charming program number. 

—G. W. 


PIANO 


Six Surrealist Afterludes (suite for piano), by Harold Triggs. 
{J. Fischer and Brothers. $1.25.] (1) “Two children are men- 
aced by a nightingale” (after the painting by Ernst). (2) 
“Catch as catch can” (after the painting by Picabia). (3) 
“The persistence of memory” (after the painting by Dali). 
(4) “Personage throwing a stone at a bird” (after the painting 
by Miro). (5) “Melancholy and mystery of a street” (after 
the painting by de Chirico). (6) “Mama, Papa is wounded!” 
(after the painting by Tanguy). 

It is with real interest that we approach an important suite 
by the talented American composer and pianist, Harold Triggs, 
who, though well-known in the two-piano field, has preceded 
the present suite in the solo field only with an early work 
entitled “Four Impressions After Synge.” The pieces show 
clever handling of various modern techniques. Although there 
is ample chromaticism and frequent use of extreme dissonance, 
many passages are definitely homophonic and each piece re- 
solves into a clear tonality. The composer seems to move 
freely from one style to another, using whatever medium fits 
the task at hand. Apparently Mr. Triggs has not tried to re- 
produce or suggest any specific elements in the paintings re- 
ferred to, but rather to express in music the ideas behind the 
art expression. 

The numbers are so arranged that they would be most effec- 
tive played as a complete suite. The more delicate numbers, in 
particular, will profit from the sequence planned by the com- 
poser. “Catch as catch can” and “Mama, Papa is wounded!” 
are among those which can easily stand alone. 

Those who use these numbers for concert programs will no 
doubt wish to compare the paintings with the music. For- 
tunately, all are reproduced in the book entitled “Fantastic 
Art Dada Surrealism,” edited by Alfred H. Barr, Jr., with es- 
says by Georges Hugnet, published by the Museum of Modern 
Art, N. Y., 1936. Since the colors form so important a part of 
the effect of these paintings, however, those who have access 
to the New York museums will wish to see the originals. Four 
of the six paintings are in the permanent collection of the 
New York Museum of Modern Art. The Chirico is at the Pierre 
Matisse Gallery and the Picabia cannot be seen this side of 
Paris. —Raymond Burrows 


Ten Preludes, Op. 23, by Rachmaninoff. [Edward B. Marks 
Music Corp. $1.00.] An American edition of works by this 
outstanding Russian composer is welcome at a time when it is 
difficult to secure foreign publications. We are also grateful 
for any publication which tends to popularize Rachmaninoff’s 
more subtle works and to remind us that he has written other 
preludes besides the two famous ones in C sharp minor and 
G minor. —R. B. 


Passionate Plea, by Erwin Toerbergh. [Edward B. Marks 
Music Corp. Harmonia Ed. 50c.] An inexpensive edition of a 
piece of salon music. 


Pugue in G@ Minor (The Little) and Gone Is Sorrow, Gone Is 
Sadness (from 32nd cantata), by Bach, transcribed for two 
pianos by Silvio Scionti. [G. Ricordi and Co., Inc. 75c.] Mr. 
Scionti has given us tasteful transcriptions of these two beau- 
tiful numbers. His intimate knowledge of the two-piano field 
has prompted him to give us a version which takes advantage 
of the additional fingers available for smooth passage work and 
combinations of voices without exploiting the opportunity for 
added loudness or thickness of writing. The vocal transcrip- 
tion will be an especially welcome edition to the two-piano field. 

—R. B. 


CHORAL MUSIC 


Cc. C. Birchard & Co., Boston: 


S.A.T.B.—Threefold Noel, a Christmas carol by Walter H. 
Angell. No. 1347. 12c. A very interesting contrapuntal selec- 
tion which should be sung a cappella. —Hazel B. Nohavec 


Mills Music, Inc., New York: 


S.A.T.B.—A Red-bird in a Green Tree. 25c. A Christmas 
song by Roy Harris, which is written in the madrigal style. 
It contains numerous changes in time signature and is of 
medium difficulty. —Hazel B. Nohavec 
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G. RICORDI—NEWEST PIANO PUBLICATIONS). 


ALBUM OF SELECTED CLASSICS | 

for PIANO | 

Edited by SILVIO SCIONTI 
Volume I 


. J. S. Bach—SARABANDE AND GIGUE 
(From Partita No. 1 in B flat) | 


2. L. van Beethoven—ALLEGRO in F minor 
(From Sonata in F minor. Op. 2, No. 1) 


3. L. van Beethoven—RONDO in C major 
(Opus 51, No. 1) 


4. L. van Beethoven—LARGO 
(From Sonata in D major. Op. 10, No. 3) 


5. Muzio Clementi—mALLEGRO CON BRIO 
(From Sonata in B flat. Op. 47, No. 2) | 


$1.25 


ALBUM OF SELECTED CLASSICS 
for PIANO 
Edited by SILVIO SCIONTI 


_— 








Volume Il 
1. Domenico Scarlatti—TWO SONATAS | 


(G minor and B flat major) 


. Joseph Haydn—ANDANTE CON VARIAZIONI 
W. A. Mozart—ANDANTE 


(From Sonata in C major) 


4. W. A. Mozart—RONDO IN D MAJOR 


5. F. Schubert—ANDANTE 
(From Sonata in A major. Op. 120) 


| $1.25 


w bd 





| Alec Templeton—SONATINA BALLADE ........................... ee 
| R. De Meria—PRELUDE NO. 1... 0.000 ce eee eee epee a Seeeae .50 
| D. Scarlatti—SONATA in B flat major No. 449 (Longo)............... asetnee Se 
| D. Scarlatti—SONATA in G minor No. 49 (Longo) ..................... 50 


| Gian-Carlo-Menotti—POEMETTI (Album)........................ baal at a -... 1.00 


| TWO PIANO TRANSCRIPTIONS 


| J. S. Bach—GONE IS SORROW, GONE IS SADNESS transcribed by Silvio Scionti..each_ .75 
J. S. Bach—FUGUE in G minor (The Little) transcribed by Silvio Scionti........... each .75 
Julian Huarte—MOONLIGHT IN GRANADA arr. by Federico Longas............ each .75 








| Extensive Catalogue of Octavo, Piano, Vocal, Orchestra—Band—Chamber Music 
| , in all Combinations. Ask for Catalogues. 


Nasoatits: G. RICORDI & CO., Inc. 
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CHORAL MUSIC 


G. Ricordi & Co., Inc., New York: 
S.S.A. or S.A.T.B.—Child Jesus (Cradle Song), by Erkki 
Melartin, arranged by Ruggero Vené. 15c. Medium difficult. 


A good program number with an interesting accompaniment. 
—Hazel B. Nohavec 


Chappell & Co., Inc., New York: 

S.A.B. or S.S.A.—Rise Up, Shepherd, and Follow. l5c. A 
Christmas plantation song, accompaniment and arrangement 
by William Stickles. This easy number is an addition to the 
Christmas literature as it is true to plantation type, but holds 
the Christmas spirit. —H. B. N. 


Sam Fox Publishing Co., New York 

SATB—A Cappella—(1) I Built on the Rock, by Lindeman- 
Lundquist. 15c. (2) Let Us All with Gladsome Voice, by 
Wennerberg-Lundquist. 15c. (3) Behold a Host, Arrayed in 
White, by Grieg-Lundquist. 15ce. These chorales are well 
arranged Scandinavian melodies of the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century. 

SSA—(1) Forest Hymn, by Gustav Klemm. I15c. Accom- 
panied. Easy and good. A fine text. All voices medium. 
(2) Colors, by Gustav Klemm. 15c. Very descriptive text of 
nature’s colorings. All voices medium. Easy, but good. 

Mixed—Accomp.—Faith of America, by Cooke-Zamecnik. 165c. 
A stirring song of patriotism. Well within the vocal range of 
any group, large or small. —Harold Tallman 


Carl Fischer, Inc., New York: 


SATB—Rise, Men Courageous, by Wilbur Chenoweth. CM4685. 
ié6c. A well arranged patriotic text. This can be very effec- 
tively done by the average large chorus. —H. T. 


Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc., Philadelphia: 
TTB—A Cappella—Jesu, I Will Ponder Now, ed. by Lund- 
quist. 10c. Typical sixteenth century music and text. —H. T. 


H. W. Gray and Co., Inc., New York 


SATB—Accomp.—(1) Benedictus Es, by Graham 


Domine, 


George. Medium-ranged, impressive anthem. (2) Ah, My Soul 
Is Onward Pressing, chorale from Handel’s “Passion.” No. 
1670. 10c. Very useful to any choral choir. All parts in 
medium range. 

TTBB—(1) Have You Seen a Lady? Norwegian folksong 


arr. by Alfred Whitehead. 12c. Difficult in that the tenor part 
is very high; otherwise it is a very fine song. (2) Pilgrim’s 
Song, by Peter Tschaikowsky, from the Russian of Count 
Tolstoi. No. 1638. 15ec. Accompanied. Splendid program 
number for advanced singers. Voices well arranged. This is 
a splendid number and deserves the attention of all fine choral 
organizations. 

TB—Accomp.—When Icicles Hung by the Wall, poem by 
Shakespeare, music by E. J. Moeran. No. 661. Should be done 
by advanced musicians. 

Unison—Thy Church, O God, Her Heart to Thee Upraiseth, 
by Eric H. Thiman. No. 1166. 12c. Very easy, but good 
anthem. First part, voices in unison; second part, harmony; 
third part, voices in unison with descant. 

“The Netherlands National Anthem,” by Wilhelmus van Nas- 
souwen, and two other national songs: “Wien Neerlandsch 
Bloed” and “Vlaggelied.” Orchestration with piano conductor’s 
score. The national anthem of the Dutch is a very old ballad 
that was written about the year 1568. The composer is un- 
known, but the work was commanded by William the Silent. 
These national hymns are adequately orchestrated and should 
prove satisfactory. —H. T. 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 

SATB—(1) Western Cowboy, part two from Roy Harris’ 
“Folksong Symphony.” No. 8491. 25c. Fine for programs 
where voices are used with orchestral accompaniment. The 
voice parts are not too difficult for the average chorus to 
prepare with adequate rehearsals. The ranges of the voices 
stay much within the staffs. (2) Gossip Joan, Old English air 
arr. by Geoffry Shaw. A cappella. No. 8506. 10c. Traditional 
madrigal of exceptionally fine musical value. (3) Caleno 
Custureme (Maiden, You Are Dear to Me), traditional Irish air, 
arr. by Hugh S. Roberton. A cappella. No. 8511. 12c. One 
of the loveliest of Irish folk tunes. The title is taken from 
a phrase in Act IV of Shakespeare’s “Henry V,” meaning 
“Young girl, my treasure.” Very well arranged. Highly rec- 
ommended. (4) The Lord Reigneth, by Paul Christiansen. 
No. 8465. 20c. Very advanced. This number would demand 
the utmost from the most advanced choral groups. (5) Suomi’s 
Song, Finnish melody by Pacius-Treharne. Optional accom- 
paniment. No. 8505. 10c. Medium voice ranges. Not difficult, 
but highly recommended as an interesting song to both singers 
and audience. (6) The Romance of Cawsand Bay, traditional 
sea chantey arr. by Pauline Winslow. Accompanied. No. 8495. 
20c. Incidental solo for first tenor and second bass. Very well 
arranged for all voices, with a fine development to the melodic 


sea chantey. —H., T. 
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J. Fischer & Bro., New York 


SATB—(1) The Quiet Hour, by Philip G. Clapp. No. 7647. 
lic. SATB with an occasional division of parts. A cappella. 
A poem by Sir Walter Scott descriptive of eventide. All voices 


Fine text with adequate musical 
setting. (2) Lenore, by Clapp. No. 7649. 15c. A setting of 
Edgar Allan Poe’s poem. Quite difficult. Very good for ad- 
vanced choirs. (3) Hear Us, O Father, by A. H. Rosewig, 
arr. by Henry P. Cross. No. 7651. 15c. Anthem for SATB, 
accompanied. A very good setting of a religious text. (4) 
Shout On, Pray On, by Don Malin. No. 7603. 15c. A cappella. 
A choral setting of the tune, “Antioch,” a hymn by Daniel 
Medley, 1784. An early American hymn tune from “The Sacred 
Harp.” Occasional subdivision of voices. Medium-difficult. 
Well written and should be an inspiration to any choral group. 
(5) Soldiers of Christ, Arise, music by Henry P. Cross; text 
by Charles Wesley. No. 7644. 15c. Accompanied. Very well 
arranged. Baritone solo. Chorus voices all medium. Highly 
recommended. 

SSA—Accomp.—(1) Go Not, Happy Day, by Frances McCol- 
lin. No. 7619. 15¢e. The Eurydice Chorus prize award for 
1939. Poem by Alfred Tennyson. Voice ranges: alto, low F 
sharp; soprano, G above staff. Difficult musically. Should be 
done by advanced groups only. (2) Spring Is Here Again, by 
Herbert S. Sammond. No. 7612. 15c. Not difficult as to range, 
but has some tricky intervals that would require rehearsal, 
Very singable song. Highly recommended. 

SSAA—A Cappella—Ascapezzo, by R. Nathaniel Dett. 


well within medium range. 


No. 


7655. 15¢c. Alto exceptionally low. A tribute to ASCAP. Diffi- 
cult. Should be attempted only by most advanced women’s 
groups. 


TTBB—Come Beloved (Care Selve), by Handel, arr. by Henry 
P. Cross. No. 7645. 15c. From the opera “Atalanta.” Very 
well arranged. Fine translation. Should be attempted only by 
advanced groups. 

Babylon Is Fallen, text and tune from spiritual folksong of 
early America, by George P. Jackson; choral setting by Don 
Malin. No. 7604. 15c. This is an excellent medium-ranged 
a cappella composition. Would be very usable in any choral 
program, and would hold the interest of the singers and 
audience alike. 

The following are anthems arranged for soprano, alto and 
baritone. This type of voice arranging is very useful to small 
church choirs. These arrangements are highly recommended: 


(1) Thy Glory, Lord, Is Known, by Bach-Nevin. No. 7622. 12c. 
(2) Thou Art the Life and Light, by Rheinberger-Nevin. 
(3) O Saviour of the World, by Goss-Nevin. No. 7624. 12c. 


(4) Look Down, O Lord, by Gaul-Nevin. (5) Lead Me, Lord, 


by Wesley-Nevin. No. 7626. 12c. (6) God Is a Spirit, by 
Bennett-Nevin. No. 7627. 12c. (7) Hail to Thee, Hail, arr. 
by Nevin. No. 7628. 12c. Passion music. (8) The Radiant 


Morn Hath Passed Away, by Woodward-Nevin. (9) I Will Lay 
Me Down in Peace, by Gadsby-Nevin. No. 7630. 12c. (10) 
Prayer of Thanksgiving, arr. by Nevin. No. 7631. 12c. Nether- 


lands song. —Harold Tallman 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York: 

SSA—Accomp.—Schir Eres, Palestinian cradle song, freely 
transcribed by Boris Levinson. The melody is very ancient, 
based on an oriental minor closely associated with Semetic 
music. The arranger has created a rich harmonic texture 
through his contrapuntal treatment of the various parts. For 
the advanced group only. 

Junior and Senior Choirs—God the All-Glorious, by Kenneth 
Runkel. W3040. 18c. This anthem is especially adapted to 
Eastertide, though the text readily lends itself to general use. 
This could be very well done by any church choir. 

Three Choirs—SA-SAB-SATB—Christ and the Birds. W3039. 
25c. This would be very usable in church festivals or for 
special occasions. Very well arranged, and not too difficult for 
the average church choir. —Harold Tallman 


FOR SINGERS 
How to Sing for Money, by Charles Henderson and Charles 


Palmer. [New York: Harcourt Brace. $2.49.] 

Where money is concerned, realism is seldom absent. This 
book is no exception to the rule. Ideals, educational objectives 
and emotional attitudes play no part in its presentation. The 


authors (Harvard- and Dartmouth-trained) are far from in- 
mates of Tin-Pan Alley, but they are experienced in the com- 
mercial field of vocal music and possess the rare and valued 
ability to call their shots with boldness and accuracy. In so 
doing they offer a dish of tart and often biting commonsense 
which provides an antidote for the fuzzy thinking and slogan 
hypnosis which too often passes for artistic conviction. 

The book is laid out like a blueprint—in fact, the authors 
insist that “the effective singing of popular songs is in a large 
measure a science, governed by basic laws which can be re- 
duced to usable form.” The style is forceful and confidential, 
and even if he or she has no ambition to be a Rudy Vallee or 
a Frances Langford there is much, very much to be learned by 
the school music educator. —Charles M. Dennis 


FOR ALL MUSIC EDUCATORS 


The new M.E.N.C. Yearbook, soon to be ready for delivery. 
$3.50 postpaid ($2.50 to members of the M.E.N.C.). See page 
16 for summary of contents. 
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Strictly Juvenile 





CHILD'S OWN BOOK 
OF GREAT 
MUSICIANS 


17 Booklets, 
Each Devoted to a Great Composer 


By Thomas Tapper 














OF MUSIC 


Bacu HANDEL ScuuBert 
BerTHOVEN Haypn ScHUMANN 
BRAHMS Liszt TscHAIKOWSKY 


==q YOUNG FOLKS’ PICTURE HISTORY — Brent: Mises Waten 


Griec Mozart 


There is a real musical incentive for young students in 
these booklets with their cut-out pictures and simple, yet 





; gripping stories of the great composers. Besides the cut- 
By James Francis Cooke out pictures to paste in the story, each book has a 


One of the delights a child music student of today may have is this needle, silk-cord and directions _as to binding. Blank 
widely used book which gives the boy or girl an acquaintance with im- pages at the back permit the child to rewrite the story 
rortant things concerning the earliest known music and the development in his own words. In this Child’s Own Book of Great 
and growth of the art on down through the eras of all the great mas- Musicians series there is a booklet for each of the above 
ters. It reads along ina happy fashion without any big words. Over composers and these are sold separately. 

100 cut-out pictures to be pasted in proper spaces throughout this inter- . 

esting story of music, make it decidedly a play-period book rather than Price, 20 cents each 
a study book. Just the thing to kindle young folks’ interest in 
the study of a musical instrument or in music class work. 


Price, $1.00 














A CHILD'S JOURNEY 


Rote Songs for Primary School Activities 


By Ada Richter 


16 songs, with piano parts so simple that any grade 2 
piano pupil can play them, are given in this book. They 
are arranged in a most fascinating continuity, telling of 
the scenes and adventures a child might meet on a holi- 
day excursion. Beginning with At the Barber Shop and 
Mr. Policeman, a ride is taken on A Double-Decker to 
the Zoo. After visits with the animals there's An 
Airplane Ride and visits, in fancy, to various countries. 
Finally the young student is reminded of Hallowe'en, 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. Few youngsters need urg- 
ing to practice these pieces. 





POEMS FOR PETER 


A Unique Book of Rote Songs 
Texts by Lysbeth Boyd Borie 


Set to Music by Ada Richter 


Its pages beaming with fascinating colored illustrations, its 
cloth-encased stiff cover, and its gaily decorated protecting 
jacket, this is a most acceptable book for the wee tots in the 
home, or in kindergarten and pre-school classes. Mrs. Borie’s 
two books of verse, Poems for Peter and More Poems for 
Peter, are known to mzny mothers and teachers. Mrs. Richter 
has chosen from these books 16 of the most adaptable verses 
and has given them clever musical settings that children will 
delight in singing, or having sung to them. Of course, the 
piano parts are simple, too. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 





Price, 75 cents 














OUT OF THE SEA 


An Operetta for Children 
Book and Lyrics by Ethel Watts Mumford 
Music by LILY STRICKLAND 


The name of the composer is sufficient to guarantee the quality of the 
music in this unique operetta for children. Its tuneful melodies require 
few solo efforts on the part of the principals and the chorus numbers all 
may be sung in unison. The introduction of mythical characters in the 
story will bring out the latent histrionic talents of youngsters who love to 
revel in the “‘land of make-believe."" Time, 45 minutes. 


Vocal Score, 75 cents 
Includes dialog and complete directions for staging and costuming 


Ada Richter’s 


KINDERGARTEN CLASS 
BOOK 


Bi 


A Piano Approach for 
LITTLE TOTS 


By Ada Richter 
LET'S GO TRAVELING In a most attractive manner this book 


ss engages the interest of very young begin- 
Juvenile Operetta ners, 4 to 6 years of age, and soon has 
Book, Lyrics and Music by CYNTHIA DODGE 


Reveals how the aptitude of children for self-entertainment may be utilized 

when a rainy Saturday morning keeps them indoors. asy solos and uni- 

son choruses. yeaa, for quite a few children to take part. Crisp 
og. 


and interesting dialog 
Vocal Score, 60 cents 


Includes dialog, actions for songs, directions for dances, and 
sketches of the principals’ costumes 








them making music on the piano out of 
notes placed before them. One of the 
first things the youngsters meet in musical notation is the Grand Staff, 
which in this book is presented through the familiar childhood story of 
‘‘Goldilocks and the Three Bears."" Of course, each lesson is illustrated 
and when the book is completed the work may be given as a playlet. 








Price, $1.00 








UNISON 
SCHOOL CHORUSES 


With Piano Accompaniment 


Theodore Presser Co. 


Music Publishers and Dealers 
Al & World’s Largest Stock 
\ a) of Music of All Publishers 


eacmsg 1112 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


This collection has been prepared to fill that very definite need of good 
material to sing when rote and kindergarten songs no longer suffice and 
the pupils are not yet ready for part-singing. While the choruses are 
not at all difficult to sing, and the texts and tunes are such as to appeal 
to young children, the songs are made to sound real well because of the 
well-made, fully-harmonized piano accompaniments. 


Price, 50 cents 
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State, District and Regional News 





Kansas Music Educators Association 


Tin two-day meeting which was held 
in Topeka on November 1 and 2 was 
in conjunction with the Kansas 
State Teachers Association, of which 
the K.M.E.A. is a department. In addi- 
tion to the program which was outlined 
in a previous Journal, a_ significant 
achievement of the meeting was the 
formal step taken by K.M.E.A. members 
to make the state association a direct 
affiliate of the National and Southwest- 
ern Conferences. 

Friday evening, November 1, the 
K.M.E.A. state teachers chorus was pre- 
sented in concert at a general session 
of the state teachers association in the 
Municipal Auditorium. The chorus, which 
was conducted by Walter Aschenbren- 
ner, was composed of some two hundred 
members of K.M.E.A., and the concert 
represented one of the high points of 
the convention. Rehearsals of the cho- 
rus were held on Thursday evening, 
October 31, and the morning and after- 
noon of November 1. These rehearsals 
served also as choral clinics. Clinic 
chairmen were (Instrumental) William 
Altimari, supervisor of instrumental 
music, Atchison; and (Choral) Don 
Gleckler, Topeka High School. 

At the business meeting, reports were 
presented by the committees on Courses 
of Study, the chairmen of which were 
(Vocal) Marie Colburn, Wichita; (Or- 
chestra) Robert Gantner, Hays; and 
(Band) Albert Brown, Chanute. 

Catharine Strouse of Emporia gave a 
very interesting report on the study 
carried on by the Association in regard 
to the need for a state supervisor of 
music, and David Lawson of Topeka re- 
ported for the committee on state con- 
tests and festivals. 

Grace V. Wilson, retiring president, 
who had charge of program arrange- 
ments, now automatically becomes first 
vice-president under the terms of the 
Association’s constitution. It is pointed 
out that the biennial plan whereby 
K.M.E.A. officers serve for a term of 
two years, adopted some time ago, fits 
in particularly well with the biennial 
plan of the National Conference. N. V. 
Napier, the new president of K.M.E.A., 


will thus serve on the Southwestern 
board of directors for a term of two 
years—the term paralleling the terms of 
the officers elected by the Southwestern 
division. 

K.M.E.A. membership continues. to 
grow satisfactorily—the enrollment now 
being nearly four hundred. 

Officers for the ensuing year are: 
President—N. V. Napier, Ellsworth; 
Vice-President—Grace V. Wilson, Wich- 
ita; Secretary—J. Lynn Bishop, Topeka; 
Treasurer—Earl R. Ray, Abilene; Board 
of Directors—Hobert Davis, Hays; 
Wayne Snodgrass, Clay Center; J. M. 
Williams, Lawrence; Warren Edmund- 
son, Chanute; Everett Brown, Council 
Grove; Paul Painter, Winfield; C. M. 
Kingsley, Lyons; and LeRoyce Downing, 
Scott City. 





Nebraska Music Educators Association 


4 At its fifth annual clinic and business 
meeting in North Platte, November 28- 
30, the Nebraska Music Educators Asso- 
ciation voted to affiliate with the Mu- 
sic Educators National Conference. 

Almost 400 students representing 63 
towns participated in the All-Nebraska 
clinic band, orchestra and chorus, under 
the direction of Gerald Prescott, Leo 
Kucinski and Walter Aschenbrenner, re- 
spectively. Besides an excellent attend- 
ance of Nebraska music educators, di- 
rectors from Wyoming and Kansas were 
also present. 

Officers elected at North Platte are 
listed on page 72. 


Oregon Music Educators Conference 


4 At its recent annual meeting held in 
Salem, October 25-26, the Oregon Music 
Educators Conference adopted a new 
constitution which provides affiliation as 
a state unit of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference and the Northwest 
Conference. Names of newly-elected 
officers are given on page 72. The win- 
ter meeting of O.M.E.C. will be held at 
Lincoln High School, Portland, December 
27-28. 

[Note: Copies of the Oregon consti- 
tution and the constitutions of other 
affiliated units may be secured from the 
headquarters office. ] 


Iowa Music Educators Association 


4 Members of the Iowa Music Educators 
Association convened for their second 
annual meeting, as the music section of 
the Iowa State Teachers Association 
meeting which was held in Des Moines, 
November 7-9. 

The program was arranged under the 
leadership of Delinda Roggensack of 
Newton, who, after two years of effec- 
tive service during the pioneer period 
of the Association, becomes our first 
“Past President.” Miss Roggensack, 
however, will continue in general charge 
of the I.M.E.A. participation in the 
North Central Music Educators Confer- 
ence to convene in Des Moines, March 
15-19, 1941. 

A significant contribution made by the 
Association at the general session of 
the I.S.T.A. on Saturday morning, No- 
vember 9, was the concert by the Iowa 
Music Educators Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Oscar Anderson, 
supervisor of instrumental music, Chi- 
cago public schools. Organizing chair- 
man and assistant chairman of the or- 
chestra were F. E. Mortiboy, of Daven- 
port, and Dorothy Baumle, Burlington. 
The I.M.E.A. is glad to announce that 
both a teachers’ orchestra and chorus 
will be sponsored by the Association in 
concerts to be given at the North Cen- 
tral Conference next spring. 

There were also vocal and instrumen- 
tal clinics during the three-day meeting, 
in which the I.M.E.A. coéperated with 
and received coéperation from the Iowa 
High School Music Association. 

At the luncheon meeting which was 
held on Friday, November 8, the guest 
speakers were Edith Keller, president of 
the North Central Conference, and C. V. 
Buttelman, executive secretary. Other 
speakers were Lorrain E. Watters, Des 
Moines, and Arthur Brayton, secretary 
of the Des Moines Convention Bureau. 

At the business meeting, plans were 
worked out whereby the I.M.E.A. and 
the Iowa High School Music Association 
officers would coéperate in contributions 
to be made to the North Central Con- 
ference program. New officers are: 
President—Maurice T. Iverson, Sioux 
City; Vice-President—Irvan J. Rich, 
Atlantic; Secretary-Treasurer—Edna L. 





FIRST DELAWARE ALL-STATE BAND 


At Wilmington, on Friday afternoon, October 25, George Howard of the Extension_ Department of the University of Pennsylvania, conducted the 
first All-State Band in Delaware at the general session of the fall meeting of the Delaware Education Association. The band was organized by 


Wilbert Hitchner, supervisor of music, Wilmington, assisted 
the business meeting of the Department, formal vote was ta 


by members of the Department of Music of the Delaware Education Association. At 
ken to complete affiliation as a state unit of the Music Educators National Con- 


ference and the Eastern Conference. Officers elected at this meeting are: President—Eleanor Henshaw, Greenwood ; Vice-President—John W. Mac- 
Faddin, Dover; Secretary—Sarah Goldstein, Wilmington; Treasurer—Mr. Hitchner. 
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It isn’t Christmas without Music .... and Lyon & Healy long ago discovered that 
your friends are doubly pleased when their Christmas presents can be heard as 
well as seen. Send your orders today to the house of “Everything Known in Music” 
for remembrances that gayly hum with the spirit of Christmas every day of the year. 


Music for High School Festivals Give Lasting Music on Records 
Finlandia (Sibelius)}—Stokowski-Philadel- 
For Chorus and Orchestra a Seiccascicacaenevenowacieee vee TM — $1.00 
Choral Pts. Clair de Lune (Debussy)—Stokowski-Phila- 
Choral Procession—Kowuntz.......ccccccccccccscccccce $ .25 GE Goins 6:09:20 005.066000000080688 eee 1812 -75 
Emperor Waltz—Strauss-Reibold..........+seeeeeeeees -25 Nutcracker Suite (Tchaikousky)—Stock- 
nn ames iameebenenanes -20 Ces De, Give cc cccvccecceccceane M 395 3.50 
Festival Prelude—Bach-Stoessel. ......ccccccccccccccce -25 Concerto No. 1, in B Flat Minor, Arthur 
Festival Prelude (Die Meistersinger)—Wagner-Krone... -20 Rubinstein and the London Symphony 
Festival Song of Praise—Bach-Stoessel...............+ 25 Orch.—Barbirollli......0cccccccccccccccce M 180 4.50 
God of All Nature—Tschaikowsky-Loomis............. 16 Grand Canyon Suite (Grofe)}—Paul White- 
Great is Jchovah—Schubert.......00c.ccccccccseeeees 12 man & Orch......++..eseeeeeerereerers C18 3.50 
Hallelujah Amen—Handel..........cccccccccecccees -16 Moonlight Sonata (Beethoven)—Paderewski M 349 2.50 
Hallelujah Chorus—Handel...........cceeceeeeeeeees 12 Valse Triste (Sibelius)—Stokowski-Philadel- 
How Lovely Is Thy Dwelling Place—Brahms.......... 12 SE Ent 05 0:00. 50040560000008006008808 14726 1.00 
Let All the sc ictponvccateeeedensenenee -15 Peter Gynt Suite (Grieg)}—Barbirolli’s 
Let’s All Together Praise Our God—Herman-Malin. .. 16 CHEE Gs co cccccccccccseseeccecse 1183435 ea. 1.00 
Pe CED 6 6. 0:0-0:6:0:0:0:505:6500065008066000000% -15 Poet and Peasant Overture (von Suppe)— 
Road to Romany, The—Brahms-Wilson..............++ -15 Fiedler-Boston “Pops”. .....sccccsseseses 11986 1.00 
Fe RE MER ooo ct cecciicctccccceceseceseses -15 Bly 2 Danube Walt: ¢ Johann Strauss)— alate ai 
7 tokowski-Philadelphia Orch..........++- d 
For Chorus with Band or Orchestra or Both ricintaenliaaiiaaaestiaiaasdiide 
All Glory, Laud and Honor—Teschner-Cain.......... 16 Liebestraum (Liszt)—Victor Symphony Orch. 35820 -75 
America, My Wondrous Land—Peery...........++++++ 15 Dance of the Hours (Ponchielli)—Fiedler- 
ge eden cdecdiensdarneneeeenes -25 NE SE 6 occ ccccccocesesoconceeses 11833 1.00 
Land of Hope and Glory—Elgar Tere eee ee eee eee ee eee) -20 1812 Overture (Tchaikovusky)—Stokowski- 
Finlandia—Sibelius-Reibold.........000cceceeeeveeees -12 Philadelphia Orch... .......eseeeeecees 7499-7500 ea. 1.00 
Lo, There Is Builded a City—Whitmer.............56+ 88 “ ‘ ‘ 
Rh Bl Gersh Paul White- 
Onward Ye Peoples—Sibelius...........0ccesceeeeees -15 ay wy « nee waee soe aeoelyt : - . 35892 15 
Song of the Marching Men—Hadley............++++++ -20 x J 
O Victorious People—Gaines........6.-sseeseeeeeuees 15 er. <= 7, \ vienna ee REE 
With Honour Crowned—Ketelbey. ..........ceseeeees -20 
Scheherazade (Rimsky-Korsakow)—Stokow- 
Single copies of the above festival numbers will be ski-Philadelphia Gece vc ccscccceceesoses M 269 6.50 
sent On Approval to music educators who are plan- Symphony in D Minor (Franck)—Stokowski 
ing Festival programs. Complete information on PIR Gis 666 concoscestcccces M 300 6.50 
the sale or rental of orchestra or band parts will be Symphony No. 5 (Beethoven)—Serge Kousse- 
gladly furnished. vitsky-London Philharmonic Orchestra... M 245 5.50 


LYON & HEALY 


243 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 











AKRON. O. OMAHA, NEBR. COLUMBUS, O. DAVENPORT, IOWA ROCKFORD 
74 E. Mill St. 1620 Douglas St. 66 E. Gay St. 113 W. 3rd St. 328 N. Main St. 
DAYTON, O. CLEVELAND, O. ST. PAUL, MINN. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. LAFAYETTE 
105 S. Ludlow St. 1005 Huron Rd. 54 E. 6th St. 3844 Wilshire Blvd. 514 Main St. 
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OFFICERS OF THE KANSAS MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 


Elected at Topeka, November 2, 1940: 


now automatically becomes Vice-President; Earl 


3owers, Ames. Directors include: 
Northeast—Margaret Porter, Olive Bar- 
ker. Southeast—Anne Pierce, Selma 
Aas. North Central—Ellen Smith, A. R. 
Edgar. South Central—L. E. Watters, 
Clifford Bloom. Northwest — Blanche 
Spratt, Leo Kucinski. Southwest—Paul 
Dawson, Roy Dugan.—M. T. I. 


Pennsylvania School Music Association 


4 The dates for the All-State Orchestra 
Festival and Clinic of the Pennsylvania 
School Music Association, to be held at 
Erie, have been changed to December 
12, 13 and 14. Lawrence C. Stitt of the 
music department of Indiana (Pa.) 
State Teachers College, will conduct the 
orchestra. Wood-wind and horn spe- 
cialists scheduled as speakers at the 
clinic on Saturday morning, December 
14, are Dale Williams and Harold Mer- 
rill of Erie. 

The first of the three business meet- 
ings of the Association will be held on 
Saturday afternoon, December 14, when 
proposed activities for the season will 
be discussed, as well as plans for the 
participation of the P.S.M.A. in the 
Eastern Music Educators Conference to 
meet in Atlantic City, May 2-7. 

During October and November, six 
district festivals and clinics were held 
throughout the state as preliminaries 
to the All-State Orchestra Festival at 
Erie. Guest conductors at the district 
festivals included: Frank Simon, Cincin- 
nati; Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, Pittsburgh; 
Victor O’Brien, Pittsburgh; Russell Ger- 
hart, Altoona; Mary Muldowney, Indi- 
ana; Saul Caston, Philadelphia. 

The dates for the All-State Band have 
been changed to May 15-17.—Paul B. 
Mechlin. 


i 
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Ohio Music Education Association 


4 The November issue of the Triad gives 
additional news concerning plans for 
the second annual Ohio Music Education 
Conference which is to be held in Co- 
lumbus on January 3 and 4, 1941, in 
conjunction with the Ohio Education 
Association holiday meeting. 

Evelyn Ross, committee chairman of 
clinics, announces that Morton Luvaas, 
of Allegheny College, Meadville, Penn- 
sylvania, will be the guest conductor of 
the All-State High School Chorus. Ar- 
rangements are now being completed to 
bring a well-known guest conductor for 
the All-State Orchestra. 

An elementary music section meeting 
will be held at which Herbert Huffman, 
minister of music in the Broad Street 
Presbyterian Church, Columbus, will 
present a group of boys from the new 
Boys’ Thoir School. At the junior high 
schooi cection meeting, Joseph A. Lee- 
der of Ohio State University will con- 
duct a chorus. 

The Southwest District president, 
Clark Haines, will have charge of the 
vocal and instrumental ensemble sec- 
tions. 

The Fort Hayes Hotel will be head- 
quarters for O.M.E.A. members. 

An announcement signed by Russell 
Morgan appearing in the November is- 
sue of the Triad gives the news that 
the State Department Music Office and 
the O. M. E. A. are jointly sponsoring a 
curriculum study for junior and senior 
high school grades. Preliminary drafts 
of the material are now being prepared 
for consideration by an Editorial Com- 
mittee, the members of which will be 
responsible for assembling the final 
draft of the State Course of Study. It 
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Left_to right—N. V. Napier, Ellsworth, President; Grace V. Wilson, Wichita, immediate past-president who 
Ray, Abilene, Treasurer; J. Lynn Bishop, 
Music Educators National Conference as a state unit. 


Secretary. K.M.E.A. has affiliated with the 


is hoped that this material can be made 
available by the close of this school year. 

Copies of the Triad, or information 
regarding the O.M.E.A. may be secured 
by addressing the secretary, Gerald M. 
Frank, at 301 Elyria Block, Elyria, Ohio. 

(Refer to page 53 for additional 
O.M.E.A,. news.) 


Montana Music Educators Association 


4The meeting of the Montana Music 
Educators Association at Butte, October 
24-26, was unusually successful. The 
Association was fortunate in having as 
a clinic director, Lloyd C. Oakland of 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. 
Interesting demonstrations were given, 
Mr. Oakland demonstrating grade school 
methods and chorus and orchestra work. 

The resolutions adopted at the meet- 
ing included two important recommen- 
dations, the first in regard to minimum 
requirements for music teachers in the 
public schools of Montana, no provi- 
sions for such requirements now being 
made. A minimum of twenty-four quar- 
ter hours of credit in music education is 
suggested, to be equally divided between 
methods, theory, applied and ensemble 
music, history and music appreciation, 
such credits to be earned in or accept- 
able to an institution of higher learn- 
ing, or equivalent thereto, as deter- 
mined by an examination board. 

In order to further the mutual inter- 
ests of the private teachers and the pub- 
lic school music program, sympathetic 
coéperation between the Montana Music 
Educators Association and the Montana 
Music Teachers Association is urged. 
The resolution recommended that “the 
present examination requirements for 
certification of private teachers desiring 
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OF CLASS INSTRUCTION FOR 
BAND AND ORCHESTRA 


the VICTOR METHOD is a full four-year course of 
instruction for a total of 33 wind, string and percus- 
sion instruments? 


the studies represented in the eight books comprising 
this four-year course for each of these instruments 
contain either individual, group or full ensemble 
work on every rhythmic pattern? 


the VICTOR METHOD will fit perfectly into the plans 
for your work, and that you should by all means 
begin the use of this modern educational series with 
the start of the next term of school? 


if you are not already familiar with the VICTOR 
METHOD you can ask your dealer, our distributor 
for your territory, or our own office to send you a 
representative lot of this material for your examina- 
tion, subject to return within ten days, without obli- 
gation other than for the few cents postage involved? 


all directors and students in schools whose bands 
and orchestras are using the VICTOR METHOD will 
be intensely interested in a very important an- 
nouncement we will make in the near future? 


VICTOR PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Suite 603, Union Central Building 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


December, Nineteen Forty 


765 Hickory Street 
ABILENE, TEXAS 
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to give school credit to their pupils be 
carefully enforced,” and that all public 
school music instructors aid in more ef- 
fective and beneficial coéperation be- 
tween the private teachers and the pub- 
lic school music program by the en- 
couragement of private study on the 
part of students who are members of 
school music organizations. 

The resolution also recommended ac- 
tion that would clarify the relationship 
between the school music program and 
the musicians’ union, to the end that a 
sympathetic understanding and mutually 
helpful plan of coéperation may be es- 
tablished. Further recommendation per- 
tained to the position of the state super- 
visor of music, which is provided for 
in the Montana Revised Codes of 1937, 
which has been vacant since 1939. 

New officers elected for the 1940-41 
period are: President—H. E. Hamper, 
Anaconda; Vice-President—Lucile A. D. 
Hennigar, Glendive; Secretary-Treas- 
urer—Harriet Macpherson, Anaconda. 

Harriet Macpherson. 





Arizona School Music Educators 
Association 


4 The membership of the Arizona School 
Music Educators Association voted di- 
rect affiliation with the Southwestern 
and National Conferences at their an- 
nual meeting November 9 in Tucson. 
The meeting of the A.S.M.E.A. was a 
part of the Arizona Education Associa- 
tion annual meeting. Fifteen schools 
throughout the state of Arizona sent 117 
players to participate in the second All- 
State High School Orchestra, which was 
organized by Eldon A. Ardrey, president 
of the A.S.M.E.A. during the last school 
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HANNIBAL (MO.) HIGH SCHOOL BAND 


(See Missouri item below) 


year, and conducted by George C. Wil- 
son of the University of Arizona. 

The first Arizona All-State High 
School Band will be organized in con- 
nection with the band clinic to be held 
at the state university on December 13 
and 14. Glenn Cliffe Bainum, director 
of the Northwestern University Band, 
Evanston, Illinois, will have charge of 
the 125 players and will conduct the 
band clinic. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President—George C. 
Wilson, Tucson; Vice-President—George 
I’. Backe, Prescott; Secretary-Treasurer 

Evan Madsen, Thatcher; 1942, Third 
Annual All-State Orchestra Director—- 
Robert Lyons, Tempe; 1942, First Annual 
All-State Chorus Director—Eldon A. 
Ardrey, Flagstaff.—Evan Madsen. 





Missouri Music Educators Association 


40On this page (above) are pictured 
the students of the Hannibal High 
School Band in clinic session with 
Carleton Stewart, of Mason City, Iowa, 
who had charge of the instrumental 
clinics at the annual meeting of the 
M.M.E.A. in Hannibal, November 28-30. 
J. M. Dillinger, instrumental supervisor 
in Hannibal and president of the M.M. 
E.A. for the current year, is shown at 
the right of Mr. Stewart. Below is a 
picture of one of the choral clinics of 
music supervisors, which included junior 
and senior high school sessions, under 
the direction of George Howerton of 
Northwestern University. Among other 
features of the three-day program were 
the combination meetings of county 
music and fine arts supervisors, which 
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included visitations in Marion County 
rural schools and practical demonstra- 
tions at which E. E. Saunders of Wil- 
mette, Illinois, was in charge. 

Newly-elected officers of the M.M.E.A. 
are: President—J. T. Alexander, Sedalia; 
Vice-Presidents—(Band) Stanley Shaw, 
Jefferson City; (Orchestra) A. W. Bleck- 
schmidt, St. Louis; (Chorus) Bert Rice, 
Carl Junction; Secretary - Treasurer — 
Annie Louise Huggins, Flat River; Di- 
rectors—J. M. Dillinger, Hannibal; 
George Keenan, Kansas City; Elfort 
Horn, Princeton; Leroy Mason, Jackson; 
Ralph Locke, Triplett; Dean Douglass, 
Jefferson City. 

A board meeting of the 1941 officers 
will be held early in February to make 
plans for 1941 activities. 

M.M.E.A. was one of the first four 
associations to affiliate with the M.E. 
N.C. as a state unit, and, as a pioneer 
“direct” affiliate, aided materially in 
providing the experience in this con- 
nection which led to the incorporation 
of the state unit plan in the new or- 
ganization setup provided by the M.E. 
N.C. Constitution adopted at Los An- 
geles in 1940. 


Colorado Music Educators Association, 
Instrumental Division 


4 The Eighth Annual Clinic of the Colo- 
rado Music Educators Association, In- 
strumental Division, was held in Boul- 
der, at the University of Colorado, on 
December 6 and 7. For the benefit of 
visiting directors, the University of Col- 
orado Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of Horace Jones, and the Uni- 
versity of Colorado Band, under the di- 
rection of Hugh McMillen, played num- 





VOCAL CLINIC, MISSOURI MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION, HANNIBAL, NOVEMBER 28-30 

nic sessions which distinguished the recent state meeting. 
Other clinic organizations included choral and instrumental 
i Canton and Shelbina High School 
and Hannibal High School Band, shown above. 


Here we see George Howerton directing the Missouri directors in one of the lively cli 
G. E. Froman, supervisor of vocal music, Hannibal, is. seated at the extreme left. 
from the Hannibal schools; the Northern Missouri High School Orchestra assembled for the occasion; 


groups 


tands, Raymond Martin and O. O. Humo, directors; University of Illinoi$ Instrumental Ensembles; 
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The Sign of the Tuning fork , 
A Trade Mark \ 
2% Synonymous With Good Music 


FOUR NEW CHORAL COLLECTIONS 


























Harold Flammer Choral Collection ° Harold Flammer Sacred Choruses 
For Three-Part Treble Voices—Volume II For Three-Part Treble Voices 
' 
CONTENTS: NTENTS: 
| Pradll Plan ” . = 
CHORAL Bourree Three Little Alleluja from the Jesu, Joy of Man’s 
COLLECTION be a the Vienna = Motet “Exsultate, Desiring 
VOLUME 11 oods he } ight as a i ad , 
Riciianilien Thousand Eyes Jubilate The Lord’s Prayer 
Songs My Mother A Wish Angels, Ever Bright = Prayer for Service 
Ps, = Homeland and sy Saviour Hear Me 
aro Mio Ben : : Beautiful Saviour age a 
(Dearest, Believe) The snes eran Come Unto Me Saviour of the World 
=a I Dream of Jeanie Beautiful Saviour Gloria Softly and Tenderly 
sate, Ciribiribin Ave Maria God Is a Spirit Still, Still with Thee 
Price, 60 cents Price, 60 cents 
Harold Flammer Choral Collection Harold Flammer Sacred Choruses 
For Soprano, Alto and Baritone For Soprano, Alto and Baritone 


TME MAROLD FLAMMER 
CONTENTS: 


Tl . CONTENTS: alk NR 
Co ection Beautiful Dreamer I Dream of Jeanie Collection Angels Ever Bright Jesu, Joy of Man’s 

of Choral ake Builder = In Silent Night 0 f Sacred on oa . ee 
Carmencita (Cielito On Wings of Song Churuses Beautiful Saviour The Lord’s Prayer 


Music ase Prayer from “Hansel Break Forth Into Joy O Bone Jesu 
Country Gardens and Gretel” 








God Be in My Head Praise Ye the Father 









sovmano. Dance My Comrades Short’nin’ Bread God Is a Spirit Prayer for Service 
ALTO AND Dark Eyes Son ° - 
BARITONE gs My Mother - 7. of 
annheni Dedication Taught Me Great Is Thy Love Seek Ye the Lord 
Price, 60 cents . Price, 50 cents 





TO ORDER “ON APPROVAL”—CHECK (X) BELOW: 


Secular Choruses Choral Collections Easter Anthems General Anthems 
CO Soprano, Alto and Baritone C) Mixed—A cappella—Secular . —— 0 S.A.B. 
O) Mixed Voices—4-part OC) Girls’ Voices—Secular—2-part £] Women’s Voices—2-part C) Mixed—A cappella 
OC) Mixed—A cappella—4-part C2 Girls’ Voices—Secular—3-part CL) Women’s Voices—3-part C) Mixed—4-part 
C) Mixed—A cappella—5 or more CO Men’s Voices—Secular—4-part [] Women’s Voices—4-part C) Women’s Voices—2-part 
parts C Boys’ Voices—Secular—2-part CL} Men’s Voices—4-part C) Women’s Voices—3-part 
C) Women’s Voices—2-part iL) Boys’ Voices—Secular—3-part LJ Unison : pn og | theca Ae gam 
Gl Women's Vocee—S-part_O) Boyw Voicee-Seesla—tnart — Choruses for Spring UST 
Fi See? Wilene-d.cens Cantatas and Commencement Operettas 
(changed) O nny see 
. 2- re 
J Boys’ Voices—2-part C) 2-part Treble Cheek: o fa Treble O Gente ae 
(unchanged) C) 3-part Treble C1 Sacred Fl 4-part Treble (1 Junior High School 
sah ine Cj 4-part Treble CL) Secular - Male O) Senior High School 
1) Boys’ Voices—3-part O S.A.B. or [) S.A.B. 2 For Boys 
C0 Men’s Voices—4-part OC Mixed ) 0 Easter C] Mixed Cj For Girls 


RA BO San art 


Reference, if New Account....................... TE eR TNE TORE NIE De co re weary Ce, 
(CUT OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL TO HAROLD FLAMMER, INC., 10 E. 43RD ST., NEW YORK) 


BUY YOUR MUSIC AT THE SIGN OF THE TUNING FORK 


HAROLD FLAMMER, Inc. 
10 EAST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 
DEALERS IN MUSIC OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
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NEW MATERIAL ON 


1941 National School 
Contest List 


Concert, Contest and Educational Solos 
with Piano Accompaniment for 
Reed and Brass Instruments 


FLUTE SOLO Grade Price 
ee Peres 5 $ 1.00 
OBOE SOLOS 
Po) eer Bach 5 .60 
Complainte et Air de Ballet... .. Delmas 6 1.00 
Remembrances...... ...+.-Jeanjean 5 1.00 
OS Se eee ...Niverd 3 .60 
Musette et Tambourin. . .....Niverd 4 .60 


B FLAT CLARINET SOLOS 


Fantaisie De Concert............ Avon 4 1,00 
EE, sc cicagventdsaness Jeanjean 5 1,00 
Au Clair De La Lune... .Jeanjean 6 2.00 
Piece Romantique............. Niverd 6 1,00 
Fantaisie Italienne.............. Delmas 5 1.25 
2nd Sonata (arr. by Gateau).......Bach 5 1.25 
Allegro De Concert.... Sporck 5-6 2.00 
Etude De Concours.............. Petit 5 1.00 
BASSOON SOLOS 
Ns cc cncnnbekehe aes ._Gabelles 3 .75 
Dy ndockuseceneses saeun Ratez 3 1.00 
Lied..... ...Sporck 3 1.00 
SS SET CCE T RC TE CCT -Sporck 4 1.25 
E FLAT ALTO SAXOPHONE SOLOS 
Premier Solo De Concours........ Pares 4 1.00 
Solo De Concours ........ ..Aubert 4 1,00 
Fantaisie Variee........ ..Bruniau 4 1.00 


B FLAT TENOR SAXOPHONE SOLO 
Premier Solo De Concert ....Combelle 5 1.00 


B FLAT CORNET SOLOS 


Choral and Variations..... . Delmes 4 1.00 
Capriccioso........ Jeanjean 4 .75 
Etude De Concours.............. Petit 4 1.00 
1st Contest Solo.......... .Andrieu 4 1.00 


TROMBONE SOLO 
Allegro De Concert.............Cools 5 1,00 


BARITONE SOLOS 


Allegro De Concert....... 
Premier Solo De Concert.....Combelle 5 
Etude De Concours.............. Petit 4 


SAXOPHONE QUARTETS 


Classic Masterpieces Edited and Arranged 
from Original Score by S. C. THOMPSON. 


Published for: Ist E flat Alto, 2nd E flat Alto, 
B flat Tenor, E flat Baritone Saxophones. 


COMPLETE SCORE AND PARTS 


Marriage of Figaro Overture..... Mozart 5 1.55 
Fete Boheme................Massenet 4 1.55 
Morris Dance... . .. ...German 3 1.20 
Torch Dance....... indeotaien German 3 1.20 
Hildigungsmarsch............... Gries 3 .90 
Praeludium.... ~ ..Jarnefelt 4 .90 
Dien cresneensaa ..Massenet 4 1,20 
Angelus....................Maessenet 3 1.20 
Der Freischutz Overture......... Weber 5 1.55 
The Flatterer............. Chaminade 2 1.20 
Marche Militaire No. 1....... Schubert 3 1.20 
TRAINING MATERIAL 

Xylophone or Marimba Technique 

(Daily Practice Studies)....... Breuer 1.00 
312 Modern Drum Studies (in- 

cluding Studies for Cuban 

Instruments and Tympani). . .Sternburg 2.00 


Alfred Music Co., Inc. 


145 W. 45th Street + New York 
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bers from the Competition-Festival lists. 
An adjudication panel was a feature of 
the December 6 meeting, with the fol- 
lowing participants: Gerald Prescott, 
W. H. Hyslop, Horace E. Tureman, G. 
Molzer, J. De Forest Cline. Horn, string 
and oboe clinics were under the direc- 
tion of Bartram Haigh, Horace Jones, 
and Cecil Effinger, respectively. The 
Saturday afternoon meeting featured a 
panel discussion on the topic, “Music 
and Modern Education,” in which all 
Colorado music educators participated. 
The two-day clinic was arranged by 
Dean Dunham, Mr. Jones and Mr. Mc- 
Millen, of the music department of the 
University of Colorado.—Herbert K. 
Walther, Secretary. 


New Hampshire School Music Festival 
Association 

4 The annual festival will be held the 
second week in May, 1941, at Manches- 
ter. On the first evening of the festival 
the Association will present the all- 
state high school symphony orchestra 
and chorus, the members of which will 
be chosen by auditions to be held in 
seven points of the state. A feature of 
the second day of the festival will be a 
band parade and a massed band concert. 

Officers for 1941 are: President— 
Elmer Wilson, Nashua; Vice-President— 


Helen Lightbody, Rochester; Secretary 
—Geneva Howe, Keene; Treasurer— 
Donald Musgrove, Meredith. — Elmer 


Wilson. 


Connecticut Music Educators 
Association 

4 At the October 25 meeting the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President— 
May Andrus, Hamden; Vice-President— 
Elsa Limbach, Norwich; Secretaries— 
Helen Bonney, New Britain, and Freder- 
ick May, Naugatuck; Treasurer—Clar- 
ence Grimes, Hamden; Junior Board 
Member—Leon R. Corliss, Naugatuck; 
Senior Board Member—Mary Donovan, 
Greenwich; Member-at-Large—Richard 
Otto, Wallingford; Private Teacher Rep- 
resentative—Estelle Baldwin, Milford.— 
May Andrus. 


Indiana State Vocal Festival Association 
4 At a short business meeting of the 
Indiana State Vocal Festiva’ Associa- 
tion, November 25, at Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis, the following offi- 
cers were elected for the 1940-41 term: 
President—Melva Shull, Attica; Vice- 
President—Harold MRothert, Madison; 


Secretary—Francis Cory, Jeffersonville; 
Treasurer—Harold Manor, 
—Altha Clerkin, Secretary. 


Winchester. 





New York State School Music 
Association 


4More than five hundred music educa- 
tors and others interested in the field of 
music education were registered at the 
eighth annual clinic of the New York 
School Music Association, November 
28-30. Eight hundred students were en- 
rolled in the four all-state clinic or- 
ganizations: The girls’ choir, directed 
by Helen Hosmer; the mixed choir, 
directed by Marlowe Smith; the or- 
chestra, directed by Carl Van Hoesen; 
the “red band” directed by Walter 
Beeler; and the “blue band,” directed 
by A. R. McAllister. In addition to the 
festival concert by the all-state groups 
which climaxed the three-day clinics, 
concerts were given by the Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Jose Iturbi, 
conducting; Eastman School of Music 
Concert Band, Frederick Fennell, con- 
ductor; Eastman School of Music Or- 
chestra, Paul White, conductor; and by 
the Eastman School Symphony Band, 
Choir and Senior Symphony Orchestra, 
Mr. Fennell, Herman Genhart and How- 
ard Hanson, respectively, conductors. 

Ralph Winslow was toastmaster at 
the annual banquet and the speakers in- 
cluded Dr. Hanson, Glenn Gildersleeve, 
Ennis Davis, William Larson, Alfred 
Spouse, C. V. Buttelman-.and Richard 
Grant. The clinic sessions, round table, 
Symposium, master classes, school of 
adjudication and other features of the 
program enlisted a score or more of 
leading music educators in New York 
and adjoining states, whose contribu- 
tions made this clinic outstanding in the 
history of the organization. 

Programs for the school of adjudica- 
tion were furnished by Rochester high 
school organizations—John Marshall 
High School Band, East High School 
Orchestra, and West High School Choir, 
Harold Geschwind, Duane Haskell and 
Ernest Ahern, respectively, conducting. 

The business sessions, in addition to 
matters of routine, voted approval of 
the plan for 1941 to stage a competition- 
festival to be conducted in eighteen 
sections with three state finals —in 
Jamestown, Poughkeepsie and Syracuse, 
respectively. A new constitution was 
adopted and it was voted to accept the 
invitation of Elizabeth Beach to hold 
the 1941 clinic in Syracuse, with the 
public schools as hosts in codéperation 
with Syracuse University. 

A new plan of classification prepared 
by a committee of which E. L. Freeman 
is chairman, was approved to take effect 
in 1942. The new Executive Board met 
with a committee representing the New 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE IOWA MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 


This picture was made during the recent annual meeting of the I.M.E.A. when the Executive 
Committee met to discuss plans for participating in the program of the North Central Music 


Educators Conference, 


Iowa State College, Ames; Edward Kurtz, 


Des Moines, March 15-19, 1941. t 
Iowa State Teachers College, 


Tolbert MacRae, 


Seated left to right: d 
Edith 


Cedar Falls; 


Keller, president, North Central Music Educators Conference, Columbus, Ohio; Dale_Caris, vice- 


president, Iowa Band Masters Association, Cherokee; H. A. Bergen, Fort Dodge; C. 
man, executive secretary, Music Educators National Conference, Chicago; Anne 


V. Buttel- 
ierce, University 


of Iowa, Iowa City; M. T. Iverson, secretary-treasurer and president-elect, Sioux City; Delinda 


Roggensack, president, Newton; Dorothy 


aumle, 
Council Bluffs; Edna Bowers, Ames, Ellen Smith, Mason 


vice-president, Burlington; Paul Dawson, 
ity; Olive Barker, Iowa State Teach- 


ers College, Cedar Falls; L. E. Watters, director of music education, Des Moines, secretary, 


Iowa High School Music Association; Paul Ra 
Clifford Bloom, Des Moines; Margaret 


picture: 
Blanche Spratt, Sioux 


Coe College, Cedar Rapids. Members not in 


rter, Cedar Rapids; Leo Kucinski, Sioux City; 
ity; Harold Greenlee, Shenandoah. 
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York State Musicians Conference (mu- 
sicians’ union) to discuss the results of 
the first year of coéperative relationship 
under the terms of the code jointly 
adopted by the N.Y.S.S.M.A. and the 
professonal musicians. Mutual satisfac- 
tion was expressed, and an agreement to 
continue the code for another year was 
unanimously approved. 

In recognition of the recent affiliation 
with the Music Educators National Con- 
ference, F. Colwell Conklin, first vice- 
president of the Eastern Conference, was 
made a member of the state Executive 
Committee. 

The complete list of officers, including 
those elected or reélected at the busi- 
ness meeting and those who continue in 
office, is as follows: President—Arthur 
R. Goranson, Jamestown; Former Presi- 
dent—John Fraser, Seneca Falls; Vice- 
Presidents—Jesse Lillywhite, Southamp- 
ton (Bands); Paul M. King, Synder 
(Orchestras); Leonard Stine, Kingston 
(Choirs) ; Secretary-Treasurer — Fred- 
eric Fay Swift, Ilion. Executive Com- 
mittee: George Christopher, Port Wash- 
ington; Walter Beeler, Ithaca; Frank 
Jetter, Amsterdam, Raymond Russell, 
Canandaigua; E. L. Freeman, Syracuse; 
Dean L. Harrington, Hornell; Helen 
Hogan, Barker; Marjorie C. Hurlburt, 
Wilson; Rose Morgan, Randolph; Charles 
D. Robb, Massena; Lyndon R. Street, 
Plattsburg; F. Colwell Conklin, Larch- 
mont. Members of Region Four Board 
of Control, National School Band, Or- 
chestra and Vocal Associations: Band— 
George Pritchard, Bellmore; Donald S. 
Judd, Madison; Ray Hasenauer, Roches- 
ter. Orchestra—Donald Chartier, Hud- 
son Falls; Charles Budesheim, Clinton; 
Frank Prough, Akron. Choir—R. Steele 
Phillips, Hudson; Mary E. Wise, Syra- 
cuse; Charlotte Roberts, Olean. 


Department of Music, New Jersey 
Education Association 


4As usual, the annual luncheon of the 
Department of Music was one of the 
important functions of the Department 
meeting held in conjunction with the 
annual convention of the New Jersey 
Education Association in Atlantic City, 
November 8-11. (See picture on page 
48.) Many guests were present who are 
prominent in state and national work in 
music and other fields of education. 
The luncheon was held in Hotel Tray- 
more, which will be headquarters May 
2-7, 1941, for the biennial meeting of the 
Eastern Conference, in which the New 
Jersey Department of Music will have 
an important part. The program for 
the luncheon meeting and other sessions 
was carried out as announced in pre- 
vious issues of the Journal. The state 
high school chorus, conducted by Carol 
Pitts, and the state high school or- 
chestra, conducted by C. Paul Herfurth, 
presented a concert before several thou- 
sand members and friends of the state 
education association in the Municipal 
Auditorium. The orchestra and chorus 
also furnished the program for the reg- 
ular Music and American Youth period, 
an NBC red network broadcast which is 
sponsored by the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference. 

Plans for participation in the Eastern 
Conference program next spring are 
materializing rapidly under the direc- 
tion of Mabel E. Bray, chairman of the 
state committee. New Jersey Day will 
be observed on Saturday, May 3, with a 
pageant, “Music Serves Democracy,” 
given by the rural and urban elementary 
schools of the state. The Department 
of Health and Physical Education is 
coéperating with the Music Department 
by preparing rhythms artd dances to be 
used in several of the pageant scenes. 
The state orchestra, under the direction 
of Osbourne McConathy, and_ state 
chorus, conducted by Mrs. Pitts, will 
present a concert. It is also planned to 
give a gala reception to all visiting 
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N CHORUSES 
to start the NEW YEAR 











SENIOR CLUBS 














mixed chorus. 


2219 GOD SAVE THE PEOPLE.............. Baldwin  .20 
An outstanding chorus for World Peace. 
2220 Heav’n Boun’ Soldier.............. Negro Spiritual .15 


An eight-part a cappella arrangement by Ralph Baldwin. 
re, nee 


Suitable for Easter—Interesting antiphonal singing. 


2209 Lovely Appear, from “The Redemption”....Gounod .15 


Combining Junior Voices with Senior Clubs. 


JUNIOR CLUBS 


Se Pika s 084 connceKsesscceseaat Bond 15 
Seal *Priemde Of YOMGay... «20. ccccccscscccess Simpson .10 
2212 *Be the Best of Whatever You Are............ Wells .12 
2213 *Joshua fit de Battle ob Jerico...... panien Plantation .15 
Fa re ..+....90cilian Melody .12 


* Arranged in four parts for Junior High with optional 
soprano for girls’ voices. 


Se CI TD Bik ihc ce tes nctkccavcnas Debussy .15 
2180 A Merry Roundelay (With flute obbligato)....Lang .15 
2216 Swing Low, Sweet Chariot (In Modern Setting).... 


2201 The Men from the Valley of Apple Pie...... Fenner .10 


Encore number by the composer, “When Children Pray.” 


T.T.B.B. 


2199 Up on the Mountain............... eer ee Davis .12 
2200 The Ardent Huntsmen...................... Davis .12 
2206 We Went to the Animal Fair............... O’Hara_ .15 


ee Se GS ccc cdcdtwernudeckwaennes Treharne .15 


Examination copies sent upon request 


re i, Federlein .15 


Suitable for boys’ glee or 


ere paves Macklin .10 

















MUSIC COMPANY 


————- 116 BOYLSTON S/TREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 




















members and guests of the Conference 
on Sunday evening, May 4. 

At the annual business meeting the 
following officers were reélected: Presi- 
dent—K. Elizabeth Ingalls, Trenton; 
First Vice-President—Wendell Collicott, 
Chatham; Second Vice-President—Char- 
lotte Neff, New Brunswick; Correspond- 
ing Secretary—Corinne Woodruff, South 
Orange. Dorothy Ossre was elected 
Recording Secretary. 


Ohio Music Education Association 


4A statewide survey on music competi- 
tions in Ohio is being made through the 
medium of a questionnaire circulated to 
school administrators and school music 
teachers with the December issue of the 
Triad. The questionnaire, of which Ar- 
thur L. Williams is the author, is en- 
titled “A Study of Attitudes Toward 
Interscholastic Music Activities in 


Ohio.” Music educators, principals and 
superintendents may secure copies by 
addressing Mr. Williams at Oberlin Con- 
servatory, Oberlin, Ohio. Results of the 
survey will be published in the Febru- 
ary Triad. 

At the October 27 meeting of the As- 
sociation in Columbus, it was decided 
to have the 1941 state solo and ensemble 
competitions at Columbus, probably in 
downtown hotels, and to again hold the 
state finals in chorus and orchestra at 
Ohio State University—the choral events 
on April 18 and the orchestra events 
April 19. 

President Ralph Rush appointed the 
following committee to represent Ohio 
at the January and June meetings of 
Region Three to take place in Chicago: 
Harry F. Clarke (band), Arthur Burdett 
(orchestra) and Oscar Jones (chorus). 
He also appointed a committee to meet 
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THE S. Y. B. BAND METHOD 
draws hundreds of enthusiastic 
comments. Read a few of them 
and note the method's chief 
merits mentioned. 


They Know Why 


"T have covered about four lessons of 
the S. Y. B. METHOD with my new 
‘lasses. I am astonished with my re- 
sults. The boys and girls know and 
know why they know. I think that the 
S. Y. B. METHOD is great.” 

Merton V. Welch 

Ainsworth, Nebraska 


Nothing to Chance 


"To the many plaudits you have been 

receiving on the new S. Y. B. METHOD, 

I would like to add my own. It cer- 

tainly advances the students rapidly 

and does not leave to chance the devel- 

ypment of the important fundamentals. 
William A. Theisen 
Loyal, Wis. 


None of Their Faults 


t use the S. Y. B. BOOK for both my 
beginners and more advanced players; 
both find it equally interesting as well 
as beneficial. To me the book contains 
the fine points of other methods and 
smits their faults. The books seem 
tailor-made for my groups.” 

C. G. Morehead 

Blytheville, Ark. 


Each Instrument Covered 


‘From start to finish this is the method 
that I needed. I find that everything is 
clearly stated and each method is writ- 
ten for that instrument and that each 
instrument is covered completely.” 
John T. Lavin 
Paragould, Ark. 














More than in an 
Entire Semester 


“To my way of thinking, it is the an- 
swer to the prayers of hundreds of 
bandmasters. I have used it only three 
months on 45 beginners, and I am per- 
fectly truthful when I say that these 
students have accomplished far more in 
this short period of time than have 
former beginners of mine in an entire 
semester.” 





Landis Rogers 
Crystal Springs, Miss. 


Each part 65c; cond.-piano acc. 
book $1 


Complete instrumentation 





Nel A. Kpos. “a 


14 West Lake Street - Chicago 
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with representatives of the Ohio Music 
Teachers’ Association and the Ohio Mu- 
sic Dealers’ Association for considera- 
tion of a “Code of Ethics” which might 
be adopted by the three associations. 

Other information concerning the 
O.M.E.A. is given in a news item on 
page 48. 


Rhode Island Music Educators 
Association 


4 At the second fall meeting of the As- 
sociation, held December 10 at the 
Music Mansion, Providence, Frederick 
Haywood conducted a junior and senior 
high school voice clinic. 

The February 4 meeting, Hotel Bilt- 
more, Providence, will feature B. W. 
Bergethon of the University of New 
Hampshire, who will speak on “How 
Can We Help Our Orchestras?” Mr. 
Bergethon will also conduct a high 
school orchestra clinic. 

“The Musical Elements in Choral 
Verse Speaking” will be the subject of 
an address and demonstration by Marie 
B. Kraft at the April 1 meeting, details 
of which will be in subsequent issues 
of the Journal.—Virginia B. Anderson, 
Secretary. 


Southwestern Idaho Music Educators 
Association 


4The second fall issue of the Journal 
gave information concerning the Octo- 
ber 25 program of the Association. The 
annual business meeting was held at 
the Hotel Boise in Boise, at which 
President Louise Bales on behalf of 
Howard Andrews extended an invitation 
to hold the spring festival in Emmett. 
At the business meeting the following 
officers were elected: President—Bernard 
Albertson, Caldwell; Vice-President— 
Ainslie C. Potter, Weiser; Secretary— 
Phyllis Smith, Hailey; Treasurer—Ear]l 
H. Tunison, Emmett. 


Northern Indiana School Band and 
Orchestra Association 


4 The fifth annual band and orchestra 
clinic was held in Elkhart on November 
22 and 23, with headquarters at the Elk- 
hart High School. The band clinic was 
under the direction of William D. Re- 
velli of the University of Michigan. 

David Hughes, director of instrumen- 
tal music in the Elkhart city schools, 
conducted the orchestra clinic. An out- 
standing feature was the elementary 
and junior high school band and or- 
chestra clinic, under the direction of 
Glen J. Ford of the Tuley High School, 
Chicago. 

At the banquet which was held on 
Friday evening, November 22, the ad- 
dress of welcome was given by Harold 
H. Church, superintendent of schools in 
Elkhart, and announcement was made 
of the election of the following officers: 
President—Harold Rogers, Valparaiso; 
Vice-President—Gene Chenoweth, Go- 
shen; Secretary-Treasurer—George My- 
ers, Valparaiso.—David Hughes. 


Correction 


4The meeting of the Chicago Public 
Schools Music Teachers Club to be held 
in conjunction with the Region Three 
Clinic at Lane Technical High School 
is scheduled for January 24 rather than 
the date announced previously. 








West Virginia Music Educators 
Association 


4 Officers elected at the November 
meeting were: President—Leonard With- 
ers, Keyser; Secretary—Evelyn Brown, 
Clay; Treasurer—Gem Huffman, Park- 
ersburg; Orchestra Chairman — Harold 
Leighty, St. Albans; Chorus Chairman— 
Virginia Brand, Wheeling; County Di- 
rector—Claren Peoples, Huntington: 
Classroom Teacher— Odessa Bennett, 
South Charleston. The Association met 
in conjunction with the convention of 
the state education association at Hunt- 
ington.—J. Henry Francis. 


Massachusetts Music Festival 
Association 


4A clinic will be held on January 23, 
24 and 25, to cover the fields of orches- 
tra, chorus and band, percussions, and 
vocal music in grade schools. Prior to 
the clinics, there will be rehearsals 
(Saturdays, beginning November 23) of 
the clinic groups, which will also be 
presented in concerts under the follow- 
ing directors: Orchestra—Francis Find- 
lay, New England Conservatory of Mu- 
sic; Band—Stanley Hassel, New England 
Conservatory; Chorus—Thompson Stone, 
of the Handel and Haydn Society of 
Boston.—Enos E. Held, President. 


California-Western Music Educators 
Conference, Central District 


4The fall clinic which was held at 
Sanger on November 16 included ad- 
dresses and demonstrations by (1) Ar- 
thur C. Berdahl of Fresno State College, 
(2) Edwin Jones, University of South- 
ern California, and (3) Mabel Spizzy 
Anderson of Reedley Junior College. 
Vocal and instrumental selections were 
provided by Sanger High School stu- 
dents. 

The clinic sessions and luncheon meet- 
ing were unusually well attended. J. 
Chandler Henderson of Sanger, vice- 
president of the Central District, was 
chairman of the day. 

Announcement is made of the election 
of the 1940-41 officers as follows: Presi- 
dent—Virgil Joseph, Coalinga; First 
Vice-President—J. Chandler Henderson, 
Sanger; Second Vice - President — Carl 
Minor, Corcoran; Secretary-Treasurer— 
Thomas Allen, Fresno. Members of the 
Board of Directors representing the six 
central California counties are: Richard 
Lewis, Merced County; Ione Hooker, 
Kings County; Myrtle McLellan, Fresno 
County; Loren Douglas, Madera County; 
Allan Lambourne, Kern County; Gretch- 
en Whittington, Tulare County.—Carl 
W. Minor. 


California School Band, Orchestra and 
Chorus Association, Central District 


4 Officers of the Association are (left to 
right in the picture): Arthur C. Nord, 
Selma, president; Thomas Allen, Fresno, 
director; Geneva Kirkpatrick, Selma, di- 
rector; Carl Minor, Corcoran, secretary; 
Loren Douglas, Madera, vice-president; 
Norman Zech, Reedley, director. Clar- 
ence Heagy, Fresno, editor of the Cen- 
tral District News Letter, is not in the 
picture, nor is Layle Yaggy, Fresno, a 
director. At a recent meeting of the 
board, held at Selma, it was decided to 
hold the third annual Central California 
festival on April 18 and 19, 1941. 


TTT 
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Officers of California School Band, Orchestra and Chorus Association, Central District 
(See item above) 
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California-Western Music Educators 
Conference, Bay District 


« To start the New Year right, the first 
1ering of the Bay Section members 
| be at the new San Francisco Junior 
liege. This is one of the finest build- 
s of its type, and beautifully situated 
one of San Francisco’s many hills. 
sident Madison Devlin has arranged 

program of interest to vocal as well 

instrumental people. The banquet 

ll be held in a Swedish Guild Hall, 

here members will be entertained with 

lk dances by experts—and with a half 
ening of lessons the members are ex- 
ected to forget all their inhibitions, 
nd show their Swedish hosts what apt 
ipils they are. The tentative date an- 

unced for the meeting is January 11. 

Following the San Jose meeting of the 

ilifornia-Western Conference, April 

}, during which our members will give 

special welcome to friends from Ari- 

yma, Utah, Nevada and the other dis- 

tricts of our own state, we shall have a 

pring meeting.in Santa Rosa.—Kenneth 

Ball. 

{Editors’ Note: The Bay Section News 
Letter, now in its seventh volume, con- 
tinues to carry news and good cheer to 
members and friends of the Conference 

i the Bay area. Mr. Ball is now editor 

the News Letter, the November issue 
if which was recently received in the 

Journal office.] 


California-Western Music Educators 
Conference, Southern Section 


4 The annual fall meeting of the South- 
ern Section, C.-W.M.E.C., was held at 
Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, No- 
vember 30. The program of this meet- 
ing was announced in a previous issue 
of the Journal. Report of election and 
other business transacted at the meeting 
will be published in the next issue of 
the Journal. 

Volume 2, No. 2 of the Southern Sec- 
tion News Letter has reached the Jour- 
nal office, and, as usual, is an attractive 
and newsy publication dealing with the 
affairs of the district. Interested per- 
sons may secure a copy by addressing 
the managing editor, Harriet Pidduck, 
3789 Menlo Avenne, Los Angeles. The 
editor is Elizabeth Parslow. 


California School Band and Orchestra 
Association, Southern District 


4 Meetings of the Association are held 
the first Saturday of each month. In 
addition to the regular business, the 
Association invites specialists in the 
band and orchestra fields to lead discus- 
sions and conduct clinics. 

Officers of the Association are: Presi- 
dent—Donald W. Rowe, Los Angeles; 
Vice-President—Charles A. Dana, Los 
Angeles; Secretary—Helen W. Bicknell, 
Los Angeles; Treasurer—Holace Met- 
calf, Inglewood; Board of Directors— 
Chester A. Perry, Glendale; Lee M. Lock- 
hart, Los Angeles; Leon V. Metcalf, 
Pasadena; Harold D. Brown, Rosemead; 
Charles A. Mendenhall, South Pasadena; 
Carl G. Lindgren, Long Beach.—Charles 
A. Dana. 


Southern California Vocal Association 


4 The news bulletin published by the 
Association gives the following infor- 
mation concerning the first fall meeting 
which was held on Saturday, October 26, 
at Occidental College, Los Angeles: 
(1) Demonstration with high school 
voices, conducted by Howard S. Swan. 
Choral techniques for use with begin- 
ning choirs stressed. (2) Demonstra- 
tion of rhythm appreciation and song 
singing with thirty-five fourth grade 
pupils, by Alta Polley, assistant super- 
visor of music in the Los Angeles city 
schools. (3) Demonstration of three- 
part song singing with fifth and sixth 
grade pupils, by Dorothy A. Hawkins, 
assistant supervisor of music, Los An- 
geles schools. (4) An important busi- 
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THE EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 
SOLVES YOUR OPERETTA WORRIES 
With These Sic Outstanding. Oporettas 
for GUL Grades 











A WALTZ DREAM 


An Operetta in Three Acts 


For High School and College 
Students 


From the Famous Success by 
OSCAR STRAUS 


Music by Oscar Straus 
Revised by Don Wilson 








THE MOCKING BIRD 


An Operetta in Three Acts 


For High School and College 
Students 


From 
the Broadway Musical Success 


Music by 
A. Baldwin Sloane 


Revised by Don Wilson 











FULL VOCAL SCORE and LIBRETTO $1.75 Each 


Orchestrations and Stage Guides May Be Obtained on Rental 





Four Outstanding. Operotias for Junior High 
and. Grade Schools. 


Price 75c Each 


THE MAGIC BASKET 


A New Juvenile Operetta 


Words by Bronnie Taylor 
Music by Alfred Weeler 
Time 45 Minutes 


LITTLE GYPSY GAY 


Something A Little Different 
Music by Evelyn Wales 


Time 45 Minutes 


Play Dayin Happy Holland COWBOYS and INDIANS 


A Colorful Presentation 


Time 45 Minutes 


A Real American Children’s Story 


Time 45 Minutes 








TIME TO SING 


Is Now Hailed as the Most Outstanding 
And Complete Community Song Book Published 
And the Only One Published With Foreign Lyrics and Excellent 
American Adaptations 


Price 25 Cents 











EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


R.C. A. BUILDING e 


RADIO CITY e 


NEW YORK 
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An Up-to-the-minute 


SONG BOOK 


SONGS WE SING is a modern up 
to-the-minute song book for assembly 
and chorus singing. Its many songs, 
its effective harmonizations, and its 
artistic arrangements in an acceptable 
modern mode make it a most desirable 


book for all singing groups. 
SONGS WE SING in its unique, 


bright red, cellophane-coated cover is 
available at these low prices: 25 cts. a 
copy; 2 or more—23 cts. each; 100 or 
more—20 cts. each. It is published by 


HALL & MCCREARY 
COMPANY 


Publishers of Better Music 
434 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 








NEW UNIVERSAL 
SCHOOL MUSIC 
SERIES 
by 


Damrosch — Gartlan — 
Gehrkens 


Consistently adheres to one 
idea— 
The Best In Music 


My First Song Book— 
teaches the elements of music read- 
ing. 

Unison Songs— 
develops more advanced reading, 
using artistic songs. 


Rhythm Songs— 
solves rhythmic problems in a sim- 
plified and musical manner. 


Introduction to Part Singing— 
contains a complete pedagogical 
scheme, both original and logical, 
for presenting part singing. 

Art Songs and Part Songs— 
features masterpieces of song liter- 
ature to present three-part singing 
along the same lines as the two- 
part singing. 


HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, Inc. 


5 Union Square New York City 
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ness meeting, concerning the year’s ac- 
tivities. 

On November 2 in Warner Brothers’ 
Hollywood Theatre the Association 
sponsored an “Institute of Motion Pic- 
ture Music” with a demonstration by 
Max Steiner, well-known composer. 

A general meeting will be held March 
29, with the program in charge of W. B. 
Olds, of Redlands University, and Ruth 
Bonge, of Susan Dorsey High School. 

April 25 has been set for the vocal 
festival to be held under the auspices of 
the Association. 

Officers of the Association include: 
President—Charles C. Hirt, Glendale; 
Vice-Presidents—W. B. Olds, Redlands; 
Ralph M. Holmes, Fullerton; Bernice R. 
Sheets, North Hollywood; Pauline Dai- 
ney, Los Angeles; Dorothy A. Hawkins, 
Los Angeles; Secretary—Ruth Bonge, 
Los Angeles; Treasurer—Glen M. Case, 
Beverly Hills.—Charles C. Hirt. 


Wisconsin School Music Association 


4 At the November 6 business meeting 
of the Wisconsin School Music Associa- 
tion at the Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
the following officers were elected for 
the 1940-41 period: President—S. E. 
Mear, Whitewater; Vice-President—Bel- 
don LaBansky, Sparta; Secretary-Treas- 
urer—H. C. Wegner, Waupun; Board of 
Control—K. R. N. Grill, P. W. Bird, 
Harold Conner and F. Jebe.—H. C. Weg- 
ner. 


Western Kentucky Music Teachers 
Association 


4The first fall meeting was held at 
Murray, at which the music department 
of Murray College presented a program 
including a demonstration of junior high 
school voices under the direction of 
Miss Palmquist, an address on the de- 
velopment of musicianship by W. H. 
Fox, and several music selections. At 
the business meeting, officers for the 
1940-41 school year were elected as fol- 
lows: President—Ewell Harrison, Ful- 
ton; Vice-President—Paul Bryant, Ben- 
ton; Secretary-Treasurer—Margaret Kel- 
ley, Paducah. A clinic will be spon- 
sored by the Association during the 
midwinter season. 


Michigan School Band and Orchestra 
Association 


4 The Michigan School Band and Or- 
chestra Association will hold its annual 
reading clinic at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, January 18 and 
19. William D. Revelli and Thor John- 
son will act as clinic directors of the 
university band and orchestra, respec- 
tively, and other nationally known con- 
ductors and music educators will par- 
ticipate.—Paul L. Rainier, President. 








Michigan School Vocal Association 


4 November 2 the Michigan School Vocal 
Association held a very successful clinic 
at the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. One purpose of the clinic was to 
choose the required numbers for the 
state festival which will be held at the 
University of Michigan during the an- 
nual meeting of the Michigan School- 
masters’ Club, April 26, 1941. The clinic 
choir, composed of some fifty public 
school music students in the University 
school of music, was directed by Hardin 
Van Deursen. 

President Lester McCoy has an- 
nounced that eleven district qualifying 
festivals will be held prior to the state 
festival, and the same rules will apply 
for participation and qualification as 
were in effect last year. 

Plans are under discussion for the 
publication of a state bulletin in codp- 
eration with the Michigan School Band 
and Orchestra Association, as a means 
of service to the members of both or- 
ganizations.—Donald D. Armstrong, Sec- 
retary. 


Chicago Public Schools Music Teachers 
Club 


4At the meeting December 3, held in 
the Stevens Building Restaurant, a pro- 
gram of unusual Christmas carols was 
provided by Marx and Anne Oberndorfer. 
Dominic De Caprio, clarinet soloist and 
member of the Northwestern University 
faculty, played a group of numbers, and 
representatives of the National School 
Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associations 
spoke in regard to the Region Three 
clinic to be held at Lane Technical High 
School, January 23-25. 

The Club will hold its next meeting in 
conjunction with the Region Three 
clinic, on January 24.—Marie Ehren- 
werth, Corresponding Secretary. 


In-and-About New York City 


4 The program for the meeting held Sat- 
urday, December 7, at the Hotel Bre- 
voort, was supplied by the music de- 
partment of the New York City public 
schools, under the direction of a com- 
mittee comprised of George H. Gartlan, 
Peter J. Wilhousky and Mabel Hackett. 
Two demonstrations were provided: (1) 
“How instrumental music is taught from 
the beginning,’ presented by the High 
School of Music and Art, under the su- 
pervision of Alexander Richter. (2) 
“What constitutes good quality in choral 
singing?” with Mr. Wilhousky in charge 
of the demonstration. Luther W. Good- 
hart directed the general singing, and 
Ernest G. Hesser, chairman of the Club, 
presided.—Harry R. Wilson, Secretary. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL MUSIC ASSOCIATION 
This picture was made at the recent meeting of the Executive Committee at State College, when 


affiliation of P.S.M.A. with the M.E.N 


C. as a state unit was confirmed. Front row, left to right: 


Madge Anderson, Carlisle, All-State Chorus host; R. Leslie Saunders, Lebanon, Southern Dis- 


trict president; Garth Kleckner, Lock Haven, All-State Band host; David Rees, 
resident; Allan V. Nern, Lower Merion, Southeastern District. president; John G. Loos, 


Sharon, vice- 
West 


awn, Eastern District president. Back row, left to right: Paul B. } echlin, P.S.M.A. News 
editor; Clement Wiedinmyer, East Stroudsburg, Northeastern District president; Morris O’Neill, 


Kane, Central District president; James Dunlop, 


Emporium, P.S.M.A. president; William S. 


Smathers, Ebensburg, Western District president; Vernon Dyer, Cambridge Springs, North- 
western District president; Arthur McCormick, Ambridge, Midwestern District president; George 


J. Yochim, Erie, All-State Orchestra host. 


Not in picture: Harold M. Buchheit, P.S.M.A. 


secretary-treasurer. Child in picture: Ross Leslie Saunders, III. 
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In-and-About Detroit 


4 The In-and-About Detroit Music Edu- 
eators Club will present Frederick Al- 
exander, with his Madrigal Society from 
the Conservatory of Music of Michigan 
State Normal College, in a program of 
Christmas music on Saturday, December 
13, at a luncheon meeting in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Statler Hotel, Detroit. 
In addition to the musical program, Rose 
Walsh, professor of speech at Mary- 
grove College, Detroit, will appear in a 
dramatic interpretation of “The Other 
Wise Man” by Henry Van Dyke. Dr. 
Alexander will direct the audience in 
the singing of Christmas Carols.—Ade- 
laide Hart, Publicity. 


In-and-About Columbus (Ohio) 


4The membership of this club is com- 
posed of teachers from the schools of 
the twelve counties of Central Ohio. 
Officers serving this year are: President 
—Pauline Dorn, West Jefferson; Vice- 
President—Evelyn Ross, Columbus; Sec- 
retary—W. H. Ehrich, Mount Sterling; 
Treasurer—Stefan Jones, Upper Arling- 
ton. -Chairmen of appointed committees 
include: Program—Paul H. Holcomb; 
Membership Ethel Cox; Publicity — 
Bertha Schillfferth; Hospitality — Fran- 
ces Gross. 

The second meeting of the year was 
held December 7 at the Southern Hotel, 
Columbus. The speaker was H.C. Mar- 
shall. The next two meetings are sched- 
uled for February 22 and April 5.— 
Pauline Dorn. 





In-and-About the National Capital 
4 Five years ago music educators from 
the area of the National Capital came 
together for the first meeting of the 
In-and-About the National Capital Mu- 
sic Educators Club. On November 16 
the fifth anniversary meeting was held 
at the Dodge Hotel in Washington. 
Several music programs were given at 
the morning session, as well as the fol- 
lowing addresses: “A Private School 
Tries Music Education Through Pag- 
eantry,” by Sade Styron; and “Music for 
Every Child—Every Child for Music,” 
by Sara C. Wolloch. A luncheon meet- 
ing was held with addresses by Chester 
W. Holmes on “The Place of Music in 
Public Education” and Joseph M. Gray, 
“It’s Early Enough.” 

Officers of the Club are: President— 
Frances J. Civis, Baltimore, Maryland; 
First Vice-President — Gilbert Curtis, 
Woodstock, Virginia; Second Vice- 
President—Eveline N. Burgess, Wash- 
ington; Secretary—Helen O’Keeffe, Bal- 
timore; Treasurer—Lucy Lunch, Wash- 
ington. 


In-and-About New Haven (Conn.) 
4The December 7 meeting of the In- 
and-About New Haven Music Educators 
Club, held at Bridgeport, included two 
prominent Connecticut music educators 
on the program. Julia Smith, who plans 
soon to devote all of her time to com- 
position, appeared on the program as 
guest artist. Ray Harrington of the 
Greenwich High School music faculty, 
well-known for his work with chimes, 
demonstrated the usefulness of tubular 
chimes in music education. Mr. Har- 
rington was assisted by his high school 
students. 

On Saturday, February 1, the third 
meeting of the Club will be held in 
Hartford. The Julius Hartt School of 
Music will be hosts to the Club, and 
Carl Deis, member of the faculty, will 
give the main address, ‘“‘Twenty-Four 
Years at a Music Editor’s Desk.’’—Rob- 
ert Yingling, Publicity Chairman. 


In-and-About Boston 


4Two meetings of the In-and-About 
Boston Music Educators Club have al- 
ready been held during this season—one 
on October 5 and the other on November 
7. Following the holidays, meetings will 
be held on February 1 and April 5. All 
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A DISTINCTIVE NEW PATRIOTIC NUMBER 
for BAND — ORCHESTRA — CHORUS 


“Pledge of Allegiance” 
By ARTHUR BERGH 


Published for 
BAaNnpD, OrCHESTRA, MALE, Mrixep, 3-Part AND 2-PartT ArR. 


— Other Patriotic Compositions — 
“THE RAMPARTS WE WATCH” 


By LT. COMMANDER W. GORDON BEECHER, U. S. N. 
Lyric By J. S. TOLDER II 
FOR BAND — ORCHESTRA — CHORUS 
Published for 
Concert BAND, MARCHING BAND, ORCHESTRA, MIxep, MALE, 
3-PAarT, 7? PART AND DruUM AND BUGLE Corps Arr. 


“A PATRIOTIC FANTASIA” 


By BRUNO REIBOLD 


A glorious musical tapestry that portrays the progress of a great 
nation. The patriotic airs incorporated in this effective work 
were inspired by significant historical events of our country. 


For Mixep VoICcES AND ORCHESTRA 


"1776" 


A Descriptive Fantasia for Band 
By J. S. ZAMECNIK 














The Official U. S. Coast Guard March 
“SEMPER PARATUS’ 


3y CAPT. FRANCIS SALTUS VAN BOSKERCK, U. S. C. G. 
Published for BAND AND ORCHESTRA 





Dedicated to All National Youth Movements 
“YOUTH ON PARADE” 


By GEOFFREY O’HARA 
Lyric By ROSCOE GILMORE STOTT 


Published for BAND, ORCHESTRA, MIXED, 3-PART AND 2-PART ARR. 


Have You Received Cur 1941 Catalogs? 
BAND, ORCHESTRA and CHORAL CATALOGS 
(Descriptive and Thematic) STILL AVAILABLE 





SAM FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY 


The Arcade 
CLEVELAND, O. 


RCA Bldg.-Radio City 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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BUES CHER 


Won't Let You Down on the 


h 


THe tt ” 
MODELS 









CORNET 
NO. 275 | 





TRUMPET 
NO. 225 


TROMBONE 


Pisvest Ban Cy 
ontive Piistery 


Do high notes scare you a bit—, 
make you wonder whether you're 
going to hit ‘em right on the head? 
You can erase those “shadows of 
doubt” when you 
Buescher ‘400° model. 
are easier to get and retain the 


play a new 
Top tones 


same rich fullness and roundness 
of the middle and low 
A Buescher won't let you down! 


register. 


Why? There are several reasons. 
The famous “Acousta Bell.” The 
“Tone Tapered” mouthpipe, the 
“Micromaster”’ valve—to mention 


just a few. 


Discover the playing supremacies 
of the famous “400° Cornet, Trump- 
et and Trombone. Learn how 
much a Buescher will contribute 
to improve your musicianship. 
See your dealer for a free trial. 
If no dealer near, write direct for 
free literature, new 32 page mag- 
azine on music and free trial in- 


forrgation. 


-— 


wt axophonists 


Have you seen and tried the brand 
new Aristocrat Alto and Tenor in- 
troduced by Buescher a few weeks 


ago? See your Buescher dealer. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Department 1201 ELKHART, INDIANA 
Please send complete information on 
Buescher “400” Cornet [], Trumpet [], 


Trombone [], New Saxophone [_]). 


New True Tone Magazine []. 
NAME 
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the meetings of the club take place at 
the University Club in Boston. The Oc- 
tober 5 meeting featured a demonstra- 
tion by Marian L. Dunham, on “Music 
and Art.” Martina McDonald of the 
state department of education was a 
speaker at this meeting. The December 
7 meeting included a program of Christ- 
mas music by the Women’s Glee Club 
of the State Teachers College of Bridge- 
water, Frieda Rand, director. 

Plymouth High School Girls Sextet 
will be heard at the February meeting. 
Other details of the program wilil be 
announced later. 

On April 5 a male chorus of the mem- 
bers of the In-and-About Boston Club 
will present a musical program under 
the direction of Edward Gilday. School 
administrators will be guests at this 
meeting. 

Officers of the Club are: President— 
Nellie W. Shaw, Brockton; First Vice- 
President—Enos Held, Concord; Second 
Vice-President—Albert Wassell, Worces- 
ter; Secretary—Beatrice A. Hunt, Plym- 
outh; Treasurer—Warren Freeman, Bel- 
mont; Board of Directors—Amy Young 
Burns, Edward F. Gilday, Mildred Bailey 
and Eva Sanderson. 


In-and-About Indianapolis 


4 Officers and members of the school 
music organizations of Indiana, meeting 
with the I&A Indianapolis School Music 
Club, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, De- 
cember 7, joined in unanimous vote 
favoring a state music educators council 
or association which will unify and cor- 
relate the various organizations and ac- 
tivities. A committee composed of 
presidents or heads of the various 
groups in the state will develop a plan 
for consideration by the several organi- 
zations. Principal speaker at the meet- 
ing was Edith Keller. Other speakers 
and guests introduced by President Will 


H. Bryant included Lloyd Funchess, 
S. T. Burns, Vernon E. Spaulding, 
Harold Rothert, Melva Shull, Wesley 


Shepard, Ralph Wright, Harold Rogers, 
Mrs. Frank Cregor and C. V. Buttelman. 


In-and-About the Twin Cities 


4 Anoka, Minnesota, the home of T. P. 
Giddings, was the scene of a breakfast 
party of the Twin City In-and-Abouters 
on October 19. The holiday meeting of 
the Club will be on December 14, at the 
new Minnesota Union. Officers recently 
elected for the current year are: Presi- 
dent—Rose McLeer; Vice-President— 
Sophia Haveson, Minneapolis; Secretary 
—Arlys Denzel, St. Paul; Treasurer— 
James Swift, River Falls, Wis.; Board 
of Directors—Robert Schmitt, Minne- 
apolis; Hazel Minor, Eunice Ryan, St. 
Paul.—Arlys Denzel, Secretary. 





In-and-About Dayton (Ohio) 


4 Three meetings are on the calendar of 
the In-and-About Dayton Music Educa- 
tors Club. The first of these meetings 
was held on November 18 at the Dayton 
Art Institute. George F. Strickling, di- 
rector of vocal music in the Heights 
High School, Cleveland Heights, was the 
speaker at the first meeting. 

February 10 and April 14 are the 
dates reserved for the other two meet- 
ings. A clipping from a Dayton paper 
regarding the first meeting of the Club 
says, “The club is designed for instruc- 
tors of music and was organized for the 
purpose of unifying the music of the 
schools. Included in the membership 
are teachers of Clark, Champaign, Darke, 
Green, Miami, Mercer, Montgomery, 
Shelby and Auglaize counties. Charles 
E. West of West Carrollton is presi- 
dent.’”-—Marcella Disbro, Secretary. 


In-and-About Tulsa 


4 “Professor Quiz” was one of the fea- 
tures of the holiday meeting of the In- 
and-About Tulsa School Music Educa- 
tors Club on December 7, at the Junior 
League Tea Room in Tulsa. The musi- 
cal (?) quiz was participated in by all 
the club members. Mrs. Elizabeth Grif- 
fith and her committee were in charge 
of arrangements. 

An interesting meeting is promised 
for January when the program will be 
in charge of the principal of Sequoyah 
School, Harold Haynes, who will be 
chairman.—Bertha Kinzel Cook, Corre- 
sponding Secretary. 


In-and-About Chicago Music Educators 
Club 


4 The next meeting of the In-and-About 
Chicago Music Educators Club, a lun- 
cheon, will take place February 1 in the 
club room of the Chicago Art Institute. 
Dudley Crafts Watson will lecture on 
the subject, “A Correlation of Music 
and Painting.” Masterpieces of paint- 
ing will be correlated with masterpieces 
of music. The In-and-About Chicago 
Art Club has been invited to join with 
the music group for this meeting. 

Dean Beattie of Northwestern Uni- 
versity is in charge of the program for 
March, which will be held on.the Uni- 
versity campus. Dinner will be served 
in the recently dedicated Scott Hall, 
with a program either by the faculty or 
students of the University. 

A large and interested group attended 
the October 28 meeting to hear Olaf C. 
Christiansen of Oberlin College. Mr. 
Christiansen’s remarks concerning the 
common-sense and humane viewpoint of 
music educational theory were most re- 
freshing.—Walter Armbruster, President. 





National Competition-Festivals and Clinics 


NATIONAL SCHOOL BAND, ORCHESTRA AND VOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 





HE 1941 schedule of National School 
Music Competition-Festivals and Clin- 
ics for the ten regions: 

Region One (dates and place to be 
announced). Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana. Chairman—Wayne Hertz, Cen- 
tral Washington College of Education, 
Ellensburg; Secretary-Treasurer—Glenn 
B. Starr, General Delivery, Salem, Ore. 

Region One Band and Orchestra Clinic, 
University of Washington, Seattle, De- 
cember 7. University of Washington 
Band (Walter C. Welke, director) and 
Orchestra (George Kirchner, director) 
will be the demonstration groups. 

Region One Choral Clinic, Central 
Washington College of Education, El- 
lensburg, January 18-19. Demonstration 
groups will be the Central Washington 
College of Education Choir (Mr. Hertz, 


director) and the Yakima (Wash.) High 
School Choir (Madge Kuhwarth, direc- 
tor). 

Address any inquiries concerning the 
three events to Mr. Hertz. 

Region Two—St. Paul, Minnesota, May 
15-17. North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa. Chairman 
—Gerald R. Prescott, 80 Malcolm, S.E., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Secretary-Treasurer 
—John E. Howard, University Station 
Box 86, Grand Forks, N. D. : 

Region Two Clinic, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, January 2-4. The 
Minnesota Music Educators Association 
will be in charge of the clinic. Presi- 
dent—George C. Krieger, 4740 Drew Ave., 
S., Minneapolis; Secretary-Treasurer — 
Elmer H. Sodergren, 2307 Arthur S&t., 
N.E., Minneapolis. 
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Region Three—F lint, Michigan, May 
‘-17 (for orchestras and choruses, in- 
trumental and vocal soloists and small 
nsembles). Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, 
hio. Chairman—King Stacy, 400 N. 
ennsylvania, Lansing, Mich.; Secretary 
G. W. Patrick, High School, Spring- 
eld, dat. 

Region Three Clinic (band, orchestra 
nd vocal), Lane Technical High School, 
Chicago, January 23-25. Chairman — 
felen Howe, Director of Music, Board 
if Education, Chicago. (See Page 8.) 


Region Four—dAtlantic City, New Jer- 
sey, May 2-3. Maine, Vermont, New 
'fampshire, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware. Solo and ensem- 
ble events, Atlantic City Public Audi- 
torium, Friday, May 2; bands, orches- 
tras and choirs, Auditorium, Saturday, 
May 3; massed bands, orchestras and 
hoirs, Saturday evening, May 3. Region 
Four Chairman—F. F. Swift, 100 S. 
Fourth Ave., Ilion, N. Y. Chairman of 
Local Arrangements—John Jaquish, di- 
rector of music, Atlantic City Public 
Schools. Allinformation concerning time 
schedules and performance should be 
obtained from Arthur R. Brandenburg, 
1128 Coolidge Rd., Elizabeth, N. J. 


Region Five—Fresno, California, May 
8-10. California, Nevada, Arizona. Chair- 
man—Elwyn Schwartz, Kingsburg Joint 
Union High School, Kingsburg, Calif.; 
Secretary-Treasurer — J. Chandler Hen- 
derson, 531 West Ave., Sanger, Calif. 

Region Five Clinic, Fresno, California, 
December 27-28 (tentative dates). Local 
chairman—Arthur Berdahl, Fresno State 
College. 


Region Six—Instrumental, Waco, 
Texas, May 8-10; Vocal, Norman, Okla- 
homa, May 1-3. New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Texas. Chairman—W. Gibson Walters, 
Texas State College for Women, Box 
3865, Denton, Tex.; Secretary-Treasurer 
—Ben S. Peek, South Junior High School, 
Waco, Tex. 

Region Six Clinic, Waco, Texas, Feb- 
ruary 13-15. (The Texas Music Edu- 
eators Association clinic has been des- 
ignated as the official Region Six clinic 
for 1941.) Local Chairman—Lyle Skin- 
ner, Waco (Tex.) High School. 


Region Seven — Jackson, Mississippi, 
May 15-17. Arkansas, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky. 
Chairman—L. Bruce Jones, High School, 
Little Rock, Ark.; Secretary-Treasurer 
Roger Dollarhide, Grenada, Miss. 

Region Seven Clinic, Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, January 23-25. Sponsored by 
Little Rock High School. Address in- 
quiries regarding program, lodging, etc., 
to Robert Hughes, 2112 N. Van Buren, 
Little Rock, or to L. Bruce Jones, Lit- 
tle Rock Senior High School. 


Region Eight-— Richmond, Virginia, 
May 7-10. Florida, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, District of Columbia. 
Chairman—William T. Sinclair, Thomas 
Jefferson High School, Richmond, Va.; 
Secretary-Treasurer—James C. Harper, 
103 Norwood St., Lenoir, N. C. 

Region Eight will not hold a clinic in 
1941. 


Region Nine—Topeka, Kansas, May 8- 
10. East Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska. Chairman—Dean E. Douglass, 
State Dept. of Education, Jefferson City, 
Mo.; Secretary-Treasurer—E. A. Thomas, 
National Reserve Building, Topeka, 
Kans. 


Region Ten—Ogden, Utah, May 8-10. 
South Idaho, East Nevada, Utah, West 
Colorado, Southwest Wyoming. Chair- 
man—W. H. Terry, South Cache High 
School, Hyrum, Utah; Secretary-Treas- 
urer—J. F. Beattie, Grand Junction, 
Colo. 

For information concerning proposed 
Region Ten Clinic, address Mr. Terry. 
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CHAPPELL NATIONAL CONTEST 
SELECTIONS 1941 











CHORAL 
Male Mixed 
O, Dark The Night........ .15 Thank We God In Heaven. .15 
In The Misty Morning..... Ao Waken, Lords & Ladies Gay .15 
Blind Ploughman.......... oe 
Bells Over Jordan......... 15 Cty of the Exile........... 20 
Song of the Bow.......... .15 Love Will Find Out The 
Cry of the Exile........... .20 MEP anwda need nice bbae 15 
Female 

Spring Comes Laughing............. 15 

££ - epee eer yy 15 

Shepherdess of Sleep................ 15 

NE a iccdcnecn ataeeeorone a 

pe re 15 

Lass With The Delicate Air.......... Ri. 





VOCAL SOLOS 


Everywhere I Look—Carew—Allto........... ccc cc cceccces 90 
I Know A Lovely Garden—Carew—Allto.................. 00 
Homing—Del Riego—Allto........ cc ccc ccc ccc cece ccc ccees .60 
Westward Ho!—McCall—Baritone................0 cee eeee .60 





ORCHESTRA 


FOLK DANCE SUITE—Guenther | TOCCATA & FUGUE 


In Four Movements 
Class B Number....... $2.50 
PAUL BUNYAN SUITE— 


Grant-Rich-Maddy 
Class D Number 


With Full Score........ 3.00 
PAUL REVERE SUITE— 

Grant-Rich-Maddy 

With Full Score........ 2.50 


THREE DANCES from 
“NELL GWYN” German 


| 
| 





| OLD WORLD DANCES 


INVITATION TO THE WALTZ 


BAND 


in D Minor-——Bach 


Phillips 


Weingartner 


Price $6.00 Each 





CHAPPELL & CO., Inc., 


ROCKEFELLE 


RKO BLDG. 
NEW YORK 


R CENTER 




















When writing to advertisers, please mention The Music EpucatTors JourRNAL 











VOLUME 


Combined 1939-1940 Yearbooks of the 
MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 





Orders now being accepted — Delivery in December 


Price, $3.50 


Price to members of the Conference, $2.50 Postpaid 


THIRTY 


Postpaid 
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Selmer— 


PUBLICATIONS 
on the 1941 

BE CONTEST LIST 

CLARINET QUARTETS %),=4°%% 


Scores 25c 
1093 Rondo Capriccioso........ Mendelssohn (VI) 
1090 Scherzo .......... Mendelssohn-Howland (IV) 


1092 ScherZo  .......ccc000 Schumann-Howland (IV) 


$1 EACH 
SAXOPHONE QUARTETS Scores 25¢ 
1089 Procession of the Sarda...........cs0 (IV 
1085 Crystal Suite............ Johnston-Bonnell (IV) 
1087 Li@DOBITGUM ...0...crccccrcccccsoccccereescccees Liszt (IV) 


OBOE SOLO 


1072 Circassienne..................+. Moreau (V) $1.70 


FLUTE SOLO 


1057 Forlane, Cadence, et Finale 
unininieninmnnenatiane Breard (V) $1.50 
(BD UE Moreau (IV) 1.20 


Bh CLARINET SOLO 


1051 Andante et Scherzo........ Dere (IV) $1.50 


E, ALTO SAXOPHONE SOLO 


1035 Danse Espagnole............ Barat (IV) $1.50 
2). ae Barat (III) 1.20 
1039 Fantaisie Mauresque 
sceibieipniapiniiienansananmiauneinia Combelle (IV) 2.10 
1042 Rapsodie Cypriote....Combelle (VI) 2.10 


Training Material 
B}) Clarinet Solo 








BGBG Fe iccccccececccccressneseseiei Fievet (III) $ .75 
Clarinet Quartet (with Score) 
ei isvceterentenititnnn Debussy (III) $1.25 
E} Alto Sax Solo 
1044 Sur L’Essonne............ Combelle (III) $1.20 
Sax Quartets (with Score) 

1086 Deep Rivel...........c00+0 Bonnell (III) $1.25 


1088 Old Kentucky Home........ Foster (III) 1.25 
At Your Music Dealer 
SELMER, Dept. 22A7, Elkhart, Ind. 











—A MARTIN IS 
ALWAYS WORTH 
THE DIFFERENCE 


Help them get started right! 
Tell them how much it means 
to their progress and future 
success to play a better instru- 
ment right from the beginning. 

Send today sure for your 
copy of the new Martin De- 
luxe Catalog—a useful refer- 
ence you'll be proud to have 
in your library. 


MARTIN 


BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
ELKHART INDIANA 
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One Way to Give “Elmer Jr.” Music 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE NINETEEN 





to see first what type of work is done 
and, secondly, whether I have the ability 
to do it. 

Until I have found this place, I shall 
continue to the best of my ability to de- 
velop the idea which we started in the 
West Chester high school three years 
ago. This idea, stated very briefly, is to 
give sympathetic guidance and direction 
to the listening which boys and girls are 
doing. The word “sympathetic” is the 
keystone. The lack of it has been re- 
sponsible for the failure of our standard 
courses in so-called “appreciation” when 
offered to unselected pupils. The gap be- 
tween the pupil’s experiences and our 
own was in most cases so broad that it 
could not be bridged by the most skillful 
presentation. The failure to do so gave 
rise to the term “music depreciation.” 

A sympathetic approach means, first of 
all, a more tolerant attitude toward our 
popular music. In an article in the 
Music Epucators JourNAL, in Septem- 
ber, 1939, I attempted to justify that 
tolerance. I shall not repeat the argu- 
ments here but shall spend the remainder 
of my space allotment in a brief descrip- 
tion of the work as we attempt to prac- 
tice it in West Chester. 

We offer to the general pupils in high 
school an elective course which we call 
Music Analysis I. It is open to the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grade pupils, 
with preference given to the tenth and 
eleventh grades. The class meets five 
periods a week and the course gives full 
credit. 

After we have made a study of the 
instruments which are used in the dance 
band, we listen to recordings. Naturally, 
we begin with bands which use fairly 
simple arrangements. Guy Lombardo, 
Hal Kemp and Sammy Kaye do not use 
much improvisation and the music is easy 
to follow. 

In order to make this description as 
concrete as possible I shall give you the 
analysis which we made of one of these 
records. 


ANALYsIs oF “THEY Say” AS PLAYED 
py Sammy Kaye on, Victor 26075 


4-measure Introduction: Saxes with singing title. 


First Chorus: 

A—Saxes with piano fill in. 

B—Muted trumpets over sax harmony with 
piano fill-in. 

A—Same as first A. 

B(:4A)—4 measures muted trumpets over sax 
harmony, 4 measures saxes with piano 
fill-ins. 

Modulation: 4 measures muted brass and saxes, 

4 measures vocal introduction over saxes. 


Second Chorus (vocal, by Tommy Ryan): 

A—Vocal over singing guitar and subdued 
wood winds. 

B—Same. 
A—Same. 
B—Same with piano ending. 

Interlude: 4 measures staccato muted brass with 
piano ending. 


Third Chorus: 
A—Saxes with trombone modulation to orig- 
inal key. 


B—Full staccato band with trombone coun- 
termelody 4 measures, 4 measures _ full 
band sustained, high trombone ending. 

If you can for the moment forget any 

prejudices which you may have against 


this style of music, you will probably be 
willing to admit that pupils who can do 
this sort of thing have gained certain 
skills in music. In the first place, they 
must be able to recognize the simple form 
which is used in the song. In the next 
place, they must be able to recognize cer- 
tain choirs of instruments and the indi- 
vidual instruments which make up these 
choirs. Most important of all, they have 
gained something which is indispensable 
to the intelligent listening of music; 
namely, the ability to follow music with 
some degree of concentration. 

As we proceed in our study of such 
bands as those of Tommy Dorsey, Jimmy 
Dorsey, Bob Crosby, Benny Goodman, 
Duke Ellington, etc., the music becomes 
more complicated and more difficult to 
follow. It leads to some listening to 
improvisation—that subtle phase of music 
in which standards are so difficult to es- 
tablish. 

In the course of our listening we 
naturally make contacts with other 
music. Tommy Dorsey’s arrangement of 
Song of India invites a comparison with 
the Song of India as recorded by the 
Boston Pops Orchestra. Benny Good- 
man’s arrangement of Bach Goes to 
Town, which is written in the form of a 
little fugue, invites further listening to 
contrapuntal form. All of these excur- 
sions into established music come about 
so normally that the interest of the group 
isn’t difficult to maintain. 

The final proof of this interest is found 
in the high percentage of pupils who 
want to elect the second year. For the 
two years in which we have had the sec- 
ond course, about ninety per cent of the 
first year group who did not graduate 
have elected it. 

In the second year course, we study 
the music of the composers of operetta 
and light opera. Beginning with Kern, 
Friml, Romberg, and Berlin we go to 
Victor Herbert, and last year, ended up 
with Gilbert and Sullivan. To show you 
the growth which takes place in the pu- 
pil’s ability to recognize what he hears, 
I shall give you our analysis of Victor 
Herbert’s March of the Toys from 
“Babes in Toyland.” 


ANALYSIS OF “MARCH OF THE Toys” 
(Victor HERBERT) 
(12 
(8 starts with 2nd beat). 
A-(8) Muted trumpets and drums answered by 
strings to climax using piccolo. 
B-(6) Strings and wood winds over pizzicato 
bass and piano. 
B-(7) Same. 
C-(4) Strings and wood winds, with trumpet 
call ending. 
C-(5) Same. 
A-(4) Muted trumpets and drums of first A 
(without answers). 
A-(4) Full orchestra brass and wood winds out- 
standing. 
B-(5) Same. 
A-(2 


-(2) 

D-(8) Full orchestra with melody in low reg- 
ister over brass rhythm background. 

D-(8) Same. 

A-(8) Same as first A with open trumpets. 

B-(4) Full orchestra with strings and wood 
winds outstanding. 

B-(4) Same as _ preceding B. , 

Extension (7) Based on B and played by dif- 
ferent choirs ending with brass climax. 

D-(8) Full orchestra. 

1D-(8) Full orchestra. 

Coda (12) A and B alternating on different 
choirs. 
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This analysis, which was made by the 
group with my assistance, indicates to me 
the beginning of a real power in intelli- 
gent listening to music which can be 
applied to any music which interests these 
pupils. As a matter of fact, I have had 
the opportunity to test this ability in an 
advanced field. When we studied Blos- 
som Time by Sigmund Romberg, Schu- 
bert’s original music came into the pic- 
ture as naturally as day follows night. 


After analyzing the Song of Love as tition 
used by Romberg, the pupils were curious 


to see how the theme was used in the 
original, and we analyzed the first move- of 
ment of the Unfinished Symphony. We 
spent about three days in the process, 
and I can honestly say that I saw no in- 
dication of a lagging interest. The analy- 
sis was fairly intelligent, but the import- 
ant thing is that a group of these non- 
specialists in music were listening to 
Schubert without any “high-powered 
salesmanship” on the part of the teacher. 
You are probably familiar with the 
radio program “Musical Americana.” 
Deems Taylor has not been connected 
with the program since last spring and 
its character has changed somewhat 
since he left, but the purpose as an- 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Kesnar, Mauritz—“St. Nicholas Treasure Ship” 

Pelz, William—“Dinki Suite” 

Pelz, William—“Sentimental Rhapsody” 

Still, William G.—“Scherzo” from Afro-American Symphony 

Taylor, Deems—“Ballet Music” from Casanova 

Taylor, Deems—“Dedication” from Through the Looking Glass Suite 
Warner, H. Waldo—“Church in the Valley” from Broad Highway 
Wilson, Mortimer—“Overture 1849” 








nounced by him still stands as a worthy CHORAL 
nal Pred code cengat: — how Byrd, William—The Nightingale So Pleasant.............. S.S.A. .15 
spire a sharper appreciation of serious Buchanan, A. M.—April.........-0+eeee creer cence ees S.S.A. .15 
music in those who ‘can’t understand it’ Clokey, Joseph W.—A Bird Flew............c.ceeesceees S.S.A. .15 
or ‘just don’t care for it.” Deh, TR. PERSE — Te EMMI d 5 odes cc ccsiccccsaeeaiions Sac. 15 
I hope that we are doing this same ee CT TTT TTT CCR eT CT S.S.A. .10 
thing for some of our boys and girls in DEES, DIME — BIO O. FEM 0 06:65. 600 8.ciesccnseesese ces $.3.A. .19 
ae tc aie ee ee — Czecho-Slovak-Taylor—Waters Ripple and Flow......... SALT «89 
shall be the first to try it if it shows re- Czecho-Slovak-Taylor—Wake Thee, Now, Dearest....... S.A.T.B.  .15 
sults. However, at my present stage of English-Taylor—My Johnny Was a Shoemaker.......... S.A.T.B. .15 
thinking, it is useless for anyone to try to Edmundson, Garth—None Other Lamb................. SA.T.B. 19 
sell me some plan which insists that I Dee, TON Coie 6:6 i edi ewiinsdecrdansdcnns S.A.T.B. .15 
must frown on any music which has a Kramer, A. Walter—Minnelied (Old Love Song)........ S.A.T.B. .15 
jazz flavor. Jazz music (and I include : : 
in that term the whole gamut of popular Grieg-McKinney—Brothers, SE GR ca kcncscanesnneods T.T.B.B. .15 
tunes, from the pure jazz to the Tin- Gretchaninoff-McKinney—Song of Joy............+++++ T.T.B.B. .12 
Pan Alley song which has nothing more Hanson, Howard—Hymn for the Pioneers.............- T.TB.B. ..19 
than a weakish jazz tinge) is as Amer- Prosser, I. W.—Song of the Western Men............-- T.T.B5. 1% 


ican as hot dogs. Instead of being 
ashamed of it, let us be tolerant of its 
weakness and help to eradicate that weak- 
ness ; let us glory in its strength and help 
to stimulate further growth; let us, to 
repeat Mr. Birchard’s words,? “consider 
it an asset and not a detriment.” We 
should be happy to know that at last 
“America is singing.” If the tune is 
God Bless America, then in all rever- 
ence let us sing with Irving Berlin “God 
Bless America.” By the time some 
American Beethoven has said it better, 
— may be ready to sing it with 
im. 





2? Referring to an address on “Our American 
Composers and Publishers,” given at Des 
Moines, Iowa, in 1931 by C. C. Birchard. 


ao 


William F. Waldrop is head of the 
new public school music department at 
the Conservatory of Wesleyan College, 
Macon, Georgia. 

Charles F. Perry, previously director 
of instrumental music in Wellesley, is 
supervisor of music education in Winch- 
endon, Massachusetts. 

Myrl Carlsen, State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota, is acting head of 
the music department in the absence of 
Harvey R. Waugh, who is on sabbatical 
leave. 

Helen M. Hemmeter of Springfield, Tlli- 
nois, a member of the Music Educators 
National Conference, died September 16. 


Pauline Egnew, graduated last spring 
from Bowling Green University, is now 
teaching in Amsden, Ohio. 


December, Nineteen Forty 
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1941 COMPETITION-FESTIVALS MANUAL 


Competition-Festival Rules and General Information including 


Band, Orchestra and Vocal Lists 














Enclosed is fifty cents —the price of the Manual. 


Mail to COMPETITION-FESTIVALS COMMITTEE 
Suite 840—64 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Curcaco, ILLINots 
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7—HIGH SCHOOL CLASSES—~ 


These two music workbooks by Maurice F. 
y tested material, ef- 
y 


Carr contain thoroughl 


notations. 


writing their 


88 South Tenth Street 


fectively organized, ab 


AN EXERCISE BOOK IN MUSICAL THEORY 


This workbook gives the students specific assign- 
ments in answering questions, providing definitions, 
memorizing words and terms, and drawing musical 


Recommended Schmitt 
Publications 


presented. 


AN EXERCISE BOOK IN CREATIVE MUSIC 

(In two parts, published as separate volumes) 
Following the first workbook in sequence, these two 
volumes present a basic introduction to the com- 
poser'’s materials to aid high school students in 


own music. 


Each book contains 40 pages 
Prices: 1 to 49 copies, 50c (1) each; 50 to 99 copies, 40c 
net; 100 or more copies, 37 4c, net. 

Send for approval copies today. 


PAUL A. SCHMITT MUSIC COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








GRADES 


Chorus. Price 75c. 


By Hazel Watts Cooke. 


Price 75c. 


9 Minor Characters, Chorus. 


The Jumblies 


part treble voices. Vocal 


Voice Parts Only, 20c. 





For Genuine Entertainment— 
FitzSimons Operettas and Cantatas 


OPERETTAS 
JR. and S. HIGH SCHOOL 


The King’s Sneezes Tulip Time 


By Richard Atwater and Jessie Thomas. | By Goeffrey Morgan and Frederick 
1 Act, 1 Scene, 12 Characters and | Johnson. 2 Acts, 1 Scene, 5 Male and 


3 Female Characters, Chorus. Price 
$1.50. 


Kay and Gerda Up In The Air 


3 Acts, 4] By Goeffrey Morgan and Don Wilson. 


Scenes, 14 Characters and Chorus. 2 Acts, 1 Scene, 6 Male and 6 Female 


Characters, Chorus. Price $1.50. 


The Kitchen Clock Blow Me Down 


By Florence C. Comfort and Herbert E. | py Don Crane and Allan Benedict. 2 
Hyde. Prolog and 1 Act, 2 Scenes, 9 | Acts, 1 Scene, 7 Male and 4 Female 
Characters and Chorus. Price 75c. Characters, Chorus. Price $1.50. 


Peter Pickers’ Plight In Old Vienna (Pickles) 


By Florence C. Comfort and Hazel W. | By Wilson, Crane and Benedict. 3 Acts, 
Cooke. 2 Acts, 1 Scene, 9 Principal and | 8 Male and 4 Female Characters, 


Price 75c. | Chorus. Price $1.50. 


GRADE SCHOOL CANTATAS 


The Chinese Emperor and the 


By Dorothy James. Arranged for two- Nightingale 


Parts pub- | A two-part treble setting of the Ander- 


lished separately. Price, Complete 40c, | son fairy tale by Berta Josephine 





Hecker. Price 40c. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue and Operettas On Approval. 


H. T. FirzSimons Co. 


23 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 
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Band Pageantry 


(Continued from page 18) 





I think I shall leave the rest to your 
imagination and interpretation. 

In my opinion, baton twirling is being 
over-emphasized. It is well within the 
sphere of the drum major to twirl his 
baton when not engaged in handling the 
band and when the band itself is not 
engaged in a maneuver or special music 
which requires the complete attention of 
the audience; but when there are two to 
a dozen or more twirlers in front of and 
all around the band, the emphasis is on 
them and not the band. This holds true 
whether the twirlers are boys or whether 
they are girls whose effectiveness is 
about the same whether they twirl or 
not. Let it be said here that twirlers 
are not necessarily drum majors. We 
have been careless in our nomenclature 
of drum majors and twirlers. There can 
rightly be only one drum major in a 
band. He is the one who leads the band 
on parade, whether he twirls or not. In 
a large band he may have assistants if 
they are necessary to the maneuvering 
of the band. My objection is not to 
twirling, but to overemphasis on twirl- 
ing. Feature twirling may well be a 
part of band pageantry, if the band has 
nothing better to offer at the moment; 
but why not let the twirlers have a spot 
or spots exclusively to themselves, with 
the band furnishing the music either from 
the field or side lines, rather than have 
them twirl continuously all around the 
band as though they were the main at- 
traction, supported by the band? If the 
band has anything worth while to offer, 
twirlers are wumnnecessary and are ac- 
tually a distraction; and if the band is 
trying to cover up its deficiencies with a 
glittering bevy of chorines with batons, 
it isn’t fooling anyone in the long run. I 
can hear many of you saying, “The pub- 
lic likes it and demands it.” Perhaps 
that is so, but it also likes and demands 
many other things, yet jewelry stores 
don’t make a specialty of ten-cent-store 
articles. 

© 


I want to air another “pet peeve” with 
which you may or may not agree. That 
peeve is directed against the increasing 
prevalence of extremely fast marching— 
or is it really marching? Good marching 
calls for a brisk tempo, but not a pace 
that taxes physical endurance. Few 
marches sound well at tempi of 150, 160, 
and above, and few bands can play 
marches cleanly at these tempi. A gallop 
is a type of piece used for fast playing— 
perhaps we can call these fast bands 
“galloping” bands. It is galloping only 
in speed of tempo, not in speed of move- 


‘ment; for in spite of the number of steps 


they take, these bands don’t get very far 
because the steps must be so short. One 
of the first principles of marching is a 
normal length of step. Even bands that 
play at normal tempi sometimes take 
such short steps that they appear to be 
shuffling rather than marching. The 
proper length of step, together with a 
reasonably brisk tempo which gives the 
impression of snap and vitality, is the 
right combination for good marching; 
and most marches are written to sound 
well at such a tempo. Again, playing 
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uld set the pace. The proper tempo 
playing is the proper tempo for 
rching. 
summing up my ideas and ideals of 
marching band and its programs of 
seantry, it seems to me that we must 
ne back to our ideals of the concert 
ind as the reason for existence of all 
wids. The marching band should retain 
a large degree the dignity and char- 
ter of the concert band. Can you 
agine a band doing an artistic job of 
high class overture on the stage and 
hen going out-of-doors to gallop across 
1e field, preceded by a swarm of legs 
ind batons, and playing Tiger Rag? In 
1e place or the other, it would be out 
of character. I have yet to learn of a 
band that goes to both these extremes. 
Let us follow the example of the best 
playing bands that take their marching 
seriously. 


{Editors’ Note: This article is from the original 

vanuscript of a paper read at the National Con- 
ference in Los Angeles, 1940. The paper was 
subsequently published in abridged form in The 
Etude Music Magazine. The original version is 
published here with the approval of the editors of 
The Etude.} 





All This, and Music 


(Continued from page 14) 





musical instruction in the missions. What 
with all the tales of early exploration, 
colonization, industry, transportation, of 
that first American mail route down the 
coast, of religious trainings — nothing 
stands out more clearly and brings us 
face to face with those Indian boys and 
girls to whom were taught, in the mis- 
sions, the arts of civilization, than the 
story of what may be the first music in- 
struction book ever made or used on this 
continent. It is a large book — about 
fourteen by twenty inches in size, so that 
many students might see it at one time 
—made by an Indian boy in a mission 
school, under the direction of his teacher. 
The boy first killed an animal, tanned the 
hide and scraped it until it was nearly 
white. Then on this rough surface, cut 
into page sizes, he traced with berry 
juice the lines of the staff—sometimes 
sometimes six. On the first 


five lines, 
page, in square shaped notes, he traced 
the scale. On the next page are the 


notes of a song, and so on, through the 
book. All the sheets were then bound 
together with leather thongs, and a rude 
cover whittled out of wood and fastened 
on. The Indian boy’s book was a text so 
well written that it could be used even 
today. 

One could go on indefinitely. What is 
it that makes America—or any other 
land—musical? First, to know itself, its 
aims, its ideals, its accomplishments in 
music, from the beginning. To be will- 
ing to try new things in music; to give 
all new music, sincerely written, a fair 
hearing. Time will be the final judge of 
its worthiness. To be alert to all possi- 
bilities and inspirations of our own en- 
vironment. To be ourselves, use our own 
musical idiom. Enjoy ourselves — our 
own American music. This would help 
to build that ideal foundation of a truly 
musical America to which a great artist 
recently referred when she said: “Amer- 
ica will be truly musical.only when it is 
willing to listen to a little child, artis- 
tically singing or playing an American 
melody, however simple, and enjoy it.” 





[From the author’s prepared manuscript of 
an address first delivered at Northwest and 
California- Western Conferences. ] 


December, Nineteen Forty 





1941 CONTEST MATERIAL 


Solos and Ensembles for Brass Instruments 





CORNET SOLOS 
with Piano Accpt. 


SELECTIVE LIST Grade 
Busser Variations in D-flat..... IV 1.25 
Hillemacher First Solofor Trumpet... IV _ .90 
Mouquet Legende Heroique...... IV 1.50 
CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST 
Alary Morceau de Concours. . Vi . 
Cords Concert Fantasie..... . Ir 1.00 
Gaubert Cantabile et Scherzetto. VCS 
Ropartz Andante and Allegro.... III .90 
Savard Morceau de Concours... IV _ .90 
Thome Re cae eae tha IV .75 
TRAINING MATERIAL 
Bohme Liebeslied, Op. 22, No. 2 II_ .60 
Bohme Berceuse, Op. 7......... II .50 
FRENCH HORN SOLOS 
with Piano Accpt. 
SELECTIVE LIST 
Goedecke Adagio from Concerto, 
Op.40 (2nd Movement) Vi sO 
Goedecke Allegro from Concerto, 
Op.40 (8rd Movement) V 1.00 
Mendelssohn Nocturne from Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream.. III .60 
Mozart * Concerto No. 2 in E-flat 
CR Bec a nscnces V 1.25 
CUMULATIVE yy Ay —_, 
Chopin Nocturne Op. 9, No. 2... 45 
Gottwald Fantasie Heroique ee Iv 1.00 
Strauss Concerto for Horn,Op.11 V 1.50 
TRAINING MATERIAL 
Bach Awakening of Spring... . I .50 
Coz | RARE Ill .75 
Geist Andante Pastorale...... III .60 
Godard Berceuse from ‘“‘Jocelyn”’ I .60 
Gounod I bexcesesuseaus I .60 
TROMBONE SOLOS 
with Piano Accpt. 
SELECTIVE LIST 
David Concertino, Op. 4....... V 1.25 
Grafe Grand Concerto. ....... IV 1.25 
Magnan Sere VCO 
Rousseau Piece Concertante...... IV .90 
Weber Romanza Appassionata III .60 
CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST 
Barat Andante et Allegro..... III-V- .75 
Desportes Fantasia in B-flat.. Vi s«O 
Gaubert Cantabile et Scherzetto. V «2 
Hassler Allegro Moderato from 
Concerto Op. 14...... IV .75 
st MATERIAL 
Bohme Liebeslied............ II .60 
Bohme Berceuse. Bee III .50 
Cords Concert Fantasie....... III 1.00 
Cords NP II .60 
BARITONE SOLOS 
with Piano Accpt. 
SELECTIVE LIST 
Alary Morceau de Concours 
(bass & treble)....... IV .75 
Alschausky Waltzer Arie No. 2 (bass) V 1.00 
Arban Fantasie Brilliante (bass 
ol ee V 1.00 
Blazewitch Concerto No. 2 (bass)... IV 2.25 
Busser Variations in D-flat 
(bass & treble)....... IV 1.25 
Cords Concert Fantasie (bass 
BP oki cccerssces III 1.00 





BARITONE SOLOS—Continued 


Gaubert Cantabile et Scherzetto Grade 

(bass & treble) IV .75 
Grafe Grand Concerto (bass & 

treble)... V 1.25 
Magnan Concerto (bass) ; V_«.60 
Mouquet Legende Heroique (bass 

«& treble) IV 1.50 
Rousseau Piece Concertante (bass) III .90 
Weber Romanza Appassionata 


Re =. 
CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST 


Barat Andante et — IV .75 
David Concertino Op. 4 (bass 
| IV 1.25 
Savard Morceau de Concours 
(bass & treble)....... IV .90 
TRAINING MATERIAL 
Bohme Berceuse (bass & treble) III .50 
Bohme Liebeslied(bass & treble) II .60 
Cords Romance (bass & treble) II .75 
TUBA SOLOS 
with Piano Accpt. 
CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST 
Schroen- 
Spencer Fantasie (BB-flat or 


SOEs be deencensaes IV .90 


BRASS QUARTETTES 


SELECTIVE LIST 
Spring is Here (2 cornets, 
baritone b. c. and 
trombone b. c. with 
ecore)......... ae | 
comp. 1.00 


BRASS QUINTETTES 


SELECTIVE LIST 
Ina Happy Mood (2 cor- 


Busch 


Busch 


nets, Eb horn, baritone 

b. ¢., and trombone b. 

c., with score)........ III 
comp. 1.25 


TROMBONE QUARTETTES 
SELECTIVE LIST| 


Tscherepnine La Chasse (with score) IIT 1.00 
Dewit- 
Tallmadge Diana (with em... V 2.00 
Maas Zwei Grosse Quar 
Nos. 1&2 (with score) IIL: VI 2.50 
TRAINING MATERIAL 
Pfleger- 
Tallmadge Hertzengesang (with 
GN cesscavctesanan II-III 2.25 
FRENCH HORN QUARTETTES 
SELECTIVE LIST 
Tscherepnine La Chasse (with score) IV 1.00 
Weber Der Freischutz (Fan- 


tasie) (with score). . III 1.00 
CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST 


“— Lied (Revised by 
M. Pottag) (with pene III 1.50 


THREE TRUMPETS and Piano 


Busch Trio Comment (8rd 
Cornet optional)...... 
(Band Accept. 2.75) 


Muller 


TIT 1.25 





Write for thematic excerpts of this material 


THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO., Inc. 


HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











When writing to advertisers please mention the 
MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL 











Write me about that position you want 


SEND FOR OUR NEW REGISTRATION FORMS 


IS YOUR FILE UP TO DATE? 
Keep In Touch With Us. 


C. E. Lutton, Mgr. 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY, Music Dept. 
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NEW STRING 
MUSIC 


SYMPHONIC _ SERIES 
or 
FOUR VIOLINS 


Can also be played by 2 or 3 Violins 
Piano and Cello Optional 
Faithfully adhering to the originals in 
form and content 
Transc. by Eugene Clemens and 
Lawrence Herbert 
BEETHOVEN 
ALLEGRETTO (VII SYM.) 


BRAHMS 
ALLEGRETTO GRAZIOSO (II SYM.) 


MOZART 
ALLEGRO VIVACE (JUPITER SYM.) 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF 
SCHEHEREZADE (3RD MOV.) 


Price, each 


4 Violins and Score.............0...c..c.0.000 .60 
>), ff § eee -75 
Single Violin or Cello part.............. 15 


Score only...... 25 Piano part...... .30 


Send for SPECIMEN PAGES and Circular of 
NEW STRING ORCHESTRA MUSIC. 


Concord Music Pub. Co., inc. 


20 WEST 47th STREET New York City 














WANTED tithe mi. £. N.C. Address 


64 East Jackson Boulevard, Suite 840, 
Chicago, Mlinois 





A NEVER-TO-BE-FORGOTTEN GIFT 
FOR ARTIST, TEACHER and PUPIL 


! 
JN 


Fhe Famous Franz 


ELECTRONOME 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat, Off 


THE ELECTRIC METRONOME 


The gift of gifts for the music-lover; one that 
lasts a lifetime, increases the joy of musical 
appreciation, and insures the perfect tempo the 
composer originally intended. No one, profes- 
sional or student, can go wrong with an ELEC- 
TRONOME. Absolutely accurate, amazingly 
convenient; operated by the turn of a switch; 
tempo changeable with one hand. No springs, 
no winding. Covered by 5-yr. written guarantee. 
DIRECT OR FROM 
sunazaeuss' PRICE $10 west Socses 
If your dealer can’t supply you, send $1 good- 
faith deposit for shipment C.O.D. for balance 
of $9 and charges with 6 days’ trial in your own 
home. Christmas mails are subject to delay; 
order early. Your money promptly refunded if 
you aren't 100% satisfied with ELECTR 
NOME accuracy, convenience and appearance. 


FRED. GRETSCH MFG. CO. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 
60 BROADWAY BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 
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On Various Ti opis 





Preparatory Instruments 


be THE probable line of thought of many 
music educators my skepticism as to 
the value of preparatory training on such 
instruments as the tonette song flute, 
saxette, etc., was biased and unfounded. 
The use of these devices is now such a 
vital part of my music program that I 
would find it difficult to cite my inade- 
quate reasons for doubt! 

The change in my thinking was 
brought about by a third grader’s chance 
remark: “J know music reading.” Very 
much in the dark, and wishing to know 
what she meant, I answered, “Good, and 
how did you learn?” 

“Mother got me a song flute for my 
birthday and I can play ‘Mary Had a 
Little Lamb’ from the music.” 

She brought the flute, played it, other 
children wanted one,—and, rather school- 
teacherish, I reluctantly began spending 
fifteen minutes a week teaching them how 
to play it. I now spend half of my third 
and fourth grade vocal period with the 
preparatory instruments, because the 
children are learning to sing with the 
same instruction. A “monotone” sud- 
denly found he coulu imitate the flute 
with his voice! Each time we sing a 
song from our texts, I place the first 
note on the board, and the children read 
it—pitch has become real to them. Do 
they understand do? No, but they will! 
They already know the lines and spaces 
without my once telling or drilling them. 
One day a boy discovered, with a few 
leading questions, that there were “four 
beats between lines”—thus they learned 
measures, and time signatures. Now I 
am waiting for someone to ask why we 
play F differently in our new piece than 
we did in “Bobby Shafto.” They will 
figure it out from the books just as they 
did “one-beat notes” and “two-beat 
notes” (quarter and half in 4/4 time). 

Instrumentally, the idea is proving 
sound; the children’s interest in instru- 
ments is becoming keen; the parents feel 


more assured that, since their children 
are doing so well on the preparatory 
instruments, they will be successful with 
regular band and orchestra instruments. 
—E. Korte, Akron, Colorado. 


Band Lighting ona Small Budget 


A band lighting is no longer 
considered a problem, its many suc- 
cessful solutions operate under two main 
limitations. The large band that has no 
budget troubles is bothered chiefly by the 
“paper slip” switch which makes it pos- 
sible to turn the light on only once. This 
means only one maneuver with lights, 
and though one lighted maneuver for a 
climax is sufficient, many clever stunts 
are necessarily omitted because of the 
lack of adequate switches. The other lim- 
itation is budgetary and has its greatest 
effect on the small band whose maneu- 
vers are limited because of numbers. 
Unfortunately, these small groups have 
greater need of lights because of their 
small numbers. 

Having a small band and seven con- 
secutive night games, we set about solv- 
ing our budget trouble and at the same 
time found a light with a foolproof 
switch. After checking all available 
band flares, we found that the cheapest 
available would cost forty cents per unit 
and the unit was so constructed that re- 
placement was as high as the initial cost. 
These flares had no switch, and we found 
that the hook used for fastening it to 
the cap would eventually destroy the cap 
front. With no suitable “readymades” 
available within our budget, we started 
through all the available small flash- 
lights and penlights and finally discovered 
a penlight equipped with a clip that acted 
as a rapid and dependable switch.” The 
bulb was the small end magnified type 
guarded by a metal shield, not at all suit- 
able for our use, but we found that the 
shield was removable and the old-type 
round bulb would fit and give excellent 


1 Make supplied on request. 
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light for maneuvers and reading music. 
Through regular college purchasing 
channels we were able to buy this unit 
at a cost of thirty-nine cents each, in- 
cluding batteries and the exchange bulb. 
Replacement batteries at three cents per 
ell brought the cost to forty-five cents 
per light, with enough power to take care 
yf rehearsals and performances for an 
entire season. Incidentally, it cost only 
four dollars for batteries and bulb re- 
placements to put this equipment back 
into service the second season for a sixty- 
piece band. 

Holders for these lights were quickly 
and easily provided. Elastic, one inch 
wide, in the color of the uniform braid, 
cost about eight cents a yard. A twenty- 
seven-inch strip, enough to go around the 
average hat with one inch to spare, was 
sewed with the ends overlapping and 
stitching across each end. This provided 
a one-inch pocket to slide the light 
through and the tension of the elastic 
held the light tightly against the cap 
front, switch forward and bulb projecting 
above the top of the cap. The complete 
unit with holder cost fifty-one cents 
each. We found that bulb breakage was 
small, and about fifty per cent of the bat- 
teries kept over the summer and were 
usable in the fall for a second season. 
For next year we will need a set of 
batteries and about one dozen bulbs—an- 
other four dollars. Over a period of three 
years our lights will have cost approxi- 
mately twenty-four cents per unit per 
year, including initial cost and upkeep; 
and we have had a light with all the good 
features of other lights plus an off and 
on switch. 

With this type of light in a darkened 
stadium, block letters and other figures 
become a matter of moving switches 
rather than marching. For instance, while 
standing in regular formation at close 
interval, the band lights a letter H with 
the following simple instructions : 


“Light Rank D, all number 1’s and 7’s.” 








eS a + 
 « + 
E * * 
my £846669 
es * 
BR * * 
A * * 

1234567 


For the letter E, “Light Ranks A and 
G, all number 1’s and D 2, 3, 4, 5.” 
*x*x KKK *K * 
* 
* 
xk KK K__ 
- 
* 
**x* KKK K * 


Any letter or diagram is possibie and 
can be easily worked out on a block 
basis. Since no movement is required on 
the part of band members, alignment 
will be perfect and the figures can be 
changed rapidly and accurately. 

An interesting stunt can be worked out 
with your cheering section. Using the 
letters of your school name for a loco- 
motive yell, change the letter in the band 
with each yell, ending up in a monogram 
or school initial. With a little rehearsal, 
this can be done smoothly and rapidly. 

Although we have not used these lights 
for other than feotball games, they are 
certainly practical for night parades and 
may be usable for bands that maneuver 
at basketball games.—M. J. Lippman, 
Band Director, Hendrix College, Con- 
way, Arkansas. 


December, Nineteen Forty 
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‘IF you'RE GOING TO BLOW ON THAT OLD RELIC 
ANOTHER YEAR, I'D BETTER GIVE ALL THE NEIGH- 
BORS ASPIRIN FOR. CHRISTMAS / ” 





Pan-American,—For A Happier Christmas 


“ y To keep ‘‘peace on earth’’, give a Pan-American instru- 
ted ~y ment for Christmas. Johnny will display it as his nicest 
gift and the neighbors will appreciate the sweet mellow 


P-A 
in the Last tones of a P-A. 


30 Days? 1941 P-A’S BETTER THAN EVER 


With their 21 important improvements, the new stream- 
lined 1941 Pan-Americans are the ideal instruments for school musicians. 
*Slik-Slides”’ on the trombone, “Slik-Valves” on the cornet and trumpet 
will not stick nor corrode. Visit your music store today and verify the 
other high-priced features that make P-A the world’s biggest dollar- 
value. The reasonable prices will amaze you. Or, if you 
prefer, write for the book described below, which gives the 
facts about Pan-American instruments. Write today, sure. 









Elkhart, Indiana 
1405 


SEND FOR A post card request will bring a 
valuable, informative folder catalog 

FREE 8 OOK of Pan-American band instruments. 
Send for it. A better understanding of the importance of a 
good instrument to your musical career may spare you much 
fruitless work, discouragement, even complete failure. Send 
now for this free aid. Write name and address in margin. 
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Selected Choral Music for Schools 


Haydn M. Morgan. ...Bow Down Thine Ear, O Lord................. 15 
Wheeler Beckett... ... EE Is caeuweconwiceee tess candenrs 8S 
Robert W. Gibb. ..... I Rr a a ee 15 

NS BO eer ere reer Torr er ere 15 

Buatation (A Choval “Grace’)....ccccssccccvces 12 
Miles-Morgan........ PE sh cdi WRAhRE NAAR ee Nat EUS ES ewKuEeened 15 
Daniel Protheroe. ... . Se NE BIR BIR, a ow cccececccncesesesecs x 
Francis W. Snow..... See SE OP GOED BRe cc ccccenccoscnccncoces 15 


S. S. A. 
Gustav Klemm....... The Housekeeper (Mother Nature)............. 12 
SE DED. cc MOMosesccccccceccccccessesstesvvenesees 15 
Miles-Morgan........ ee SE Pn 6 hceeccsesesses whens aeokha 15 
Robert W. Gibb... ... EE I 0 R56 b6d a ewe cee deude enews ee ei 

2-part 
Adams-Gibb......... The Blue Alsatian DEOumtains. ... 200s cccesceccss 2 

MEN’S VOICES 
ce os Fe 3 

William C. Card...... err err rere rer ere 16 
Robert W. Gibb...... Pe Ge NS a ke ceaccnedéehenntapernenans 15 


88 ST. STEPHEN STREET 


in the 


WOOD OCTAVO SERIES 


MIXED VOICES 


WOMEN’S VOICES 





Sample copies and complete list of 
WOOD OCTAVO SERIES 


sent on request 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


























M.E.N. C. BIENNIAL YEARBOOK 
1939-1940 


See announcement, page 16 











MITCHELL FOLDING STAGE 





GROUPS 


First impressions are important. 
The first view of a musical group 
elevated with an attractive Mit- 
chell Folding Stage creates a more 
favorable impression. 


Mitchell Stages are sturdy, attractive and are easily folded and stored when 
not in use. They are far more economical than makeshift, unsafe elevations, 
Write for folder showing many actual installations and enthusiastic endorse- 
ment from leading schools and prominent directors the country over. 


* 


* * * * * * 


For Band — Orchestra — Choral Group Elevation 
Available in Units — Easy to Handle — Adaptable to Any Need 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. wiwickee: 


Write for Full Information 


3043 W. Forest Home Avenue 
WISCONSIN 
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DISTINGUISHES MUSICAL. 


A Journal Reader's Adjudication 
Report 


HE JouRNAL has improved tremen- 


dously in recent years. I think th 
Editorial Board is to be complimented 
on the whole, but maybe a few critical 
comments will be accepted in the spirit 
in which they are intended. Much of the 
valuable material in the magazine is lost 
to me because the type is so small. | 
like pictures, but why not some attrac- 
tive illustrations instead of just people 
in unpictorial groupings? The articles 
are uniformly good but often dull. Can’t 
something be done to brighten up the 
text? Why not a “Readers’ Column” 
open to free discussion of any subjects, 
constroversial or otherwise? Some of the 
JoURNAL covers are very attractive, some 
are not. The color combination on the 
September cover might have suited some 
folks but it gave me a pain in the eyes. 
Why not have an occasional article about 
some pioneer in music or education with 
an attractive portrait? Why not ask 
other JourNAL readers if they agree with 
me on some of these points ?—Apyupt- 
CATOR. 


[The JOURNAL is glad to comply with the 
suggestion in Adjudicator’s last question. 
Criticisms and constructive comments are 
not only welcomed but solicited by the Edi- 
torial Board. What have other readers to 
say, not only in regard to the questions 
asked by Adjudicator, but in recard to the 
relative values of the various articles and 
other types of material included in the 
JOURNAL columns—say, for instance, in this 
issue ?] 


Music Education Courses 


Bs much interested in the editorial, 
“Graduate Study in Music Education,” 
which appeared in the October-November 
issue of the JouRNAL. It, and the men- 
tion of Edna McEachern’s dissertation by 
Irving Cheyette in his article “Trends in 
Music Teacher Education,” reminded me 
that some time ago I went through a 
number of catalogs of colleges offering 
music education. The number of courses 
in the colleges varied according to the 
size of the schools and the type of ad- 
ministration, but the tendency to chop the 
bodies of subject knowledge into small, 
often unified courses, was rather dismay- 
ing. In one of the large Pacific coast 
universities there were, for example, 173 
separate subjects listed in the school of 
music. Most of the fair-sized schools 
averaged around 80 to 100 subjects. The 
idea so many music administrators have— 
that the way to improve the curriculum is 
to further departmentalize it—is unfortu- 
nate. 

Taking into consideration the individual 
differences and preferences of the stu- 
dents, there is still the opportunity to 
provide a common basic knowledge neces- 
sary for the music educator., Possibly 
this could be done by some sort of com- 
bination of subjects which do provide for 
fundamentals. If the music curriculum 


- were to be examined for the needs of the 


student, it would be discovered that these 
fall into four general classifications: skill 
in performance, theory, pedagogy, and 
appreciation. Now, although I can quote 
no authority at the moment, it seems to 
me that most of the college students are 
there for equipment applicable to the 
field of music education in some degree or 
other. If so, couldn’t a more practicable 
course be worked out for their needs? 
The needs for performance skill are 
well attended to by the private lesson, if 
the teacher has a knowledge of psychology 
and mental health needs besides some 
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artistry himself. But many scnools fail 
in any appreciable attempt at practice 
supervision. It is just as apt to be poor 
practice methods as well as poor teach- 
ing which fails to develop the possibilities 
ome pupils. 
or theory, wouldn’t it be possible to 
mbine courses into two comprehensive 
s which will parallel each other and 
give the essentials necessary for a com- 
pefent musicianship? For instance, com- 
bine harmony, counterpoint, orchestration, 
sical form, and history into one class 
ich will continue for three years of the 
ollege course. These subjects are allied; 
ild they not be treated in the order of 
ir historical development? The class 
parallel this would offer training in 


nusicianship by combining ear training, . 


keyboard harmony, eurythmics and sight 
reading. Then, in order to take care of 
individual differences, other courses either 
more advanced or in related branches to 
the above could be applied as electives. 

\ppreciation is of more importance 
than for mere listening acquaintanceship. 
It should consist of knowledge and par- 
ticipation in the literature for the major 
instrument of the student, plus orchestral 
and choral literature. Here is where 
classes in literature, ensembles, and criti- 
cism may be unified. 

Such a program as briefly sketched here 
would require a different type of adminis- 
trator than is often found, and a revamp- 
ing of the philosophy of the music faculty. 
The latter is too often selected by no 
other criterion than personal musical 
rendition; consequently, most music 
schools have no more consanguinity of 
purpose and program than would be pres- 
ent by reason of their choice for the posi- 
tions they fill. In other words, the faculty 
is too often nothing more than a group of 
teachers giving private lessons together. 
This is, however, no reflection upon their 
personal abilities, but instead a sugges- 
tion that music education be brought up 
to date—F. R. McKenna, Greeley, 
Colorado. 


The Place of Private Teaching 


HE FACT THAT the place of private 

teaching will be important always 
seems unassailable. The idea of class 
piano instruction is gaining in growth 
—and it should, because it can more 
conveniently present ear-training, rhythm, 
theory and stimulation of enthusiasm. 
3ut that it can displace the personal 
value of private work is very ques- 
tionable. In a private lesson the pupil 
can be better led to the apprehension and 
expression of music and to a clearer 
evaluation of his position and efforts. 
Nothing can take the place of personal 
encouragement and stimulation. There is 
an opportunity to examine the pupil and 
his situation from many angles. Class 
instruction is not a competitor, but an 
aid, and its growth has probably been 
due to dissatisfaction with the results of 
inadequate private instruction. The same 
relationship might be pointed out between 
private teaching and music education in 
the public schools. If it can be said that 
music instruction in the public schools is 
over-ambitious, then it can also be said 
that private teaching has become a chron- 
ic pessimist. 

If private teaching is losing ground, 
then let us admit that the fault is not in 
its nature but in its members.—Grant 
Graves, University of Louisville School 
of Music. 


{Excerpt from a paper read at the Southern Con- 
ference for Music Education. } 


December, Nineteen Forty 





A welcome addition to the 
“MUSIC” BOOKS 


SERIES 





¢ Vocal Edition « 


We are happy to announce that the “MUSIC” series heretofore 
consisting of a Piano Edition and a Violin and Piano Edition, has 
been augmented by the addition of this Vocal Edition. The book 
contains fifty of the best loved songs of all time. They have been 
arranged so that both the vocal parts and the respective accompani- 
ments are within the ability of the average amateur singer and 
pianist. Stories and biographical sketches are by Laurence B. 
Ellert. Music has been arranged by Estelle Liebling. 


Price, $1.00 











The Wheel of Musical Knowledge 


By Roya C. MATHEWSON 


Teachers and pupils will be fascinated by this 
“wheel” which contains a wealth of information 
in the most concise form possible. Time signa- 
tures, value of notes and rests, major and minor 
keys, etc., are defined or illustrated briefly but 
clearly. Ask to examine it. 


Price, 25 cents 

















Tho Willis Music Company 


124 E. FOURTH STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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VOLUME 30 


See Page 16 








NEW CATALOG on Request 


PHILADELPHIA,PA 





NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP « GOWN CO. 
821-23 ARCH ST 





HIGHEST RATED IN UNITED STATES 


— - SINCE 9 OC ee 
+ WORK DONE BY ALL PROCESSES + 
+ ESTIMATES GLADLY FURNISHED * 
+ ANY PUBLISHER OUR REFERENCE + 


Nae 


mya tal ean) 


2054 W. LAKE S$T., CHICAGO. 
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A WONDERFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


is a 


STERLING SILVER HAYNES FLUTE ! 


The flute is an ideal instrument for the home. It will 
make your son or daughter popular in school. 


Haynes flutes are known the world over for reliability, 


dependability, and light, delicate, action. A perfect prod- 
uct that will minimize playing difficulties. 


New Scale—New Improved Head Joint 
Materials: Gold — Silver — Platinum 


Workmanship the Best. 
Catalog on Request. 








ane WANES Fj Wp Master a6 


} 














WM. S. HAYNES, 


| WwS Haynes Co Craftsmen Founder 
BOSTON. MASS : WM. S. HAYNES CO. 
ear since 1888 6 | - 


WM. S. HAYNES CO, Misoeen 

















Price, $1.00. cei Price, $1.00. 
REJOICE, BELOVED — 
CHRISTIANS THE HARP WEAVER 
by Dietrich Buxtehude by Elinor Remick Warren 





50c. paniment available. Price, 50c. 
CHORUSES 

A. Gretchaninoff—The Coolie Song—T.T.B.B...............00eeeeees 

A. Gretchaninoff—Ice Floes—S.A.T.B., T.T.B.B., and S.S.A.A........ ea. 


A. Gretchaninoff—The Rainbow—S.A.T.B., T.T.B.B., and S.S.A.A....ea. 
Elinor R. Warren—The Beautiful Town by the Sea—T.T.B.B.......... 


EE Pe eee eee OTT TT TT ee 
J. M. Tatton—There Be None of Beauty’s—S.A.T.B., and §.S.A....... ea. 


Se ie as och ec ccccesececcerressevsccatevescsens 


Agents for Novello & Co., London 





Cantatas and Choruses for Schools 


CANTATAS 
THE PRODIGAL SON THE WHITE PILGRIM 
by Robert Elmore by L. H. Horton and B. H. Kazee 


For Male Chorus of T.T.B.B. with | A folk-cantata for Mixed Voices with 
Piano or Orchestral accompaniment. | accompaniment for Strings or Piano. 


Cantata for Mixed Chorus and Soli, | A choral ballad for Baritone Solo and 
edited by Clarence Dickinson. Price, | Chorus of $.S.A. Orchestral accom- 


12 
-16 
-16 
16 
12 
-10 
-10 


THE H.W. GRAY CO. ee Se 














If you are interested in the 


NEW Yearbook, 


Refer to the announcements on page 16 and 71 


of this Journal. 
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Self-Activity Program 

i i SELF-ACTIVITY program grows wut 

of the teacher gradually withdrawing 
so that the class itself feels the responsi- 
bility of carrying on without her. After 
the first few days, when a certain routine 
has become established, pupils begin to 
get under way alone. As time goes on, 
the class becomes more unified and re- 
sponsive and will take up a new song 
even without teacher help. There are 
classes which have carried on alone for a 
period at a time. 

This does not come about by organiza- 
tion with a chairman or president with 
set duties, but gives the individual with 
initiative a chance to take hold of the 
situation as he feels capable. 

From the first day of school, pupils 
look to the blackboard for the day’s pro- 
gram. The first song is always a familiar 
one which will succeed. This is followed 
by a new song which, by the way, is 
never pushed out no matter what else 
may go by the board; because, in my 
opinion, we learn to read music by read- 
ing music. By reading one new song a 
day, a very large repertoire results and 
new music holds no terror for the stu- 
dents. After the new song, there is a 
choice by the pupils and then each song 
designated by the teacher is followed by 
a choice, passing the choices from row 
to row. These choices may be part songs, 
unison songs, or popular songs.—Ipa E. 
Locan, Claremont Junior High School, 
Oakland, California. 


{Excerpt from a paper read at the California- 
Western Music Educators Conference. } 


Music and American Youth 


WOULD esteem it a favor if you would 

forward me any literature on music. 
My husband and I are visitors from 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. I have 
been a teacher for a number of years in 
piano and voice, also choral work. My 
husband is an organist. We are in 
America for six months, and are de- 
lighted with the proficiency of your mu- 
sicians. The performance of the youth- 
ful singers over this air this morning 
{Music and American Youth program] 
was something we shall long remember. 
Having had experience in class singing, 
I can appreciate greatly the fine work of 
the teachers and conductors of these fine 
young singers. 

In addition to suggestions of any books 
we could purchase to take with us to 
Australia, we would also like to know 
of the aims and ideals of your confer- 
ence.—Mrs. H. Moore. 


We enjoy your school music broad- 
casts. The programs are _ red-blooded, 
vital and American. I have three chil- 
dren studying music. Recently, lack of 
finances made us curtail their lessons. It 
is a great satisfaction that it is taught 
in the schools here.—E. E. Y., Anaheim, 
California. 

As county superintendent, I am charged 
with the duty of supervising the training 
of a rural school choir. Your radio pro- 
grams, “Music and American Youth,” 
have interested me very much. I should 
like to receive copies of the literature you 
mention on the Sunday morning broad- 
casts. It may have a bearing on what 
we are trying to do for our rural _chil- 
dren.—Myrtte L. Hunspaxker, Basin, 
Wyoming. 

As a beginning supervisor of music I 
am intensely interested in the broadcasts. 
They are a real aid and an inspiration. — 
M. G. H., Biddeford, Maine. 
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Your Sunday morning broadcast is our 
weekly treat, and puts us in a mood for 
the eleven o'clock services. We arrange 
our schedule so as never to miss and have 
been able to interest high school students 
to take up an instrument. I would 
greatly appreciate the literature you 
mention and would like it sent to my son, 
who is director of a high school band 
and girls’ chorus, Wisconsin. He is in 
a small town, but a beginning.—Mrs. E. 
G. Netson, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


On Behalf of the M.E.J. Club of 
Potsdam State Normal School 


A® ORDER FoR fourteen M.E.J. club 
subscriptions is enclosed. With the 
fifty-two sent in previously, we have 
sixty-six M.E.J. club members. This 
club offer is a fine one to make to “music 
teachers-in-training.” As an instructor, 
I am grateful for it—and I know the 
students are also. It helps their work 
materially. The articles are used to ob- 
tain the current viewpoints on and in- 
vestigation of problems in music educa- 
tion, to further an acquaintance with 
outstanding personalities in our profes- 
sional world and to promote a steady 
professional growth in student days. 
The editorial comments, the news of the 
state, district and regional work, the ex- 
planatory pictures, the book reviews and 
the account of new materials available to 
the wide-awake educator, all serve the 
good cause. Sometimes an entire class 
session is turned over to the reading of 
the new number and sometimes it is as- 
signed for committee work. Formerly, 
students doing term papers wore my 
copies ragged. That is another good 
reason for the club offer—Marie A. 
ScuHueEtteE, Head of Music Practice T each- 
ing, State Normal School, Potsdam, N.Y. 


School Music Problems on a 


Postal Card 


W:® bought our son a trumpet but the 
music teacher says he has the wrong 
kind of teeth. He is very disappointed. 
Should we have his teeth changed or 
trade the trumpet for another instrument 
and if so what kind would you advise? 
—H. H., Alabama. 
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BOGAR FANTASY 


By Clifford K. Geary 


Original Themes well developed 
Full band $7.50, Symphonic $10, Full scores included 
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VOLKWEIN’S 
FIRST GRADE BAND BOOK 


By Geo. Southwell 


Contains Twenty-Four Very Easy Pieces for Young Bands. Full Instrumentation. 
Price 30c per book 


as 
VOLKWEIN’S 
WHITE HOUSE BAND BOOK 
By Al. J. White, arr. by Chas. W. Storm 


A Collection of Original Compositions, Easy and Medium Grade. Full Instrumentation. 
Price 30c per book 


FAVORITES FROM THE WHITE CATALOG 
THE SOUTHLAND MEDLEY 
By White 
Contains: Listen to the Mocking Bird, Massas in the Cold Ground, 
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Price full band $2.00 


JUNIOR HIGH OVERTURE 


By White 
Price full band $2.00 


SOUTHWELL FAVORITES 
OPERATIC MINGLE SELECTION 


By E. W. Berry 
Contains excerpts from Poet and Peasant, Bohemian Girl, Carmen and Orpheus. 
Full band with Conductor $1.50 


a 
SALUTE TO KANSAS CITY MARCH 
By Chas. Southwell 
Snappy. Well Arranged. Full Instrumentation. 


Band 75c 





Quast Released! 
ALL HANDS ON DECK MARCH 


By A. D. Davenport 


Full Instrumentation. A solid march from the pen of a composer 
who needs no introduction. 


Full band $1.00 with conductor score 





632-634 Liberty Ave. 
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peed Cottins Foster was chosen 
to occupy a place in the Hall of Fame 
for Great Americans on the campus of 
New York University in the ninth quin- 
quennial election just closed, it is an- 
nounced by Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, 
chancellor of the University and acting 
director of the Hall of Fame. 

Foster was selected by a distinguished 
body of Americans who comprised the 
College of Electors of the shrine, and 
was the only successful candidate in a 
field of 141 nominated by members of the 
public earlier this year. His selection 
has been ratified by the Senate of New 
York University, and a commemorative 
tablet and bust will be placed in the Col- 
onnade on the University Heights campus, 
probably next spring, the chancellor said. 

The addition of Stephen Foster’s name 
to the roster of America’s great, brings 
to a total of 73 the number of historical 
figures chosen for this honor since the 
founding of the Hall of Fame in 1900. 
Foster won the election over such illus- 
trious runners-up as Henry Thoreau, 
Sidney Lanier, Booker T. Washington, 
and Walter Reed, hero of the fight 
against yellow fever, and closest to Foster 
in the race. Foster, it should be noted, is 
the first musician among the 73 Amer- 
icans who have earned this distinction. 


+ tf 


EDUCATION MARCHES ON. A certain 
city recently arranged to present the 
University of Michigan band in a concert 
whose purpose was to raise funds for the 
local high school band. In an effort to 
publicize the event, the local daily news- 
paper printed an editorial which revealed 
the fact that that particular city is awak- 
ening somewhat tardily to what has been 
transpiring in music education the past 
few years. Here is a sample of the bait 
held out to lure the public: 

“Tt ought to be said that college bands 
are something more these days than an 
organization [sic] of volunteer students 
to furnish music for football games, al- 
though they do that with much credit to 
themselves. The University Band has 
the benefit of training and direction by 
the university department of music, which 
has high musical standards. . . . The 
band has a record of being able to make 
as fine a presentation on the concert plat- 
form as on the football field.” 

Yes, there is no exaggeration in that 
final sentence! 

t 


From MINNESOTA comes a tale of a 
new wrinkle in travel modes beside 
which the ancient take-up-your-bed-and- 
walk plan fades into the domain of sheer 
whimsy. When Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
Jorgenson left Minnesota for the state of 
Washington by motor, they took along 
as baggage their front door! 

The door, it must in fairness be added, 
is a treasure nearly a century old, made 
of heavily carved wood with an oval 
glass insert; it belonged to Mrs. Jorgen- 
son’s mother, who saved pennies toward 
its purchase. One cannot censure the 
Jorgensens for keeping their precious 
possession close at hand while wandering 
the highways, but instinct warns that 
such interesting luggage will never be 
popular with the air lines. 
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THERE ARE TIMES when it is a positive 
pleasure to stand corrected. Aside from 
the honest gratification which comes to 
any scribbler from learning (even through 
criticism) that his columns are actually 
read, there is the satisfaction of being set 
straight in a matter of interest to both 
writer and reader. Such a situation re- 
cently arose with regard to something 
which appeared in “Ad Libitum” last 
issue, in connection with mention of Igor 
Gorin, the Russian baritone who just re- 
ceived his final citizenship papers in this 
country, and who was so impressed with 
the pledge of allegiance to the flag that he 
had it set to music by Albert Hay Ma- 
lotte, the composer, and later recorded it. 

“Ad Libitum” commented thus: “Should 
we not feel a slight shame that an ex- 
patriate Russian must be the first to 
teach us that our pledge might be im- 
mortalized in music?” Mr. Arthur A. 
Hauser, sales manager of Carl Fischer, 
Inc., courteously informs us that such an 
assumption is based on lack of informa- 
tion, “although,” as he says, “I know that 
it is impossible for any one person to be 
familiar with every piece of music that 
is published, and, therefore, we cannot 
blame you for assuming that Mr. Gorin’s 
suggestion concerning the American 
pledge of allegiance to the flag had 
never been thought of before.” 

Mr. Hauser calls attention to the fact 
that Carl Fischer, Inc., published in 1938 
a setting of the pledge written by John 
Hull, father of the well-known announcer, 
Warren Hull. The song is called “My 
Pledge,” and according to Mr. Hauser, 
has been broadcast on coast to coast 
chains several times by Dick Powell and 
Meredith Willson of the “Good News” 
program. He further covers our ignor- 
ance with confusion by remarking that 
the song has been dedicated to the Boy 
Scouts of America, and the dedication 
accepted. 

One heartily concurs in Mr. Hauser’s 
belief that readers of the JourRNAL will 
be glad to hear that a native American 
was first to give musical utterance to 
“My Pledge.” 


> = 


Stnciair Lewis’ fleeting experience as 
a faculty member at the University of 
Wisconsin has provided food for many a 
speculative mews note and_ editorial. 
Author Lewis “flew the coop,” so to 
speak, much too precipitately for proper 
reasons to be forthcoming from any 
source. Students, university and general 
public alike are left to figure things out 
by their wits, or with a good dream book, 


if handy. 
+ ft 


HELEN Koras, a young woman twenty- 
four years old who is rated one of the 
best French horn players in the United 
States, was slated to join the forces of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra as a 
regular player when the orchestra went 
on its tour of the East in November. It 
would be instructive to know whether or 
not Miss Kotas received her training in 
part or in full from the schools; nothing 
was said in the publicity as to her back- 
ground of study and experience. 


ANYONE desirous of extracting one 
thousand simoleons from the coffers of 
the American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers, more familiarly 
known as ASCAP, may do so by win- 
ning the award for the best amateur 
musical play in ASCAP’s newly-estab- 
lished annual contest for such material. 
ASCAP announces its purpose in creat- 
ing this new award as fourfold: (a) to 
assist in the development of an American 
Lyric Theatre; (b) to bring into har- 
monious codperation the non-professional 
and commercial stage; (c) to augment 
the use of music on stage, screen and 
radio; (d) and to stimulate with tangi- 
ble reward amateur stage-writing talent. 

The annual competition for the award 
will be judged by the National Theatre 
Conference, comprised of University and 
Community theatre movements through- 
out the country, in consultation with 
ASCAP. Any resident of the United 
States eighteen years of age or over is 
eligible to compete. ASCAP further en- 
gages to undertake to have the winning 
entry considered by commercial produc- 
ers of stage and screen. 


¢ f 


As THE troubled months of 1940 rush 
to a close, there can be but one thought 
with regard to the inhabitants of that 
little isle across the sea. There King 
and subject fight together in a common 
cause; backs to the wall, they do not fal- 
ter. Our hearts go out to glorious 
England, merrie no longer, but crowning 
her centuries of empire with a heroism 
scarcely to be matched in the annals of 
mankind. Bravest of the brave, let us 
mark them well, for history may never 
look upon their like again. 


¢ f 


HoLLywoop COLUMNISTS assert that the 
Marx Brothers are dissolving entertain- 
ment partnership upon the completion of 
their latest film. Harpo will embark 
upon a lecture tour with Oscar Levant 
(which ought to cause a nice flurry in 
the lecture market), Chico will take a 
band on the road, while Groucho plans 
to produce New York musicals. Which 
is remindful of a yarn told about Groucho 
in a recent midwestern daily, to the ef- 
fect that Groucho, being introduced to a 
newspaper man on the set of his last 
picture, remarked: “I was an old news- 
paper man, myself, until I found out 
there was no money in old newspapers.” 


¢ f 


CHRISTMAS IS APPROACHING. Should 
you be interested in a painless method for 
escaping the post-holiday headache that 
inevitably accompanies totting up the 
shopping accounts, why not try a remedy 
suggested by perusal of a “Line o’ Type” 
recipe lately presented, as follows: 

“Enclosed with an account for goods 
purchased,” says the writer, “I received 
a printed card bearing the words: ‘Learn 
to do things the best, the easiest, and 
quickest way.’ So I tore up the bill.” 

Sounds perfect. 
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ORCHESTRA 
BACH-CAILLIET—Fervent Is My Longing— 
Score, $1.00; Grand Orchestra, $2.50; Piano Cond., .40; 
Sep. Parts, .20. 
McDONALD, H.—Rhumba (from 2nd Symphony)— 


Score, $2.00; Full Orchestra, $2.50; Grand Orchestra, 
$3.50; Piano Cond., .75; Sep. Parts, .30. 


WHITE, PAUL—Five Miniatures (containing Mosquito 
Dance)— 


Score, $1.50; Small Orchestra, $1.50; Piano Cond., .60; 
Sep. Parts, .15. ' 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED— 
CAILLIET, L.—Variations on the Theme, 
“Pop! Goes the Weasel!” 
Score, $2.50; Grand Orchestra, $4.00; Piano Cond., .75; 


Sep. Parts, .30. 
(Published also for band in same key) 


For Patriotic Occasions 
PEERY, R. R.—America, My Wondrous Land 
Full Orchestra, $1.50; Piano Cond., .25; Sep. 
Parts, .15. 
May be used as an orchestral selection or as a 


choral accompaniment. Chorus parts are published 
at 15c each for S.A.T.B., S.S.A., and T.T.B.B. 














ORCHESTRA SELECTIONS 
Adaptable to Any Program 


STRING ORCHESTRA 


Carefully selected compositions from the 


well-known 
ORPHEUS STRING ORCHESTRA 
SERIES 
(Ad lib.:—Piano part in score and 3rd violin) 

Each 
String 

No. Score Part 
O.S. 1—BRAHMS-ELKAN—Lullaby _.............. 50 15 
0.S. 4—SCARLATTI-ELKAN—Burlescc ........ .60 15 


O.S. 8—FRESCOBALDI-ELKAN—Suite in D.. .75 .20 
O.S. 9—LONDONDERRY AIR— 


Se 2 eee .60 15 
O. S. 1O—BACH-ELKAN—Come Sweet Death.. .50 15 
O. S. 11—PURCELL-ELKAN— 

The Golden Sonata .............ccccccceeee .80 25 
O. S. 12—GRETCHANINOFF-ELKAN— 

ECR SIE SRE Saat neem .60 15 


(Also obtainable for String Quartet and various string 
combinations with piano) 


Complete thematic catalogue sent upon request 





Munsic 


1716 Sansom Street 








ELKAN-VOGEL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Philadelphia, Pa. Records 











Teo lor of Lévei 
OW MICHIGAN AVENUE 


The charm of Chicago is reflected in the 
smooth flow of life on the famous boule- 
vard, where Hotel Auditorium is situated 
adjacent to the Loop and facing Grant 
Park and Lake Michigan. . .A truly fine 


hotel, foremost in comfort and cuisine. 
ROOMS WITH BATH rom $2.50 
WITHOUT BATH +rom$1.50 











HOTEL 


AUDITORIU 


GEO. H. MINK, Manager 
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eMusic Educators 


YEARBOOK 


1939-1940 


The new Yearbook will be off the 
press very soon. If your prepaid 
order is on file, your book will be 
shipped from the bindery when the 
first copies are ready for delivery. 
(Those who have made partial pay- 
ments will receive a notice regarding 
the balance due.) 


If you have not placed an order, the 
price is $3.50 postpaid ($2.50 to mem- 
bers of the M.E.N.C.). A summary 
of the contents is given on page 16. 


$3.50 


$2.50 to Members of the M.E.N.C. 
e 


SEND ORDERS TO 


Music Educators National Conference 
64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 



































Five More State Units A ffiliate 


iy the first and second fall issues of the JouRNAL, respectively, 
announcements were made of the affiliation of the New York 

State School Music Association and the Pennsylvania School 
Music Association as state units of the Music Educators National 
Conference. The Executive Committee is happy to announce the 
addition of five more to the impressive list of state units now 
affiliated under the provisions of the National Conference con- 
stitution adopted at Los Angeles. The five are: Arizona School 
Music Educators Association, Oregon Music Educators Confer- 
ence, Department of Music—Delaware State Education Associa- 
tion, Kansas Music Educators Association (also an affiliate of the 
Kansas State Teachers Association), and Nebraska Music Edu- 
cators Association. 

Each of these organizations has a gratifying record of achieve- 
ment; indeed, all JourNAL readers who follow the association 
news columns from issue to issue are well aware of the construc- 
tive activities the new affiliates have carried on in their respective 
states. Their affiliation with the Conference will not only bring 
mutually beneficial results through increased service and power, 
but will help to speed on the time when maximum effectiveness 
of the state unit plan, as it affects the structure and operation of 
the National Conference, will be attained. 

Officers of the newly affiliated state organizations are given 
below. 

Arizona School Music Educators Association: President—George C. 
Wilson, University of Arizona, Tucson; Vice-President—George F. Backe, 
Box 302, Prescott; Secretary-Treasurer—Evan A. Madsen, Gila Junior 
College, Thatcher; Third Annual All-State Orchestra Director—Robert 
Lyons, Tempe; First Annual All-State Chorus Director—Eldon A. Ardrey, 
Arizona State Teachers College, Flagstaff. 

Department of Music—Delaware State Education Association: President 

Eleanor Henshaw, Greenwood; Vice-President—John W. MacFaddin, 
Dover; Secretary—Sarah Goldstein, 1911 Washington Street, Wilmington; 
Treasurer—Wilbert B. Hitchner, Board of Education, Wilmington. 

Kansas Music Educators Association: President—N. V. Napier, 401 N. 
Court Street, Elsworth; Vice-President—Grace V. Wilson, Board of Edu- 
cation, Wichita; Secretary—J. Lynn_ Bishop, 1175 Clay Street, Topeka; 
Treasurer—Earl R. Ray, 1016 W. First, Abilene. Board of Directors: 
District 1—Hobart Davis, State Teachers College, Hays; District 2— 
Wayne Snodgrass, 622 Blunt, Clay Center; District 3—Joe M. Williams, 
1609 Vermont, Lawrence; District 4—Warren Edmundson, 729 S, Grant, 
Chanute; District 5—Everett Brown, Council Grove; District 6—Paul 
Painter, 602 E. Ninth, Winfield; District 7—C. M. Kingsley, Lyons; 
District 8—Le Royce Downing, Scott City. 

Nebraska Music Educators Association: President—Arthur G. Harrell, 
Public Schools, Kearney; Vice-Presidents—(Band) R. Cedric Anderson, 
North Platte; (Orchestra) Bernard Nevin, Lincoln; (Chorus) R. W. Tren- 
holm, North Platte; Secretary-Treasurer—S. K. Lotspeich, Grand Island; 
Delegate-at-Large—M. H. Shoemaker, 804 N. Denver, Hastings. 

Oregon Music Educators Conference: President, Clifford A. Elliott, 
Public Schools, McMinnville; Vice-President—Glenn Griffith, High School, 
Eugene: Secretary -Treasurer—Genevieve Baum Gaskins, Corvallis; Past 
President, and Chairman of Elementary Affairs Committee—Lillie Darby, 
Fremont School, Klamath Falls; Chairman, Instrumental Affairs Commit- 
tee—Vernon Wiscarson, Salem; Chairman, Vocal Affairs Committee— 
Waldemar Hollensted, 5215 N.E. Cleveland, Portland. 


Music and American Youth 


fj Sunday morning broadcasts (10:30 a.m., c.s.T.) spon- 
sored by the Music Educators National Conference in co- 
Operation with the National Broadcasting Company are again 
heard this fall, and many favorable comments on the unusually 
fine programs are being received from all parts of the United 
States and other countries as well. The winter series is sched- 
uled to begin on January 12, with a program by pupils of San 
Francisco Public Schools, under direction of Charles Dennis. 
Following is a list of the broadcasts included in the 1940 fall 
schedule : 

November 3—Wayne University A Cappella Choir, Detroit, Mich. 
Harold Tallman, conductor. 

November 10—All-State High School Chorus and Symphony Orchestra, 
Department of Music, New Jersey Education Association, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Carol Pitts and C. Paul Herfurth, conductors. 

November 17—Proviso Township High School A Cappella Choir, May- 
wood, Ill., R. Lee Osburn, director. 

_November 24—College of the Pacific Orchestra and A Cappella Choir, 
Stockton, Calif., Horace I. Brown and J. Russell Bodley, directors. 

December 1—Fort Scott Junior College and High School, Orchestra and 
Choir program, Fort Scott, Kans., Sam Barbakoff and Willard Nichols, 
directors. 

December 8—Northwestern University A Cappella Choir, Evanston, IIl., 
George Howerton, director. 

December 15—Lima (Ohio) High School A Cappella Choir, W. G. 
Tempe., director. 

December 22—San Diego (Calif.) High School Orchestra, Nino Mar- 
celli, director. 

The programs are broadcast over the NBC Red Network. 
General chairman of the committee is George R. Howerton, 
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Northwestern University School of Music, Evanston, IIl.; the 
secretary is Judith Waller, educational director, National Broad- 
casting Company, Central Division. 


Pacific Coast Series 


bf Pacific Coast Music and American Youth broadcasts are 
sponsored by the California-Western and Northwest Music 
Educators Conferences in conjunction with the National Broad- 
casting Company, Western Division. Programs are presented 
on the Western Red Network, Saturday evenings, 5:30 to 6:00 
P.M. (P.S.T.). Following is the 1941 fall schedule: 


November 23, NBC, Hollywood—Hoover High School Orchestra, Glen- 
dale, Calif., George Shocat, director. Los Angeles City College A Cap- 
pella Choir, Ralph J. Peterson, director. Speaker: Mrs. Leiland A. Irish, 


November 30, KOMO, Seattle—Lincoln High School Band, Tacoma, 
Wash., Frank Anarde, director. Jason Lee Junior High School Girls’ 
ee Club, Tacoma, Katherine Bruner, director. Speaker: Louis G. 

ersen, 


December 7, KPO, San Francisco—San Jose High School A Cappella 
Choir, San Jose, Calif., Jean Schellbach, director. Santa Rosa High 
School Orchestra, Santa Rosa, Calif, Josef V. Walter, director. 


December 14, KGW, Portland — Vancouver High School Band and 
Chorus, Vancouver, Wash., Wallace Hannah, director. 


December 21, KDYL, Salt Lake City—Salt Lake City Junior Oratorio 
Society, Salt Lake City, Utah, Lorin F. Wheelwright, director. 


Leslie P. Clausen, Los Angeles City College, is general chair- 
man of the committee for the Pacific Coast series. 


Northwest Conference, Spokane, Wash. 
MARCH 29-APRIL 1, 1941 


| gaan Andrew Loney, Jr., announces that the All-North- 
west High School Band, Orchestra, and Chorus are now being 
organized. Conductors will be: Band—Louis G. Wersen, director 
of music, Tacoma, Wash.; Orchestra—Nino Marcelli, director of 
instrumental music, San Diego, Calif.; Chorus—Carol M. Pitts, 
State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 

Student application forms may be secured from the organizing 
chairmen: Band and Orchestra—John Stehn (chairman, Instru- 
mental Affairs Committee), School of Music, University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene; Chorus—Leslie Armstrong (chairman, Vocal Af- 
fairs Committee), High School, Olympia, Wash. 

Business managers appointed are: Band—Wallace Hannah, 
Vancouver, Wash.; Orchestra—Kenneth Hjelmervik, Aberdeen, 
Wash.; Chorus—Harriet Charlton, Seattle, Wash. 

Among the Conference program teatures announced by Mr. 
Loney are clinics and demonstrations for brass instruments, clar- 
inet, double-reed and string instruments, vocal clinics and demon- 
strations, conducted by outstanding authorities. Special emphasis 
will also be placed on elementary and junior high school music. 
These important sections will be headed by Mabelle Glenn of 
Kansas City. There is to be a forum on the Art and Practice of 
Conducting, and a forum on The Music Department from the 
Administrator’s Viewpoint. Additional features will be announced 
later. Official hotel at Spokane: The Davenport. 


Southwestern Conference, Wichita, Kansas 
APRIL 16-19, 1941 


pF prs TEACHERS and directors of the Southwestern states are 
invited to enroll in the chorus and orchestra which are to 
be the laboratory groups for daily “master” classes, with Vladi- 
mir Bakaleinikoff and George Howerton as conductors. The 
Kansas All-State Teachers Chorus and Orchestra, sponsored by 
the Kansas Music Educators Association, will form the nucleus 
of these organizations. Other features of the Southwestern 
program: Classroom demonstrations from kindergarten through 
the grades, junior and senior high school—instrumental and 
vocal; beginning string class work; music in the churches; radio, 
records, motion pictures and recording devices in music educa- 
tion; college music day; rural school music festival; recital by 
Mr. Bakaleinikoff; and a pre-conference concert (April 15). 
Wichita public schools will contribute a festival-pageant depicting 
the history of Kansas, under the direction of Grace V. Wilson. 
The foregoing are a few of the items on the program outline 
released by President James Waller. Further announcements 
will appear in the next issue of the Journat. Official hotel at 
Wichita: The Allis. 
[See pages 21, 22, 24 and 34 in this issue for information 
regarding plans for programs of other sectional conferences. ] 
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